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Pacific Ra ud =stracks 
th TEXACO 


City officials and engineers will prob- 
ably find the history of TEXACO As- 
phalt paving in Topeka, Kansas, inter- 
esting. 


In 1910, this city constructed its first 
Two 
years later, an additional yardage was 
laid, followed after another two years by 


pavement with this material. 


a further increase. 

Almost all of the 
succeeding years 
have witnessed the 
completion of new 


Poy 
Sheet 


TEXACO 








pavements of TEXACO Asphaltin Topeka. 


Some time ago, the yardage of 
TEXACO streets in this city passed 
the three-quarter-of-a-million mark. 

The resilient, durable and low-main- 
tenance qualities of TEXACO Asphalt 
paving are thoroughly appreciated by 
this city—-as well as by the hundreds of 
other municipalities 
throughout the Uni- 
ted States, having 
streets constructed 
with this material. 


ASPHALT 


New York 


Philadelphia The Texas Company Cleveland 
Richmond ASPHALT SALES DEPT. Kansas City 
Seshesaviile 17 Battery Place, New York City we el 
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deLavaud...the pipe of 
greater carrying capacity 
and greater strength 


HE diagram shown above graphically tells 

the story of deLavaud’s superiority over 
pit cast pipe. These two sections have pre- 
cisely the same outside diameter. Note, how- 
ever, that the deLavaud pipe has a greater 
inside diameter and therefore a greater carry- 
ing capacity. Yet, exhaustive tests 


The remarkable strength of deLavaud pipe 
results from the dense, close grained structure 
of the metal, and from its freedom from slag 
and blow holes. deLavaud pipe is made by 
pouring molten iron into a rapidly revolving 
cylindrical mould. Centrifugal force holds 
metal against sides of mould, driv- 





have proved that deLavaud pipe is 
more than 257 stronger than any 
pit cast iron pipe. 


In hydraulic bursting tests con- 
ducted by a well-known authority 





ing out impurities with a force 40 
times greater than gravity. 


Also, the action of water-cooled 
deLavaud mouldand the subsequent 
annealing further improve the phys- 


deLavaud pipe proved its superior Cast iron pipe made ical properties and the microstruc- 
° ° . b this Company 
strength by resisting an internal hears the “Q-check” ture of the metal. Let us send you 


pressure of more than 3000 lbs. per 
squ.in. This was far greater pressure 
than pit cast pipe withstood, 





trademark of The 
Cast Iron Pipe Re- 


search Association, 


the deLavaud handbook and the 
complete facts and figures about 
deLavaud pipe. 








United States Pipe 
and Foundry Co., Burlington, New Jersey 


Sales Offices: 
New York 


Philadelphia 


Cleveland Chicago 
Pittsburgh Buffalo Dallas 


San Francisco 
Los Angeles 


Birmingham Minneapolis 
Kansas City Seattle 
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Plan Municipal Airport 
Conference in October 

MUNICIPAL airport conference is 
4 to be held in Washington, D. C., on 
October 24 and 25 under the auspices of 
the City Officials’ Division of the Ameri- 
can Road Builders’ Association. 

Problems already listed for discussion 
at this meeting are: the factors to be con- 
sidered in the selection of airport sites; 
transportation and traffic regulations ad- 
jacent to airports; airport management, 
housing and building control; European 
practices; the design of runways, landing 
areas and field surfacing; airport drain- 
age; relation of airports to public parks; 
and airport financing. 

The committee in charge of the 
ference is collecting data on the most re- 
cent practices in connection with munici- 
pal airport construction and operation 
Each of the subjects for discussion will 
be presented by qualified specialists. City 
officials are invited to submit any sugges- 
tions regarding the program. 


con- 


Additional information may be obtained 
by writing to Charles M. Upham, Secre- 
tary-Director, American Road Builders’ 
Association, National Press Building, 
Washington, D. C. Major D. A. Davison, 
of Washington, is chairman of the cor- 
mittee in charge. 


Worth Trying 

HE Milwaukee Journal urges estab- 

lishment of an official box” 
where everybody can have his say. The 
suggestion is made apropos the confusion 
there, as in many other cities, not so 
much over what somebody who is “agin 
the Government” actually says about it, 
but over the forum chosen for the pur- 
pose. 

Radicals, Communists and others run 
afoul of the police on numerous occasions 
when the exercise of a little common 
sense would avoid trouble. In London, 
‘Trafalgar Square and a section of Hyde 
Fark are used constantly by opponents of 
the Government to air their grievances. 
Anybody can talk to his heart’s content, 
and it is only on rare occasions that the 
police are called upon to interfere or to 
preserve order. 

Suggesting that this municipal 
box” idea is worth trying the Baltimore 
Sun says: 

“Tn this and other cities it would seem 
vossible to reach understanding as to 
where open-air meetings could be held 
without disturbing residents or blocking 
traffic, the reasons most frequently given 
for demands of the police to ‘move on.” 


“soap 


“soap 


Pittsfield First City to Adopt 
W elding Society Building Code 
ITTSFIELD, Mass., is the first city 
in this country to make formal adop- 
tion of the building code proposed by the 
American Welding Society to make avail- 
able the advantages of welding in the 
construction of buildings in municipalities. 
Chapter XIV, Section 54 (a) of the Pitts- 
field ordinances now reads as follows: 
“All steel for structural purposes shall 
comply as to design, fabrication and erec- 
tion with the standard specifications of 
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the American Institute of Steel Construc- 
tion, Inc. Fusion welding may be 
tuted for or used in combination with the 
riveting, bolting or other requirements 
prescribed in the building code of the 
of Pittsfield. 
done in 


substi- 


city 
All fusion welding shall b« 
accordance with the foi 
fusion welding and gas cutting in build- 
ing construction as formulated by th 
American Welding Society Committee on 
Building Codes.” 

The use of welding in the erection ol 
buildings has been increasing rapidly dur- 
ing the last few years. The total number 
of buildings erected in this manner in- 
creased by 50 per cent during the twelv 
months ending July 1, 1929, according to 
a list prepared by Frank P. McKibben 
General Electric consulting engineer and 
authority on this subject. An article by 
Mr. McKibben entitled “One Way to Re- 
duce Noise Is to Weld” appears on page 
128 of this issue. 

The first community recognition of the 
value of welding as a building tool was 
on the west coast, where, early in 1929, 
sections covering the electric welding of 
buildings were incorporated in the build- 
ing codes of 38 southern and 
cities. In each of these, the building -om- 
missioner may grant permits for the erec- 
tion of electrically welded steel building 
frames. 

The next large-scale recognition was in 
the state of Pennsylvania, where thé 
Legislature recently passed a law which 
makes welding available in building con- 
struction in first-class cities. 

The city of Pittsfield, in addition to be- 
ing the first to adopt the American Weld- 
ing Society code, is the first truly eastern 
city to incorporate welding in its 
in any form. 


code 


western 


code 


How One Mayor Keeps His De- 
partment Heads and Himselj 
Physically Fit 
. city of Daytona Beach, Fla., has 
a mayor who not only pre iches th 

doctrine of active sports for the business 
man, either young or middle-aged, but 
practices that doctrine faithfully. Mayor 
E. H. Armstrong leads his department 
heads and other municipal attachés in tri- 
weekly volley-ball games in the city park 
The volley-ball court was built by city 
employees in the recreation park on Bur- 
goyne Island, situated in the beautiful 
Halifax River. 

Believing that mental fitness and ef- 
ficiency go hand and hand with physical 
fitness, Mayor Armstrong organized a 


lour-team which 


employees 


volley-ball league 
entirely of city The 
Mayor sees to it that each man reports 
is promptly for the afternoon games of 
volley-ball as he does at his desk in the 
City Hall 
The Mayor says it is not in- 
duce yourself to play a hard game of ball 
inder the rays of the 
you are afflicted 
that the 
but he insists is the 


con- 


SIsts 


each morning 


easy to 


sub-tropical sun 
with that tired 
comes in late afternoon, 
that time the exer- 
cise 1s most needed and will repay anyone 
for the effort expended. The Mayor, him- 
self no longer a young man, attributes his 
physical fitness to the consistent playing 

r such volley-ball and hand- 
ball, and insists that the men who work 
for the municipality keep at fit 
as himself. 

The municipal parks 
ire as much for the use of the 
the children, and if the 
take as interest in 
their 


when 


feeling 


games as 


least as 


and playgrounds 
adults as 
fathers would 
athletic 
that bulging 
tummy” of the middle-aged business man 
would soon go out of style and the 
tors be 


much 
s shown by 


games 


sons, 


doc- 
the Mayor believes 
E. M. HAWLEY. 


less busv 


Cleveland Charter 
Wins Out Again 


aes the third time in two years the 

city-manager and | 
resentation principles contained in the 
Cleveland, Ohio, have heen 
sustained at a popular referendum. Thx 
attack was again led by former Mayor 
Harry L. Davis, with whose the 
Republican machine was time 
iligned. Despite a light vote 
third of the re gistration—the 
by over 3,000 votes. The League of Women 
Voters deserves a large share of the credit. 
is well as a new the Pro- 


proportiona l-rep- 


charter of 


fores . 
this 
about a 


charter won 


organization, 
Government 


gressive 


Committe 


Many New Trees for the Streets 
of the National Capital 
gota htt miles of streets in 
Washington, D. C., are to be planted 
with young trees this year, according to 
Clifford Lanham, Superintendent of Trees 
ind Parkings in that city. Four thousand 
new trees are to be planted, the most ex- 
tensive planting program carried out in 
Washington in the last several years 
Chere will not be a net addition of 4,000 
to the number of shade trees which now 
the streets of the national capital, 
however, as many will represent replace- 
ments of older trees cut 
street 


line 


to mak: 
other im- 


dow n 


Way widenings or 


ior 


provements. 


Varieties represented in this year’s plant- 
ng program are American elm, American 
linden, red maple, Oriental planes, ging 
ko, Norway maple and willow-leaf oak 

Cost of tree planting is rising steadily 

Washington, a principal cause being 
increased cost of providing rich top- 
oil for each tree. Longer and 
hauls are necessary to obtain such so 
Mr. Lanham is now endeavoring to de- 
ise a plan under which the Highway De- 
irtment of the District will supply top- 
soil from its street work. 


longs: 
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Large storage 
to fit your conditions 


Whatever the topography of your territory, 
Horton steel tanks offer you decided advan- 
tages of large storage. The top illustration 
shows a 1,500,000-gallon Horton ellipsoidal- 
bottom elevated tank at Detroit. The other is 
a flat-bottom Horton Tank, of the same capa- 
city, near Tiburon, Calif., on a natural eleva- 
tion, 


Mr. J. S. Peters, of the Marin Municipal Wa- 4 Soe, 
ter District, in which the latter tank is located, 
summarizes the advantages of large storage 
(whether on the ground or elevated) in a paper 
read before a meeting of Waterworks men: 

“... it takes care of normal daily 
peak load consumption. 

. it handles abnormal con- 
sumption, such as major fires or 
trunk line breakdowns. 
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. it acts as balancing reser- 
voirs to store water during low consump- 
tion for use at peak load, so that the lines 
work 24 hours a day instead of 14 to 16. 
Better pressure is also maintained and the 
useful life of lines increased many years.”’ 

Interesting studies made in several cities 
bring out the above factors in detail. We 
shall be glad to furnish this and other data 
to any engineers or municipalities who are 
considering the application of water stor- 
age to any system. 
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Above: 1,500,000-gallon elevated tank at 

Detroit, Michigan. Below: 1,500,000-gallon 

flat-bottom tank in Marin Municipal Water 

District at Tiburon, Calif. It is on a natural 

elevation and water flows into mains by 
gravity. 
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CHICAGO BRIDGE AND 
IRON WORKS 


Chicago ‘ ~~ 2127 Old Colony Bidg. 
New York 3108 Hudson Terminal 
Cleveland...... ee 2236 Union Trust Bldg. 
SE, «dis is ....1501 Lafayette Bldg. 
Philadelphia. . . -1616 Jefferson Bldg. 
Or .3306 Magnolia Bidg. 
ee p69 0-06 00h 0 Se 
San Francisco...... -..++.+«..1033 Rialto Bidg. 
SP, Hn sp ch avbaeuee Seabee Apartado 2507 
AC9-Gray 
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Cost of Activated Sludge 
Treatment in Indianapolis 

CCORDING -to B. J. T. Jeup, Vice- 

President, Board of Sanitary Com- 
missioners, Sanitary District of Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., the cost of operation of the ac- 
tivated sludge sewage disposal plant in 
Indianapolis for 1927, as reported by C. 
K. Calvert, bacteriologist and chemist. 
was $17.70, exclusive of land, and the cost 
for 1928 was $15.80. 

The items making up the $17.70 for the 
1927 cost of operation per million gallons 
include: grit chamber and interceptor, 57 
cents; clarifying and pumping, $4.31; ac- 
tivated treatment, $11.14; sludge disposal, 
$1.68. 

Attention is called to the erroneous fig- 
ure published in page 7 of the May issue 
of THe American City in which the cost 
of operation per million gallons for In- 
dianapolis is given as $9.73, according to 
a report on methods of sewage treatment 
made by the Comptroller and the Chief 
Engineer to the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment, New York City. 


Is This a Picture of Your 
W ater-W orks? 
P. SCHOCH, Professor of Phys- 

* ical Chemistry, University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas, was inspecting some water- 
works in Texas not long ago and 
described the following “horrid example” 
in a paper presented at the Eleventh 
Texas Water Works Short School. 

The city visited has a “purification” 
plant of the “fill, settle and draw” type. 
Dr. Schoch was referred by the City 
Health Officer to the plant operator for 
details because “this operator is the only 
man who knows anything about the 
plant.” The operator, a man between 55 
and 60, was found fishing on the bank of 
the water reservoir, chewing tobacco and 
expectorating carelessly. When asked 
about the plant, he answered, “It works 
perfectly and gives a perfect water.” The 
amount of coagulant used was so many 
sacks per tank, but the rate at which it 
was added to the water was not con- 
trolled, so that the first part of the tank- 
ful had received all of it at the time of 
this visit and the last part of the tankful 
was receiving none; the operator added 
lime occasionally, a few handfuls as he 
deemed necessary. 

The operator had no means of mak- 
ing chemical or bacteriological tests, and 
kept no records, and when asked to write 
bis name and address on a card, he ex- 
plained that he could scarcely write. Of 
the three tanks for treating water, one 
was then in process of filling, about two- 
thirds full, and a sample dipped out of 
the tank showed considerable excess of 
alum. The tank from which the water 
was drawn for the city had practically all 
of the floc still floating; filling it had been 
completed only two hours before. The 
operator explained that this was due to 
a lack of tank capacity—a condition that 
bad been in existence practically from the 
time the “plant” was built. The water 
was chlorinated, of course (chlorine saves 
too many such practices!). The plant was 
in charge of a chemist living about 300 
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miles away, who was supplied with 
samples at intervals and who made 
bacteriological tests and gave directions 
for treatment, and, if necessary, visited 
the plant. 

A test made by Dr. Schoch showed th: 
water to be excessively treated with chlo- 
rine. He found a widespread complaint 
that faucets and toilet fixtures rapidly 
corroded; that the water was frequently 
sour from excessive alum; that the city 
officials seemed to be inactive and were 
even apparently indifferent. This plant 
was secured “because the city could not 
afford a filtration plant.” The builder, 
designers or engineers of the plant are 
not trained professional men, but men 
trained in totally different walks of life. 
The average cost of filtration plants is 
three to four times as great, and with 
exorbitant claims made by the builders 
of the cheap plant, backed up by “po- 
litical” methods, this city secured a plant 
which cannot in any way perform the 
operation it claims to perform. 

Such plants are usually operated like 
the one described, and this combination 
gives a result which is a 
modern water purification. 


travesty on 


New York Villages May Charge 
Sewer Rents 

N act adopted by the 1929 State Leg- 

islature of New York permits the 
establishment of sewer rents by the Board 
of Trustees of any village which has in- 
stalled or is installing for public use a 
sewerage system including some form of 
sewage treatment plant. These sewer 
rents may be paid at such times and in 
such manner as the Board of Trustees may 
prescribe. 

The act further states that such rents 
may be based upon either the metered 
consumption of water on premises con- 
nected with the sewer system, making due 
allowances for commercial use of water, 
the number and kind of plumbing fix- 
tures connected with the sewer system; 
or the number of persons served by said 
sewer system; or the rate may be deter- 
mined by the Board of Trustees upon any 
other equitable basis. These rents will 
constitute a lien upon the real property 
served by the sewers, and such a lien is 
prior and superior to every other lien or 
claim except the lien of an existing tax, 
water rent or local assessment. 

It is required that the funds received 
from the collection of sewer rentals be 
kept as a separate and distinct fund to 


be known as the Sewer Fund, which may 
be used for the payment of the cost of 
minagement, maintenance, operation and 
repair of the sewerage system, including 
treatment and disposal works, and any 
surplus in such funds may be used for 
the enlargement or replacement of the 
system or disposal works and for the pay- 
ment of the interest on any debt incurred 
for the construction of the sewerage sys- 
tem, including sewage pumping, treatment 
and disposal works, and for retiring such 
debts, but the surplus eannot be used for 
the extension of a system to 
serve unsewered areas or for any purpost 
those specified 


sewerage 
other than one or more ot 


above 


Hogans Creek Improvement at 
Jacksonville, Fla., Provides New 
Parkway and Improves Drainage 

FTER more than twenty years 0! 

effort on the part of the Springfield 
Improvement Association, a women’s clul) 
of the Springfield section of Jacksonville, 
Fla.. Hogans Creek, an unsightly stream 
much of it running through city 
property and a residential section, is to 
be improved and beautified. The creek 1s 
affected by high tides and flood cond:- 
ticns during heavy storms. To overcom 
these conditions, the city voted and has 
sold $500,000 worth of improvement 
bonds. 

In February, 1928, the City Commus- 
sion employed H. J. Klutho, architect, 
and Charles V. Imeson, civil engineer o! 
Jacksonville, to prepare complete plans 
and specifications and to supervise the 
construction of this project. Bids were 
opened May 27, 1929, for the work, which 
is now being pushed rapidly forward to 


park 


compl tion 

The plans as outlined consist of auto- 
matic tide-gates which will prevent the 
high tide from entering the creek. Imme- 
diately back of the gates ther will be 
two 10,000-gallon-per-minute automatic, 
electrically controlled pumps to pump the 
excess cree k water over the tide-gates into 
the creek below. In addition to the tide- 
gates and pumps, the entire project con- 
sists of some shifting of the creek channel 
and concrete bulkheading and »beautifica- 
tion for approximately 6,300 feet of creek 
Two existing lakes in the park will be 
bulkheaded and connected by running the 
creek through them. 

The beautification work as 
will consist of 10-foot-wide sidewalks, 
each side of the creek, for the entire 
length of the bulkhead, both creek and 
lakes; ornamental lamp-posts and hand- 
rail; ornamental approaches at strects, 
and the construction of five new reinforced 
concrete bridges, three conerete 
bridges and the renovation of four exist- 
ing concrete bridges. All bridges will have 
the architectural features and 
finish. 

In the upper end of the park a 
swampy section of the creek is to be 
transformed into a lake about 1,400 icet 
in length by about 15@ feet in width. It 
is expected that it will take at least one 
year to complete the project. 
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This announcement is of 
vital importance to all water 
works and industrial engi- 
neers seeking the most eco- 
nomical pumping methods. 
This company believes that 
the new line of Byron Jack- 
son Type‘S” horizontally 
split case centrifugal pumps 


Head 


4 MGD 95 feet 
7 MGD 120 feet 
9 MGD 330 feet 


shows the highest hydraulic 
efficiency so far attained. 
The following test results 
were obtained in the field by 
the testing engineers of the 
purchaser who paid a sub- 
stantial cash bonus for effi- 
ciencies actually realized 
above certain guarantees: 


Overall Efficiency Pump Efficiency 


79% 86.8% 
85.1% 90.6% 
84.01% 87.6% 


The mechanical features of design are covered fully in Bulletin 295, which may be had by writing to our nearest branch office. 
SINCE 1872 


BYRON JACKSON CoO. 


Factories: BERKELEY, Los Angeles, Visalia, Calif. 
Branches: NEW YORK and CHICAGO 
San Francisco, Portiand, Salt Lake, Tulsa, Dallas, Phoenix 
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BYRON 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 





FOR EVERY SERVICE 
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WILLIAM SCHROEDER 
Water Commissioner, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
(Appointed 1913) 





——_—_—_—_——— 














A. T. BLACKMAN 
Water Superintendent, 
Sterling, Colo. 
(Appointed 1927) 





PETER LeMETER 
Supt., Water Department, 
Grand Forks, N. D. 
(Appointed 1914) 





CLARENCE L. PAULLIN 
Vice-Pres., Central Power Co., 
Nebraska City, Nebr. 
(Appointed 1923) 





Ss. D. POARCH 
Supt., Water Works, 
Olean, N. Y. 
(Appointed 1929) 














D. D. PHELPS 
Supt., Water Commission, 
Pendleton, Ore 
(Appointed 1922) 
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Installment No. 21\—Portraits 
of Water-Works Officials of 
14 Cities in Seven States 











LANNING G. ROAKE 
Supt., Water Department, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 
(Appointed 1904) 





ALBERT M. ZUILL 
Water Commissioner, 
Casper, Wyoming 
(Appointed 1928) 














ALEXANDER ORR 
Chief Engr., Water Works, 
Gloversville, N. Y. 
(Appointed 1899) 














J. P. SODERSTRUM 
Supt., Water Department, 
Rapid City, 8S. D. 
(Appointed 1924) 

















CARL PETERSON 
Supt., Water Works, 
Huron, 8 .D 
(Appointed 1898) 


GEORGE G. DOORLEY 
Supt., Water Department, 
Bismarck, N. D 
(Appointed 1913) 


HAROLD G. RICE 
Pub. Wks. Commissioner, 
Rome, N. Y. 
(Appointed 1928) 

















ARTHUR E. BENNETT 
Water Commissioner, 
Aberdeen, 8. D. 
(Appointed 1928) 
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PERMANENCE IS ECONOMY | 


The savings effected by permanent 


FkUSCON WELDED STEEL FABRICS in fae Pavements in maintenance, repairs and 

sheets or rolls. Accurate reinforcement for roads. replacement releases public funds for 

TRUSCON STEEL ROAD FORMS for accurate a * . 

and rapid construction of concrete roads. building more highways. The concrete | 
TRUSCON CONTRACTION JOINTS and Air 


Cushion Expansion Joints provide definite plane road reinforced withTruscon Products 
phere eo. provides this permanence at economi- 





TRUSCON CURB BARS for reinforcing concrete 


curbs and protecting them from abrasion. cal cost. The complete Truscon Line 
RIB BARS for reinforcing concrete. The bars = Of Reinforcing Steel, Joints, Curb Bars 


and Road Forms is of superior quality 
and is shipped all in the sz.ne car, sav- 
i USCON ing freight charges and avoiding delays. 
PRODUCTS FOR Write for quotations and handbook, 
] R INFORCING “Modern Road Construction”’ 
ROADSA®PAVEMENTS truscon street company, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Highway Division 


Truscon Steel Company of Canada, Limited, Walkerville, Ont. 
Warehouses and Offices in Principal Cities 
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Mulch Method of Treating 
Gravel Roads in Ontario 


ow mulch method treatment of grave! 
roads is adaptable to crushed gravel 
or traffic-bound macadam road where the 
traffic exceeds 750 vehicles per day. The 
procedure followed in Ontario in the con- 
struction of this type of surface is first 
to select a road which has fair consolida- 
tion and the required width. Apply ap- 
proximately 2 inches of loose material 
varying in size from 1%4-inch to dust, and 
allow a short time to elapse to permit of 
partial dust removal, and then the road is 
ready for treatment. 

A medium asphaltic oil containing ap- 
proximately 70 per cent asphalt base and 
30 per cent crude water white distillate, 
is used. The oil can be pumped direct 
from the tank cars without preheating. It 
is, however, slightly heated when in the 
distributor. The temperature when apply- 
ing should be in the neighborhood of 150 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

The stone is first spread uniformly over 
the whole road to approximately 2 inches 
in depth. Then the right half is pene- 
trated with %-gallon of the oil. Then 
the left half is penetrated with ™%-gallon 
of oil while the right half of stone is be- 
ing graded toward the center. Following 
this, the right half is primed while the 
left half is being graded to the center. 
About %-gallon is used in priming. The 
left half is then primed while the stone is 
being moved to the right side of the cen- 
ter in a windrow. The stone is divided 
and spread uniformly over the road sur- 
face and is dragged until the surface sets 
up, this taking about four days, depending 
upon the weather. The final surface treat- 
ment is %-gallon of oil with chips at the 
rate of 15 pounds per yard. 

Asphaltic oil costs about 124 cents per 
Imperial gallon delivered, and approxi- 
mately 11,000 gallons ar: required per 
mile for three applications. The cost of 
the oil, distributing, grading, but not in- 
cluding the stone, has amounted to about 
$1,700 per mile, according to R. M. Smith, 
Deputy Minister of Highways, Ontario 
Department of Highways, in a paper pre- 
sented before the Seventh Asphalt Paving 
Conference. 


Highway Improvements in Mexico 
Over Large Area 


REASONABLY well-built highway 

338 miles long now connects Mex- 
ico City and Tampico, running via Tux- 
pam, Tulancingo and Pachuca. The 
Tampico-Tuxpam section consists of 
roads built by oil companies, the Tux- 
pam-Tulancingo section across the Sierra 
de Puebla was constructed through the 
efforts of local authorities, and the 
Pachuca-Mexico City section is part of 
the Nuevo Laredo-Mexico City road. It 
is now possible to make the trip between 
Tampico and Mexico City by automo- 
bile in 20 hours. 

A new road between Acapulco and Pie 
de la Cuesta leads over the hills to the 
North Coast district of the state of 
Guerrero and was opened to traffic Feb- 
ruary 5, 1929. Since that date, this road 
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has had to carry very heavy truck traffic 
between Acapulco and the North Coast 
and already shows promise of an early 
breakdown. It has already proved its 
value and utility, however, and will doubt- 
less be kept up and eventually properly 
constructed and drained. While the Aca- 
puleo Chamber of Commerce solicited per- 
mission to collect tolls from traffic on this 
road to properly maintain it, formal per- 
mission was not granted, but the Cham- 
ber of Commerce has been permitted to 
collect, as a voluntary donation, from 25 
centavos to one peso for transit over the 
road, 

A contract with an American firm has 
been let for the construction of a section 
of this highway between Naranjos Sta- 
tion and the Amacusae River. When fin- 
ished, this section will be incorporated 
into the highway, thus avoiding the pres- 
ent difficult provisional route through th: 
town of Taxco. 


Shell as an Aggregate 
for Asphalt Pavement 

HE presence of large deposits of 

oyster shells in reefs on the Louis- 
iana Gulf coast has led to the develop- 
ment of a new type of asphaltic mixture 
which gives promise of future usefulness 
in that state. Louisiana is a large pro- 
ducer of oyster-shell products, the prin- 
cipal product being chicken feed. The 
oyster shells are excavated from coastal 
reefs by hydraulic dredges and after 
thorough washing are crushed into small 
£1Zes. 

An attempt was made in 1926 to deter- 
mine the possible usefulness of crushed 
shell as an aggregate for asphaltic pave- 
ment mixtures. A short section of pave- 
ment in which two mixtures of crushed 
shell and asphalt were used was con- 
structed on the Baton Rouge-Hammond 
highway. In one of these mixtures a 
crusher-run shell product ranging in siz 
from %4-inch to dust was used, and in the 
other a finer product ranging in size from 
10 to 200 mesh was used. These mixtures 
were laid on a gravel base and are still 
in good condition. 

A large area of this type of pavement 
was laid on a shell base early in 1928 in 
Morgan City, La. Much better mixtures 
were secured than in the short sections 
described above, and the results appar- 
ently are successful. These mixtures aré 


i 


made entirely of crushed shell as the 
aggregate without the incorporation of 
sand or other fine, aggregate. Cross-see- 
tions of the pavements have shown that 
the shell particles tend to: arrange them- 
selves under the action of a roller with 
their flat surfaces parallel to the surface 
of the pavement. This action undoubt- 
edly has an important effect upon the 
stability of the compressed mixture. If 
these mixtures can be placed economic- 
ally, they may provide satisfactory sub- 
stitutes for use in fine-graded asphaltic 
concrete and sheet asphalt 


Minneapolis Improves 13 to I 
on Street Organization 


At a recent special election in Min- 
4 aeapolis the voters approved an 
amendment to the city charter abolishing 
the thirteen street commissioners and the 
thirteen separate ward systems, each hav- 
ing its own funds and equipment, and sub- 
stituted one unified organization under 
the city engineer, which will be financed 
by a general levy. All changes except the 
expenditure of funds became effective 
June 12. The city attorney has ruled that 
1929 funds must be spent where raised, 
so that the centralized control of funds 
will not be fully instituted until January 
6, 1930 

Under the arrangement, respon- 
sibility for the city’s streets devolves upon 
the city engineer and the city council, 
ind accountability for street funds upon 
the city comptroller. An assistant to the 
city engineer will actively supervise street 
mamtenance -repairing, oiling, cleaning 
ind snow removal, as well as street signs 
and traffie signals. Centralized book- 
keeping in the city comptroller’s office will 
replace the present system. 


new 


Six or seven 
districts, each with a local headquarters in 
charge of a district superintendent, will su- 
persede, so far as street work is concerned, 
the division into thirteen wards and will 
ibolish the ward tool-houses 2s such. 
Equipment worth thousands of dollars, 
which has been owned and operated in- 
dependently by each ward has been trans- 
ferred to the central organization and will 
now be used wherever needed. 

The amendment authorized an 
tax levy of not more than 2.5 mills: in 
place of the ward which ranged 
from 1.7 mills to 2.5 mills. It is believed 
that the levy will not much exceed 2 mills, 
thus yielding a fund of more than $600 
000 

The amendment was strongly supported 
hy ecivie bodies, and there was little 
wards which 
ice higher levies under the new deal sup- 
ported the proposal handsomely. Others 
which had purchased expensive equip- 
ment or whose maintenance problems were 
individual, recorded majorities against it. 
\Whereas two-fifths of the vote cast upon 
it was required to pass the amendment, 
mendment No. 5 polled an affirmative of 
more than 64 per cent. On previous oc- 
casions in recent years similar changes 
were decisively voted down. Undoubt- 
edly, recent disclosures of inefficiency in 
ward administration aided the passage of 
the amendment. 


annual 
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or- 


canized opposition. Some 
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PART OF THE SHIPMENT OF W&T UNIVERSAL TYPE FLASHERS FURNISHED DAYTON, OHIO 


DAYTON DECIDES 


on W &T Universal Type Flashers 


F TER a searching investigation into the merits of various types of flashers for street 
and highway service, the experts at Dayton, Ohio, have selected the Wallace & 
Tiernan Universal Type Dry Battery Operated Flasher for fifteen safety zones in their city. 


. —_ 
BECAUSE— 

WS T Flashers are reliable—when a lamp burns out another is 

automatically brought to the focal point. This unique feature 

is exclusive with W&XT Flashers. 

W'S T Flashers have a low operating cost—six months’ servi,2e on 

one set of batteries. 


WS T Flashers are easy to maintain—self-contained unit using 


11, Volt Standard Dry Batteries available anywhere. 





WS T Flashers are rugged in design, yet attractive in appearance 
C. I. base and shaft; wire re-inforced lenses; special weather 

resistant finishes; pleasing proportions. 

Ws T Flashers command attention—4§ brilliant flashes each “OT Thru Street Stop 


A Standard WS ss z ; ‘ Flasher with Reflector 
Slow Flasher minute; lenses are free from fogging due to condensation. Deru 





WALLACE &° TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
Mauufacturers of Chlorine Control Apparatus 
NEWARK - NEW JERSEY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO KNOXVILLE SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH DALLAS KANSAS CITY 


LOS ANGELES SEATTLE ST. LouIs BUFFALO HARRISBURG INDIANAPOLIS DETROIT BOSTON 
WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND 


ALSO SEE OUR ADVERTISEMENT ON BACK COVER 
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J. HEATH HOSKINS 


County Surveyor, Stanislaus Co., 


Modesto, Calif. 
(Appointed 1918) 





GEORGE A. POSEY 


County Surveyor, Alameda Co., 


Oakland, Calif. 
(Appointed 1921) 


FPRANCIS H. KENDALL 


County Engineer, Middlesex Co., 


Cambridge, Mass. 
(Appointed 1894) 




















NEWELL B. SNOW 


County Engineer, Barnstable Co., 
Barnstable, Mass 


(Appointed 1928) 


M. J. SMITH 


County Engineer, Santa Fe Co., 


Santa Fe, N. M. 
(Appointed 1927) 
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LESLIE 0. MARDEN 
County Engineer, Worcester Co 
Worcester, Mass 
(Appointed 1923) 
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HAROLD F. GEROLD 
County Engineer, Erie Co., 
Sandusky, Ohio 
(Appointed 1929) 





FP. W. DENNER 
County Engineer, Garfield, Co., 
Enid, Okla. 
(Appointed 1925) 








l 








A. C. LOVELESS 


County Surveyor, Union Co., 


Clayton, N. M. 
( hapeaibe 1928) 








GEORGE M. MONTGOMERY 
County Surveyor, Mahoning Co., 


Youngstown, Ohio 
(Appointed 1918) 














ALLEN WALKER 


County Engineer, Logan Co., 


Guthrie, Okla. 
(Appointed 1923) 





ROBERT R. EVANS 


County Engineer, Essex Co., 


Salem, Mass. 
(Appointed 1907) 


JOHN E. BREESE 
County Surveyor, Allen Co., 
Lima, Ohio 
(Appointed 1928) 

















WILLIAM 8. CONKLIN 
County Surveyor, Butler Co., 
Hamilton, Ohio 
(Appointed 1928) 
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More Playgrounds 
—Fewer Accidents 


EEP the children off the streets 

-give them good playgrounds 

with plenty of fun-making, muscle- 

building, health-developing equip- 

ment—and yours will be a town 

where accidents involving children 
are few and far between. 


For 21 years, Everwear Playground 
Apparatus has been recognized as 
the standard of quality. Built to 
withstand the abuse of after-hours 
roughnecks. Embodies every ele- 


ment of safety human ingenuity can 


devise. Playable as though the kids 
themselves had planned it. 


Schools, institutions, cities, — the 
country over which have equipped 
their parks and playgrounds with 
Everwear Equipment have found it 
superior. Also more economical, 
because of its greater durability. 


Send for Catalog which gives com- 
plete information. Lists 161 differ- 
ent models and sizes of apparatus 
with which to build your play- 


crounds. 


THE EVERWEAR MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. 1 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


ver wear 
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Shall Community Recreation Be 
Financed by the Municipality? 

EPEATEDLY the question is asked 

whether recreation is not so inti- 
mately related to the individual and 
whether it does not require a leadership 
so skillful and so delicate that it is bette: 
that the funds should be raised each yea 
through public subscription rather than 
have the program tax-supported. Tl 
question is constantly asked, “Have w 
been successful in keeping out bad politi- 
eal conditions in the administration o 
public recreation?” This ques- 
tion another: How far are the 
socially minded people, the religious and 
educational leaders, willing to unite and 
work constantly that recreation adminis- 
tration shall be kept free from bad politi- 
cal influence? 

Except as there shall be constant atten- 
tion to keeping recreation free from wrong 
political influences, it is perfectly clea 
that it is wrong to put recreation in the 
hands of the municipal government. On 
the other hand, to admit, for department 
after department of the city government, 
that it is impossible for the people them- 
selves, under our present conditions, to 
be successful in carrying out their own 
undertakings through government, 1s 
fundamental pessimism. There is no hops 
for us except as we can make our gov- 
ernment, which represents us all, truly 
express our will. The more we put inter- 
ests which vitally concern the people into 
our government, the more men and 
women will be ready to pay attention to 
the problems of government. To with- 
draw such functions as recreation admin- 
istration from public control at the pres- 
ent time would be a mistake, because in 
America the period of experiment has not 
been long enough to give any final con- 
clusion. 
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HOWARD §S. BRAUCHER 
Playground nd Re- 
Association of America 

and Recreation. 


Executive Secretary 
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A Survey of Current Practice 
in Swimming Pool Sanitation 
HE AMERICAN CITY recently ad- 
dressed a questionnaire to public 
health officers in all municipalities of 
5,000 population and over, asking for data 
on public and private swimming pools, 
and sanitary practices in the conduct 
thereof. 

Of the 752 replies received, 316 are 
from cities which report that they have 
no pools. The other 436 cities report a 
total of 1,334 pools, of which 499 are out- 
door, 825 indoor, and 10 unclassified; 69 
are publicly and 436 are privately owned 
or controlled, and 204 unclassified. 

To the question, “Are all pools regu- 
larly inspected by the Health Depart- 
ment?” 294 cities replied “Yes,” and 75, 
“No”; 59 did not reply. 

Replies in regard to purification meth- 
ods in use showed a wide variety of prac- 
tice. Daily addition of fresh water was 
reported by 107 cities, and weekly by 40; 
other replies varied from “continuously ’ 
to “about every two weeks,” or “as often 
as needed.” 


Recirculation and filtration of water 
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were reported by 109 cities; 241 cities re- 
ported some form of sterilization; 194, th 
use of chlorine; 34, hypochlorite; 13 
ultra-violet 


ind 
rays 


The Effectiveness of Simplicity 
‘6 HERE are parks that have all 
serenity, the soul-balm, that 
sympathetic beholder gets from living 
few moments or hours within the 
liness of a Greek temple. 
parks that have all the character of a 
cheap five-and-ten movie theater, with 
tin front, garish lights, flamboyant posters 
blatant colorings.” 
So Arthur 
Denver, Colo., in a 
and Recreation. 
“Select any park in 
or any other community as 
analysis. 
“Now ask the straightforward question 
‘Does it speak simply, directly, to those 
who would come 
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like 
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Beauty: Effective Insurance 

Against Social Discontent 

B EAUTY is effective insurance ag 
discontent. Several years ago 

left my New York residence to go to my 

office one morning, a garbage wagon turned 

The horses had been slowed 

The 


with 


the corner. 
down to an almost imperceptible walk 
driver had turned in his seat, and 
an unconsciously reverent carefulness, was 
lifting from one of the garbage 
half-dozen almost fresh yellow tulips, dis- 
carded reminders of some brilliant dinner 
party the night before. There was a glow 
on the garbage collector’s face as he laid 
four tulips on the seat beside him and 
flung the other two to a hungry-eyed little 
girl who was watching him from the curb 

I learned something about human na- 


cans a 
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ture and politics from watching this gar- 
bage collector that I had never learned 
from textbook or professor. Here was a 
man who, in the midst of collecting gar- 
bage, loved beanty and was willing to 
share it. As I watched him I found my) 
—which I admit is a 
shaken now ind the n by the 
strengthened. The oustretched arm, rene 
1g for the yellow tulips, was a symbol of 


ankind’s universal hunger for beau 
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Temperamental Requirements 
Must Be Discovered Early 


T HE psychology of relaxation is as yet 
imperfectly understood in its details 
of practical application. We know that 
change of activity does not relax or divert 
unless it captures the interest and the in 
dividual. To walk to and from work dail) 
to fulfill a doetor’s prescription for exer- 
cise in the open air defeats its purpose un- 
less the patient this walk Priv 
relaxation and diversion cannot oc: 


enjoys 


without the element of enjoyment Nov 
enjoyment varies with temperamental! 
quirements Psychology is 
great deal of time studying temperamental 
requirements. It has 
clusion ind that is 
the individual 
ments must 
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the that 
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discovered 
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early ind 
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other act 
Logically, the place to teach a person 


in childhood. It is here that 
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“This Is Your Country— 
Beautify it” 
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vear-old Detroit school girl who won 
competition 6,000 other high 
students in every part of the country 
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Ilow your city or town can gain the 
advantages of voting machines—pay- 
ing for them through the savings they 
make possible—is explained in an 
illustrated booklet which will be mailed 
on request and without obligation. 
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Measurep by any 
standard, the voting machine 
is infinitely superior to the 
old-fashioned paper ballot. 
Progressive communities the 
country over have discovered 
its advantages and will never 
return to the unsatisfactory 
paper ballot method of con- 
ducting elections. Aside from 
saving money in election 
costs, the voting machine in- 
spires public confidence by 
reason of its mechanical ac- 
curacy and tends to increase 
the vote cast because of its 


speed and ease of operation. 


VOTING MACHINE 


= CORPORATION 
JAMESTOWN ~ NEW YORK 
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Wage Rates and Hours of 
Unskilled Street Labor 


ATA on the entrance wage rates and 

regular hours of work of unskilled 
street laborers directly hired by more than 
2,600 cities and towns in the United States 
have been gathered by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics for compilation in bulle- 
tin form. 

Questionnaires were sent last October to 
ill cities and towns having a population 
of 2,500 or more, and about 93 per cent 
of them replied. Of the 2,626 munic- 
ipalities reporting, 593, or 23 per cent, 
were paying 40 and under 45 cents per 
hour, and 553, or 21 per cent, were paying 
50 and under 55 cents per hour. While 
896 others, about 34 per cent, paid about 
40 cents per hour, only about 15 per cent 
paid 55 cents or more. 

It was found that 1,053, or 40 per cent, 
of the cities and towns reporting had a 
48-hour week, and 46 per cent a working 
week of more than 48 hours. Approxi- 
mately 13 per cent maintained a working 
week of less than 48 hours. In 9 per cent 
of the places listed, the street laborers 
worked only 44 hours or less each week, 
and in 13 per cent they had a 60-how 
week. 

The Bureau calls attention to the fact 
that the rates cited are those paid by 
cities to common laborers when first en- 
gaged on the construction, repairing or 
cleaning of streets, and that higher rates 
may be paid for greater skill or after a 
period of service. 


Realtors Urge Department of 
Commerce to Study Regula- 
tion of Outdoor Advertising 

OW outdoor advertising may be con- 

trolled so that billboards and pla- 
cards will not deface the countryside was 
the subject of a special conference at 
the recent annual convention in Boston 
of the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards. Expressions of opinion were pre- 
sented by representatives of a number 
of national and local organizations, and 
the Association’s special committee on 
outdoor advertising recommended that 
the Association take the matter up with 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce. At the closing session of the 
convention the delegates adapted the 
following resolution requesting the De- 
partment of Commerce to investigate and 
make recommendations concerning the 
possibilities of just regulation of outdoor 
advertising : 

“We believe outdoor advertising which 
detracts from the slightliness of residen- 
tial areas and mars rural scenic beauty 
is unfair to the general public and the 
property owner. 

“We believe that billboards or other 
outdoor advertisements should not be 
permitted where they form a dangerous 
or unnnecssary traffic hazard. 

“We recognize the natural beauty of 
our country is a public heritage to be 
conserved, and the gigantic expenditures 
by the public in its highways an invest- 
ment to be protected. 

“Resolved, that the National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards request the 
Department of Commerce of the United 


ee 
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investigate and make recom- 
mendations concerning the possibilities of 


States to 
just regulation of outdoor advertising 
Resolved, further that this Associa- 
tion tender to the Department of Com- 
merce tie 
ind the 
well 
this 


full cooperation of its officers 
directors and legal department 
is the member boards in conduct- 


investigation.” 


The Municipal 


By JR 


AG h JRE than a year ago, on account of 
a 


a decline in bond prices, many mu- 
nicipal officials considered the 
of postponing the sale of bond issues pend- 
the return of the price level to its 
former high level. By October of last 
ear, of these communities that had 
kept away from the market decided to 
wait no longer and arranged their financ- 
ing, while others still held off, financing 
their needs through the issuance of short- 
Another six months or more 
went by during which credit conditions 
became steadily worse. Bond prices con- 
tinued to slip lower and lower. And now, 
ifter fifteen months of high money rates, 
the New York rediscount unex- 
pectedly raised to 6 per cent; bonds tak« 
another drop, and short-term money rates 
move higher than ever. 

What is the prospective city borrower 
going to do now? In a great many in- 
stances, short-term borrowing possibilities 
ore exhausted. The banks are calling for 
ihe payment of these loans or their re- 
newal at rates which are not only pro- 
libitive, but possibly above the rate which 
a municipality may legally pay. It begins 
look as though cities, 
other communities would be forced to put 
their long-term bonds at the lowest 
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SANDERS SHANKS 


idvisability 
ng 


some 


term notes. 


rate 1s 


io counties and 


oul 


Municipality 
County, Md 
Charleston Co., 8. C 
Chattanooga, Tenn 
Cleveland, Ohio 

El Paso, Texas 
Ferndale, Mich 
Hempstead, N 
Holland, Texas 

Los Angeles Co 
Manchester, N 

Norr Pa 
Passaic Co., N. J. 
Wis 

Mo. 


Amount 
$60,000 
50,000 
500 000 
135,000 
619,000 
100,000 
400,000 
50,000 
2.000000 
275,000 
125,000 
960 000 
100,000 Superior, 
500.000 St. Joseph 


Charles 


istown 


Does Capital Punishment 
Prevent Many Murders? 
N°? evidence has been offered to show 
4 that capital punishment acts as a 
deterrent or hindrance to murderers, de- 
clares Dr. Frederick L 
of the Prudential Insurance 
a study of the 1928 homicid 
United States 

the 


tention 


Hoffman, statis- 
Co., 
record 


ticlan 
ifter 
in the 

On his ¢ 
to deter 


contrary according to 
the death penalty 
swift and adequate justice 
burdens 
of 
with 


on- 
tends 
imposes heavy 
upon the taxpayers as the result 
long trials, and sensationalisn 


ind 


fosters 


its false 


emphasis its degradi 
influence on the public 

“For the country as 
man states, “it 18 
total number 


Dr 
whether 
ill 
estimated 


12,000 


Hoff- 
the 


) 
Kinds 


1 whole 
doubtful 
of xecutions ol 


reaches 200, against a total 


murder death-roll 


we 


possibly 


ire not willing Oo entores 


reduction of 
Dr Hoffman 


egulation of the 


Lye 


ecorded on the « 


nt and 


irrent bond 
lowest 1921 


the 


1928-29, it 


since 


consequences ol unfavorablk 


narket of now appears 


re quite Serious In many cases 


Cities which might have financed on a 


t'4 per cent net interest basis last s; 


summer may have to pay 434 per cent 
decided 
to 4 
1 whole, however 
that the increased dif- 


icultyv expert need in borrowing on rea- 


they 
back 


country as 


id more because to walt 


for the rate t go per cent 
| 
aking the 


‘'t is no doubt true 


sonable terms has acted and will continue 
i brake and tend 


discourage ior pur- 


to act as on borrowing 


to borrowing except 


poses representing absolute community 


necessities, such as schools, sewers, street 
nd road improvement, water-supply, ete 
The pol- 
‘cy of financing non - revenue - producing 
improvement should be greatly stimulated 
ind, in ge neral, more fiscal ad- 
ministration should be result 


oi this unusual period of credit strain 


idoption of the “pay-as-you-go” 


prudent 
a beneficial 


The following table has been prepared 

in effort to indicate the current high 
at which typical municipal borrow- 
obtaining financial 


in 
long-term 


ers are 
Jmmodation: 
Mat rit’ 


3-32 yr 
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Municipalities supplying 

power, also maintaining a heating system 

for which exhaust steam is used, will find many ad 
vantages in this modern power unit. In 1921 the City of Water 
town, South Dakota, installed a 750-kva. unit 
lation proved, that when more capacity was 
Unifiow was chosen 


So successful has this instal 
required another Nordberg 
This recent purchase is a 28 in. x 36 in. duplex of 
Blissheld, Michigan, Garrett, Indiana and New Ulm, Min 


nesota, are other municipalities which have recently installed Nordberg 
l'nifiows 


| 500-kva. size 


As builders of both steam and Diesel engines, a type of 
power unit is available that will best meet your conditions. 


Nordberg Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 


Pier? BAAS 


RE AIOE 6 





NORDBERG 
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How Two Chambers of Commerce 
Are Handling Civic Work 

IFFERENT methods of handling the 

purely civic problems of a chamber 
of commerce program are furnished by 
East Orange, N. J., and San Diego, Calif.. 
whose new policies have recently been 
adopted. 

The New Jersey organization, formerly 
known as the Chamber of Commerce o! 
the Oranges and Maplewood, has found 
it desirable to add the words “and Civics’ 
to its title. Besides being known now as 
the Chamber of Commerce and Civics, 
this organization has assigned one vice- 
president to take charge of its civic uc- 
tivities and another to supervise its com- 
mercial program. Serving a high-class res- 
idential community 18 miles from New 
York, this Chamber is less concerned with 
strictly business and commercial develop- 
ment than chambers in most cities. In 
addition, those industries and businesses 
located within its territory are so well 
established that the Chamber has found 
they demand but a minor portion of its 
time and effort. It was thus decided to 
accord the civic program more attention 
and to segregate the Chamber committees 
under two main departments to be known 
as “Commerce” and “Civics.” The com- 
munity is said to have reacted very favor- 
ably to this more clearly defined policy. 

In San Diego, a Civie Association has 
been established which works in close 
harmony with the Chamber of Commerce, 
where it has its offices, but a separate 
board of directors and program. The new 
organization was formulated primarily to 
promote the various civic projects em- 
braced in the city plan for San Diego 
prepared by John Nolen. San Diego has 
an active Planning Commission, which is 
working out the details of the different 
projects advocated in the city plan. The 
general public, however, is not fully awar¢ 
of all the improvements contemplated, 
and the civie organization is educating 
San Diegans regarding the outstanding 
features of the Nolen plan. The immedi- 
ate objective of the Association is to stim- 
ulate interest in and perfect the details 
of a proposed civic center, which may be 
located on the tidelands facing San Diego 
Bay. Six officers and five directors com- 
pose the board of directors, with an ex- 
ecutive committee of five drawn from the 
board. When it seems advisable to act as 
a department of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Association does so. A definite 
program of activity for the ensuing year 
is being adopted, concentrating on two 
or three major projects and leaving enough 
time open on its schedule to undertake 
other enterprises which are expected to be 
advocated during the year. 


New Orleans Civic Bureau 

Very Active 

5 ev Civie Bureau of the New Orleans 
. Association of Commerce affords an 

example of what such a chamber of com- 

merce department can accomplish if it is 

awake to its opportunities. Among the 

outstanding activities of the Bureau as 

listed in a recent issue of the Associa- 

tion’s Bulletin were the following: 
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The Bureau reviewed and made mor 
than 100 recommendations on the fire pre- 
vention textbook for high schools. It also 
submitted to the Commission Council of 
the city recommendations for amendments 
to the ordinance on signs, and to the 
Superintendent of Public Health amend- 
ments to a proposed ordinance safeguard- 
ing the milk supply. It secured honorable 
mention for New Orleans in the Inter- 
Chamber Fire Waste Council; obtained a 
temporary improvement Bellecastle 
Street to Florida Avenue; and gained 
commitment from the Department ol 
Public Property to construct two bridges 
across the Broad Street canal. 

During the six-month period, the Bu- 
reau also did active work in connection 
with the “Stagger Lease system”; secured 
a definite proposition from Fortune Gallo 
impresario, of New York, to bring opera 
to New Orleans next year; worked zeal- 
ously for an improved fire-alarm system ; 
arranged the details of a city-wide bana 
contest; and organized a permanent joint 
committer 


of 


to study citv government 


Experts to Study 
County Government 

SURVEY of existing conditions in 
A county government with a view to 
developing the best method of handling 
county business is planned by the Na- 
tional Municipal according 
Russell Forbes, He il- 


nounces the appointment of the following 


League, to 


Secretary 


committee on the county-manager plan 

Dr. John A. Fairlie, of the University 
of Illinois; Dr. Paul W. Wager, of th 
University of North Carolina; Otho G 
Cartwright; Dr. Luther Gulick, of the Na- 
tional Institute of Public Administration ; 
Dr. A. R. Hatton, of Northwestern Uni- 
versity; Howard P. Jones, of the Na- 
tional Municipal League; Dr. Wylie Kil- 
patrick, of the University of Virginia; 
Noel J. Macy; Dr. Samuel C. May, Uni- 
versity of California; William S. Pettit; 
Dr. Clarence E. Ridley, of the Interna- 
tional City Managers Association; Ln 
Benjamin F. Shambaugh, of the Univer- 
sity of Iowa; Colonel H. M. Waite, ot 
Cincinnati; and Professor James Errant, 
of the University of Oklahoma 

“Special emphasis will be given by th 
committee,” Mr. Forbes declared, “to a 
study of the results of county government 
in North Carolina and Virginia—the only 
two states in the country where the county 


19 


manager plan has actually been tried. 
Following this study, the committee will 
draw up a suggested model law on county 
government for recommendation to state 
legislatures.” 

See “Needed for Every County 
centrated Authority, a 
ind Trained 


Wager, on page 


Con- 
Strong Executive 
Personnel,” by Paul W. 
160 of this issue 


Campaign Material for Fire 
Prevention Week, October 6-12 


“the AMPAIGN n 
iZutions 


planning 
Week,” 
may be 

Chamber 
States, 
Board 
street, 


iaterial for civie orga! 


“Fire 


12, in- 


observe 
October 6 to 
obtained immediately 
of Commerce of the 
Washington, D. C.: Na- 
Fire Underwriters, 85 
New York; and National 
Fire Prevention Association, 40 Central 
Street, Boston Mass 
In 1927, for the first time since 

fire losses in the United States were 
duced; tentative figures for 
further reduction; and 
by the 


to 
Prevention 
clusive, 

the 
Unite d 


Irom 


tional of 


1919, 
re- 
1928 show a 
a report compiled 
New York Journal of Commerce 
indicates another for the first 
six months of 1929 as compared with the 
same period of 1928 

In the Inter-Chamber Fire Waste 
test of 1925 the per capita 
loss of all cities reporting was $3.77. In 
1926 it was $3.07; in 1927, $2.70; and in 
1928, $2.35, as compared with 


reduction 


con- 


average fire 


a national 
per capita loss of approximately $4.00 


Florida Secretaries Talk 
Over Chamber Problems 
NEVERAL questions of general interest 
»s to chamber of 
were discussed at the 1929 
vention of the Florida 
Secretaries Association at 
Among the 
contentions 
the following 
lL. Agtic 


day of 


commerce executives 
annual con 
Commercial 
Key West 
conclusions reached and thi 
ad\ ince d by Spt ake rs were 
fairs in Fl 
useTulness 
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2 City 
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iltural rida have not 
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be put to better 
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ducted in 
the 
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support of 
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tising, etc., until such 
proved by a 
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: Arrow 


sections of the 
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o thei 


educate 
signing any contracts witl outside 


agencies for entertainment Lav 
enterprises have 

censorship comm 
shaped road 


and sizes have m 


ttee 
Signs 
place on trees 


fences along highways, as 
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they 
the landscape often 
Road officials should be 
standard Federal 

5 Yonventions should be 
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THiisit aa 
encouraged 
system of unil 
self-supporting 
any city 
onvene. Such self-support 
the ‘Registration Fe 
bh the Inte Asscx 


irough 
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An 
tourist patronage 
tourist 
than helpful to a 
tourist 
hest 


advertising publicity campaigr 

proper provision 
otten 
community 


without 


entertainment is more detriment 


since a displeass 


may do than pages of the 


more damage 


publicity procurable 

The secretaries were urged to study an 
ordinance enacted by the City Commis- 
sion of Leesburg, Fla., requiring per- 
formance bond in the sum of $500 from 
ll salesmen taking orders for goods and 


ecepting a partial payment in cash. 
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NARRYING Power and not Horsepower is the true 
( measure of a siren’s efficiency—this was strikingly 
demonstrated in tests recently conducted by the officials 
of Oconomowoc, Wisconsit 

\ 5 H.P. Gamewell Codewell was set-up alongside 
of a 10 H. P. coding siren of another manufacturer whic] 

t 


it was explained, represented their latest development 


The tests which followed were witnessed by the Mayor, 

Fire Chief and three members of the Oconomowoc Fire 

{ ommittec also three representatives of the other 

manufacturer and two Gamewell representatives. 
I} ' sa] 7. cf " 
daar oy vice sey showed oe 5. It was also the opinion of the same official that 
1. At a_ distance of 1}2 miles from the location « the Codewell was less complicated in its con- 

the Codewell and other siren, the Codewell was 


struction than the other siren. 


if 1ore ‘rlul an st ct 1 ‘very f , "7 i 3 
clearly more powerful and distinct in every cas The combined opinion of the Oconomowoc officials 


E The code produced by the Codewell could bs was that the 5 H. P. Codewell had demonstrated in a 
adily distinguished close at hand or at a dis fair test its superiority over the 10 H. P. siren. Further 
tance tests conducted with the Codewell and two additional 

3. The code produced by the other siren could not 


sirens brought in by the same manufacturer, served to 

be readily distinguished close at hand and was further convince the officials of the superiority of the 
weak at a distance Gamewell Codewell, which they purchased. 

4. According to the opinion of the official in charge If you are in the market for a coding siren, we shall 


f the installation of both, the Codewell was less be glad to give you further details of how the Codewell 
expensive to install has won other tests. 


THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 
“A Box A Block” 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
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To Make the Air Safe 
for Passenger Transport 

That the public may fly with confidence, 
it is cssential that several fundamental 
regulations be observed by passenger air 
transport lines, Harry F. Guggenheim 
asserted a short time ago during a radio 
address on “Safety in the Air.” 

Speaking over Station WEAF and a 
coast-to-coast network of 33 associated 
stations as a feature of the Universal 
Safety Series being presented by the Na- 
tional Safety Council and the National 
Broadcasting Company, Mr. Guggenheim 
listed seven primary requirements, as fol- 
lows: 

1. Multi-engine planes capable of fly- 
ing on the disability of at least one engine. 

2. Two pilots, licensed by the Federal 
Government, to each plane. 

3. Planes and engines licensed by the 
Federal Government. 

4. Adequate landing facilities over the 
route to be flown. 

5. Intensive weather-reporting servic¢ 
over the route to be flown. 

6. Whreless, or at least a visual com- 
munication system, between the plane and 
the airway. 

7. Last, and most important of all, 
responsibility of the operators of the air 
service. 

Mr. Guggenheim also mentioned five 
activities which need additional public 
impetus at the present time. Briefly, 
they are: provision by the Federal 
Government of a comprehensive weather 
service for aviation throughout the United 
States; Federal regulation of the opera- 
tion of airplanes and the movements of 
visitors at airports; aviation legislation 
in each state to conform with the Federal 
laws; state initiative in the development 
of a network of landing fields within the 
state at 10-mile intervals; and the mark- 
ing of each community’s name on some 
prominent roof in every place having a 
population of between 1,500 and 50,000. 


Know Your Fire Causes 
ETROIT, Fort Wayne and Milwau- 
kee are among the cities which are 
striving, through publicity, to educate 
their citizens in the knowledge of fire 
causes, the National Fire Protection As- 
sociation reports. 

In Detroit, the publication of the 
Board of Commerce carries a page on fire 
causes, the material being furnished by 
Fire Marshal Gabriel Goldwater of the 
Fire Prevention Bureau of the Detroit 
Fire Department. The different causes 
are reviewed and discussed each month at 
the meetings of the fire prevention com- 
mittee of the Board of Commerce, and 
furnish suggestions for effective work by 
the committee in its efforts to reduce the 
fire loss there. 

The Fort Wayne News-Sentinel, daily 
evening paper, has been allotting space 
each week to the director of the Fire Pre- 
vention Bureau of the Fort Wayne Fire 
Department for articles on fire causes. 
Residents of that city are thus able to 
compare these causes from week to week 
and to cooperate with the Fire Depart- 
ment in reducing them. The paper has 
stressed the enviable fire loss record of 
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Fort Wayne for 
cents per capita. 

Milwaukee has inaugurated a radio re- 
view of the week’s fires in a 15-minute 
broadeast every Friday night by the Fire 
Chief or member of the Fire Pre- 
vention Bureau. Causes of certain fires 
and ways in which they might have been 
prevented are outlined clearly. 


1928, amounting to 81 


some 


Using Charts to Present 

Important Fire Statistics 

flings annual report of the city of 
: Brunswick, Ga., for 1928 indicates 

how effective charts, graphs and diagrams 

may be in presenting facts on fires 

fire prevention programs. 

In addition to the chart reproduced 
here, the report contains attractive and 
significant diagrams showing the location 
of fire-hydrants in that city, the locations 
of fires, number of fires per thousand oi 
population, the number in percentage by 
months, and the fire losses in dollars ver 
capita and in dollars per fire. 

Regarding the local fire losses during 
1928, the report states that with the en- 
forcement of the recent ordinance pro- 
hibiting the construction of wooden 
shingle roofs and the gradual elimination 
of old ones, the number of conflagrations 
attributed to that source will be reduced 
materially. The rather high fire loss four 
Brunswick in 1928, was due to the com- 


FIRES 
Number Fer Thousand 
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and 


CUT 


GALLS ANSWERED BY RUNS 


Percentage 


FROPERTY IN PERIL 


Valve 
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(percgqola 


ONE OF THE FIRE CHARTS USED IN THE 
BRUNSWICK, GA., REPORT 


OSS 


plete destruction of one large frame build- 
ing located just outside the effective fire- 
hydeant area, the report notes. This single 
fire was responsible for about one-third of 
the entire year’s loss. 


Special Bank Policemen 
Use City Target Range 
A PROPOSAL by City Manager H. A 


Kluegel of Sacramento, Calif., that 
special bank officers of that city use the 
police target range for practice shooting, 
has met with a ready response among the 
bank presidents 


lhe City Manager maintains that such 
plan will produce a substantial body of 
who will 


unit 


capable marksmen constitute a 
ind thus 


with any 


strong police reserve per- 


mit Sacramento to 
il outbre ik 

Police W. M 
Manager 
bank 


lorce 


cope cTrim- 


(hiel ol Hallanan 
operating with Kluegel 
for the 
police 


ranging officers to pr 
with the 
In their rang 
ise the National 
The standard 50-vard 
with 2%-inch bull’s-eye are utilized 
ind For a rapid re \ 
silhouette of a man’s trunk, mounted on 
i track, ippears for three seconds and the n 
disappe irs tor five. One shot is fired each 
that the target apps 


work, Sacramento police 


Rifle Association CC 


range ind target 


slow time fire. 


time irs 


Jail Is Not Needed 
in Negro Community 
M thece city jail at Mound Bayou, Miss., 


a community inhabited and governed 
entirely by negroes, 18 to be demolished 
because it is no longer needed 

Mayor B. A. Greene announced recently 
that there has net been a prisoner in the 
jail for two years and that the commun- 
ity has not been the scene of a murder in 
four years. Mound Bayou was established 
for negroes by the late Isaiah T. Mont- 
gomery, nearly half a century ago, and has 
a population in excess of 800. An office 
building will replace the jail 


Officer No. 517, We Salute You! 


N this day of criticism and cynicism, 

when censure is the price of 
achievement and gets the big 
headlines, it is our pleasure to picture an 
instance which clearly refutes the popular 
theory in regard to traffic officers. 

As a California street car was being 
piloted through the crowded streets, every 
nook and corner filled with clock-punch- 
ers counting minutes, an argument 
curred between the conductor and a pas- 
senger over a nickel. 


often 
notoriety 


oc- 


“Gimme a good nickel,” demanded the 
conductor, “or get off.” 

“Thats a good nickel,” rejoined the pas- 
senger. “Try and put me off.” 

At this juncture, traffic officer No. 517 
boarded the car, saw the trouble, and took 
quick action. He handed the conductor 
a good nickel for the passenger, took the 
one in question, swung off the car and 
traffic moved on. 


—From American Motorist, June, 1929 
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A 
SRP er neil Er Ieee 
Yes—New York, also, is a COLECTO user (in the : = Peo ata | " 
Borough of Queens). Users of COLECTO garbage " . —_ 
collection equipment include Boston, Mass.; Al- 
bany, N. Y.; Asbury Park, Rutherford and Fair 
Haven, N. J. Regardless of the size of the city 
be it as big as New York or as small as Fair Haven 
ye and all find the COLECTO system econom- 


ical, efficient, and sanitary 


ppEC 


COVERED REFUSE COLLECTION BODY 


Picture the ordinary garbage or ash collection wagon; a man standing at the top in a cloud of dust, 
emptying the cans as they are tossed up to him by extra laborers standing below. Can you not almost 
smell the offensive rotting garbage? Especially as the cart moves off? 


You eliminate that cloud of dust and those nauseating odors by using the COLECTO system. 


You eliminate also the need for additional laborers. . It requires only one man to load a 
COLECTO. Note the handy loading height of the trough (in the picture below). As the COLECTO 
truck leaves the curb, the trough is lifted, becoming a tightly clamped lid. When the dump is reached, 
the driver without leaving his seat releases the rear door, raises the body and dumps the load. Estimate 
for yourself what all this means in time and labor saved over old-fashioned methods . . . and ponder 
also on the vast increase in the public comfort all along the garbage wagon’s line-of-travel! (Then 
write the address below for further information, which will be gladly furnished. ) 


B. NICOLL & COMPANY, INC. 


General Sales Agents for 


COLLECTION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


292 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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WALTER A. BUEL 
Fire Chief, Parsons, Kans. 
(Appointed 1902) 














WALTER MAYNE 
Pire Chief, Bastrop, La. 
(Appointed 1927) 





SELDON 8S. MATHEWS 
Fire Chief, Carthage, Mo. 
(Appointed 1910) 





ANTON TROCHLELL 
Police Chief, Manitowoc, Wis. 
(Appointed 1918) 




















FP. P. MOORE 
Fire Chief, Newton, Kans. 
(Appointed 1916) 


WHOS WHO 


PUBLIC 
SAFETY 


A Series of Portraits of Fire 
and Police Chiefs, Which 
Have Appeared Monthly 
Since the January, 1928, Issue 











Police Chief, Kansas City, Kans. 
(Appointed 1927) 


H. F. WICKHAM JOHN 8. CUGSWELL 


Police Chief, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


(Appointed 1927) (Appointed 1924) 




















J. 8. HYNES 
Fire Chief, Grand Junction, Colo. 
(Appointed 1910) 


WILLIAM T. STANFORD 
Police Chief, Vallejo, Calif. 
(Appointed 1900) 








Police Chief, Independence, Mo. 

















0. W. WILSON 
Police Chief, Wichita, Kans. 
(Appointed 1928) 

















J. D. HIGGINBOTHAM 
Police Chief, Bastrop, La. 
(Appointed 1922) 





J. D. CREWS 
Fire Chief, Moberly, Mo. 
(Appointed 1907) 
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DONALD J. RAYBURN 
Fire Chief, El Dorado, Kans. 
(Appointed 1922) 
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Lighting the world’s 
largest village 


Oak Park, Illinois, is known as the world’s largest village. Its 


Jackson Boulevard, Oak Park, . 


lighted by G-E Novalux units 


sixty thousand “villagers” claim that it has been also the world’s 

best illuminated since last December, when all the streets (and 

even the alleys) were lighted by General Electric Novalux units 
3.700 of them. 


The Chief of the Fire Department said: “We can drive 
faster and discover the location of a fire more quickly I want 
to thank all people of Oak Park who so strongly encouraged 
this installation.” 


The Chief of Police said: “It’s a grand thing for our force. 
It will add much to the efficiency of our work.” 


The Commissioner of Public Works said: It's a class A 
job. It will be a model. It’s the biggest lighting job ever done 





by special assessment.” 


A prominent real estate dealer said: “Never has Oak Park 
made a more profitable dollars and cents investment.’ 


A leading merchant said: “It is but natural that people 
should seek out a well-lighted town, just as they seek out a 





well-lighted street. It is an investment that will pay big 
dividends.” 


Street-lighting specialists of the General Electric Com- 

pany are ready at all times to make recommendations as ~ 
ib Diteies tat fe to appropriate lighting systems. Their wide experience 
residential section of qualifies them for the successful solution of all prob- 
Oak Park lems connected with this important department of civic 

service. 


GENERAI ELECTRIC COMPANY, SCHENECTADY, N. SALES OFFICES PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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443 Fourth Avenue 
New York 


50 Cents, $4 a Year 


A Platform of Progress for Municipalities and Counties: 


1. City and regional planning and zoning for 5. Fire and police departments properly 
spacious development 


trained and equipped 


Streets and roads that are well built, well 6. Thorough and uniform traffic control; 


fewer grade crossings 


and swimming pools 


2. 
3. An abundant supply of pure, soft, palat- 7. Plenty of parks, parkways, playgrounds, 
4, 


Sanitary and economical disposal of sew- 8. Administrative efficiency and citizenship 
aid in bringing these things to pass 




















Abolishing Street Traffic Intersections 
Without Grade Separation 


A Study of Highway Planning and Traffic Control to Meet the Needs of the Motor Age 


OW many years since the be- 
H ginning of our Motor Age? At 

least three decades. And yet, 
our streets and highways are still being 


laid out as in the days of horse and 
buggy. Is this not really amazing? 
Believing that an adequate traffic 
plan, suitable also for future growth 
and development of traffic, is to be con- 
sidered as the essential basis of modern 
town and country planning, I came to 
the United States in order to study the 
problem in this country of the heaviest 
traffic in the world. But even here | 
was surprised at the extent to which 
the streets are being constructed with 
little regard to the needs of the Motor 
Age, and at the extent to which . traffic 


Eprrontan Nore.—The author of this article, a 
well-known Austrian architect for town and county 
planning, was recently employed by the Cuban 
Secretary for Public Works as technical advisor 
In this capacity he developed, in accordance with 
his system, a proposal for a traffic plan for 
Havana. This project has been published in Dr 
Werner Hegemann’s German professional magazine 
Stuedtebau, No. 4-5, 1929, under the headline 
“Traffic Reform.’’ Since his arrival in the United 
States a few months ago, Mr. Malcher has had 
the opportunity to design an application of his 
system to a so-called satellite town actually under 
construction in a metropolitan area. No decision 
has yet been reached as to the extent to which the 
street system of this community will be adapted 
to meet the recommendations made. THe Amenri- 
can Crty believes, however, that the accompanying 
general description and charts of Mr. Malcher’s 
system of “‘street crossing without intersection of 
traffic,” merit careful study by municipal officials 
and traffic engineers, especially in connection with 
the planning of new towns, the street system of 
outlying sections of existing cities, and the de- 
velopment of suburban areas. 


By FRITZ MALCHER 


regulations are obstructing instead of 
relieving traffic. 

The flexibility of my system has been 
demonstrated by plans recently prepared 
for two very different municipalities. 
One is an existing metropolis, Havana, 
where the actual street levels and prop- 
erty lines had to be maintained. In 
the other case traffic arteries and a 
traffic plan were developed for a newly 
founded satellite town where property 
lines could be adapted to the elementary 
exactions of the system. In both cases 
the plan had to be based on the same 
prospective number of automobiles per 
capita of the actual or future inhabi 
tants (1 automobile for each 5 persons) 

The characteristics of the solutions 
found for different tasks will demon- 
strate the fundamental principles of the 
system. 


I. Standard for Curves 

Modern roadways have to be con- 
structed for automobiles of very differ- 
ent sizes. JIll.1 shows the turning diam- 
eters, corresponding to the practical 
offside curves, of two types of the larg- 
est and smallest modern cars, respec- 
tively (Packard, size 18 feet x 6 feet, 
and Ford, size 13 feet x 5 feet 7 inches) 
The diameters are 52 feet 8 inches and 
34 feet, respectively. Therefore, so as 
to make curves practicable for cars of 
all sizes, the turning radius of 26 feet 
+ inches (Packard) must be considered 
as a rule. Accordingly, the offside curve 
will correspond to a turning radius of 


28 feet, practically 30 feet, the inside 


\ shorter 


radius of the inside curve would be 


curve to a radius of 20 feet 


senseless, as shown bY & comparison o! 
1 10-foot radius with the practieal 20 
foot radius (J//.2), because anv smaller 
turning radius would compel the cars to 


trespass on the adjoining lane, hereby 
interrupting the corresponding traffic for 
the time being. The turning radius of 
20 feet for the inside curve has there 
fore to be considered as a_ standard 
measure. Big cars, however, would have 


t 


to proceed on such curves of minimum 


radius at their lowest speed; higher 
ocity would ask for a radius of 30 
feet or 40 feet. In this essay, which 
dealing primarily with the minimum 
standards, | apply mostly the turning 


radius ol 2U feet. 


Il. Standards for the Width of 
Roadways 

The international standard width of 
one-way roadways with two lanes is 20 
feet, with three lanes 30 feet, with four 
lanes 39 feet. Roadways with more 
than four lanes confuse and obstruct 
traffic and shall therefore not be con- 
sidered (J/1.3). 

The standard width of streets in resi- 
dential areas can be reduced, i.e., for 
two lanes to 18 feet, for three lanes to 
26 feet, and for four lanes to 36 feet, 
because one lane, and on streets with 
more than two lanes both outside lanes, 
will be used as stop lanes, for which a 
width of 8 feet is sufficient. Sidewalks 
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are of course not considered in these 
measures (J1l.4). 

The imperious demand, Safety First!, 
compels us to strictly separate the 
streams of traffic flowing in opposite 
directions on two-way streets. This 
means safety for the driver—he will not 
run the risk of encountering traffic 
moving in the opposite direction; and 
safety for the pedestrian—the crossing 
only of one-way roadways reduces his 
risk by one-half. Therefore, the use of 
roadways by traffic moving in both 
directions must be categorically elimin- 
ated 

Now, one of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of my system, “Street crossing 
without intersection of traffic,” requires 
that the roadways of two-way streets 
must be separated by middle strips* in 


* Middle strips designed in various forms to sep- 
arate two roadways have the same height as the 
sidewalk curbstones. 

















such a manner that the biggest car can 
turn between the roadways (Ill.5). 
An appropriate layout of the road- 
ways will make it possible both on 
streets and on crossroads to let the 
traffic stream, whether turning in or off, 
flow in one direction only. This re- 
sults, on highways so constructed, in the 
elimination of traffic intersections, of 
traffic lights and traffic officers; instead 
we shall have the so-called self-regu- 
lating “flowing traffic.” Traffic control 
for the protection of pedestrians will be 
sufficient. 

The international standard width for 
two-way streets with a 40-foot (20 feet 
radius) middle strip and two lanes on 
each side is 80 feet, with three lanes 
100 feet, and with four lanes 118 feet 
(1.6). The corresponding widths in 
residential sections are 76 feet, 96 feet, 
and 116 feet, respectively (JU.7). Side- 
walks are not included. Increase of 
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the width of middle strips to more than 
46 feet is desirable. 

Often streets are not sufficiently wide 
to permit the application of these 
standard widths. In such cases the 
middle strips will have to be reduced 
from 40 feet to 20 feet. Then we shall 
of course have the drawback that big 
cars cannot turn without obstructing 
the adjoining lanes (J/l.8), whereas 
smaller cars, as the Ford for instance, 
will be able to just make the curve 
corresponding to a 10-foot radius. On 
local traffic arteries, this drawback will 
not be felt so heavily. 

Thus the international standards for 
two-way streets will have to be reduced 
to the following figures: for streets with 
two lanes on each side of the middle 
strip a width of 60 feet, with three 
lanes 80 feet, and with four lanes 98 feet 
(JU.9). For residential sections the cor- 
responding figures are 56 feet, 76 feet, 
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and 96 feet, respectively. Sidewalks are 


not included (JIl.10). 

On still narrower streets the middle 
strip will have to be further reduced 
to a width of 7 feet, 5 feet, 2 feet, and 
even down to a mere line (Jll.11). 
Then, on two-way streets with not more 
than two lanes on each side, big cars 
will no longer be able to turn around, 
as they need a turning diameter of 56 
feet. On streets with more than two 
lanes on each side of those narrow 
middle strips, the turning around of a 
big car would interrupt six lanes of 
traffic (Jll.12). Therefore, turns would 
have to be made beyond such narrow 
street sections at crossroads or, as far 
as possible, on specially constructed 
“turning points,” where the middle strip 
has been widened to at least 40 feet 
(111.13). 

More than three lanes on one road- 
way are not desirable; more than four 
lanes confuse the traffic and must be 
evoided. Therefore, when the density 
of traffic demands a further increase of 
the number of lanes, new roadways, 
separated from each other by middle 
strips, have to be constructed. This is 


: eee m9 
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especially necessary in order to separate 
slow from express, and local from 
through traffic. The fundamentals of 
my system realize fully the necessity of 
this separation. Accordingly, a one-way 
street can have two or three separate 
roadways, & two-way street twice two 
or twice three, i.e., altogether four or 
six separate roadways. Sometimes even 
an odd number of roadways might be 
advantageous for two-way streets. As 
a rule, only the middle strip, which 
separates the traffic streams flowing in 
opposite directions, will have to be 40 
feet wide. It may happen that on 
two-way streets with three roadways al- 
together the middle roadway has to be 
used intermittently in both directions; 
in this case both middle strips should 
be 40 feet wide (J/l.14 shows several 
examples). 
interrupted, as shown in //l.8 and 12, 
and so-called “turning points” 
have to be constructed. 


Otherwise traffic would be 
would 


The necessary complete separation of 
local traffic and through traffie can be 
attained by two distinct methods. By 
the first method turns in and off the 


main local traffic stream, flowing 








parallel at no matter what distance from 
the transit arteries, will be allowed in 
the direction of this traffic stream only; 
then the separation of both kinds of 
traffic is completed between two cross 
roads of the through arteries, which 
permits the through traffic to move 
without any incumbrance between cross 
roads (/ll.15). By the second method 
the two kinds of traffic can be entirely 
separated by a system of bridges and 
tunnels, connection being possible over 
ramps only We will not, 
further discuss this latter method, m 


howe vel 


traffic reform being based on the mau 
tenance of actual street levels 

I purposely did not 
rious widths of side 
these 


mention the \ 

streets. becauss 

will depend upon local circum 
But something will have to b 


said ibout 


+ 


stances 
construction 
As a rule, in a newly developed 
section the entire width of the projected 


streets. 


street will not be needed as soon as 
the construction is being started, 


sidewalks will be 
right from the beginning 


whereas 


necessary 


Therefore, 


street 


we shall have to construct the 


gradually, beginning with the lanes next 
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to the curb and progressing towards the 
axis. Often it will even be sufficient to 
complete first only two lanes on one side 
of the street, adjoining the section of 
the community which is actually being 
Luilt up. As long as the other strips 
of the future street are not completed, 
these two lanes, next to the sidewalk, 
will have to be used as a two-way street. 
The rule must be: two-way streets must 
be laid out as wide as possible ; con- 
struction will be effectuated gradually, 
starting from the outside curb and 
working towards the axis 


III. Use of Middle Strips 

Middle strips, and especially those 
of a width of 40 feet, seem to be a 
waste of space. But really they help us 
to save a great deal of space and, be- 
sides, of time \t present, on our out- 
of-date streets, vehicles park mostly 
ilongside the sidewalk curb, hereby 
blocking the aecess to house entrances 
ind stores, spoiling the architectural ef- 
fect of buildings and obstructing the 
drivers’ view, especially on curves; in 
fact. chaotic traffic conditions, which are 
the cause of thousands of accidents, are 
primarily a consequence of the parking 
of vehicles alongside the curb. There- 
fore, a radical stop must be put to this 
state of things 

We must either take the parked cars 
off the roadways altogether and pre vide 

pecial parking spaces, even if separated 
from the roadways only by a narrow 
strip (JU.16), or we can park them 
between the roadways, as is already 
being done adequately in several cities 
This latter solution, parking of the cars 
op the middle strips, will offer us the 
greatest advantages. Specially construct- 
ed: curbs separate the parked cars from 
the flowing traffic and assure parking in 
perfect order. No space is being wasted, 
because we have removed the files of 
parked cars from the lane next to the 
sidewalks where short stops only will 
be allowed, thus eliminating all the 
ibove mentioned drawbacks and dan- 
gers. On one-way streets, where park- 
ing alongside the curb cannot be avoided 
jor economical reasons, the . sidewalk 
curves at least should be so constructed 
that the parked cars, suitably pro- 
tected from the flowing traffic, will not 
obstruct the drivers’ view at street 
corners, and that crossing pedestrians 
will have to pay attention only to the 
traffic lane (J/l.17). 

The ideal from the architect’s and 
the driver’s point of view, would be, of 
course, to remove parked cars alto- 
gether from the streets, which would 
make all middle strips, improved with 
greenage, available for the use of 
pedestrians. In such cases the middle 
strips are intersected only by turning 
roadways and crosswalks for pedestrians. 
Turning roadways are generally con- 
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structed for both directions of traffic 
and should be separated by islands, 
which will facilitate the crossing of the 
main artery, traffic being less dense here 
on account of the left turns (JUl.18). 
Turning roadways should have a muini- 
mum width of 12 feet for one lane, of 
22 feet for two lanes; a turning radius, 
corresponding to the offside curve, of 
at least 30 feet: and the islands, desig- 
nated for crossing pedestnans, a mini- 
mum width of 7 feet. On turning 
roadways intersecting a 40-foot middle 
strip two cars can stop on ¢ ich lane, 
on those intersecting a 20-foot middle 
strip one car only ; on this protected 
spot they will wait until a gap in the 
swift-flowing traffic stream gives them 

chance to turn into the main road- 
way. On two-way streets with three 
roadways the turning roadways and cor- 
responding islands will have to be de- 
signed somewhat differently, because the 
direction of traffic on the turning road- 
wavs will change according to the 
direction of traffic on the middle main 
roadway (Jll.19). Between turning 
roadways the middle strip can be used 
entirely for greenage, which will have 
also the advantage of concealing the 
ugly electric wire poles; care must be 
taken, however, not to obstruct the 
driver's view on turning roadways. 
Crosswalks, intersecting the greenage, 
ean be provided where necessary 
(111.20) 

In cases where the middle strips must 
be used as parking spaces, various solu- 
tions can be applied (J1/.21). On 40- 
foot middle strips vehicles can be parked 
in a single file only or on each side of 
the street axis, either parallel to the 
curb or diagonally; on 20-foot middle 
strips parallel to the curb in a single 
or double file, but diagonally only on 
one side of the street axis. This will 
always leave ample space for walks to 
be laid out along the axis or the curb 
oi the middle strip; thus the motorists 
will be able to reach the crosswalks in 
safety. Seven-foot middle strips can be 
used either for greenage and walks or 
for parking parallel to the curb; 5-foot 


middle strips are suitable for the con- 
struction of walks between the road- 
ways. All these middle strips are safety 
zones where pedestrians can wait until 
one-way traffic clears sufficiently to let 
them cross the roadway. Two-foot 
strips in curbstone height will efficiently 
separate traffic, whereas the observance 
of merely marked lines cannot always 
be enforced. Such lines should therefore 
not be applied. 

Forty-foot middle strips offer us an- 
other often desirable possibility. In- 
creased density of traffic can make it 
necessary to widen the existing road- 
ways. In such cases one lane can be 
added to each roadway by cutting off 
10 feet on each side of the middle strip. 
The available spaces for greenage and 
parking will, of course, be reduced pro- 
portionately (Jll.22). As it has been 
said before, a further reduction of the 
width of middle strips, to less than 20 
feet, should be avoided by all means. 

Consequently, a reduction of the 
width of 40-foot middle strips on two- 
way streets by one-half will increase the 
above-mentioned number of lanes two, 
three, four, to three, four and five, res- 
pectively. On five-lane roadways an- 
other narrow middle strip will facilitate 
the crossing of pedestrians. 

The following suggestions concerning 
the construction of two-way streets 
might be worth considering. The sur- 
face of both inside lanes should be 
sloped towards the street axis, even 
where a later reduction of the width 
of the middle strip from 40 feet to 20 
feet can be anticipated (J//.23). The 
advantages of installing the drain pipes 
along the street axis and raising the 
offside curve of turning roadways are 
evident. The other lanes should be 
sloped towards the sidewalks and their 
drainage system connected with the cen- 
tral drain pipe. Also, all the other pipes 
and cables should be installed under the 
surface of the middle strips. Thus new 
installations and repairs could be effec- 
tuated without any interruption of the 
main traffic. 


(To be continued in the October number) 


This Happened Only 34 Years Ago 


NE afternoon in the year 1895, the 

famous sidewalks of New York were 
lined with crowds of spectators to witness 
a new and curious event. A prize of 
$3,000 had been offered for the motor ve- 
hicle which should make the quickest trip 
between the City Hall and the Ardsley 
Country Club, a distance of a little more 
than fifteen miles. Twenty-six cars had 
entered, but only sixteen appeared. 

The police required all of the cars to 
move through the streets in procession 
in order that the lives of citizens might 
not be endangered by the terrific speed. 
One of the cars got out of the procession 
above 125th Street and was chugging 


along at the break-neck pace of ten or 
twelve miles an hour when the driver was 
seized by a policeman because the law re- 
quired that there should be a man one 
hundred feet in advance of this mechani- 
eal contraption, warning the public with 
a red flag. General Nelson A. Miles, one 
of the judges, learning of the driver's cap- 
ture, went to the police station and ar- 
ranged for his release. 

Of the sixteen cars which entered the 
race only four managed to limp through 
to the finish. 

—From a radio address delivered on June 15, 
by Alfred H. Swayne, Vice-President, General 


Motors; First Vice-President, National Automobile 
Chamber of C 
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Nashville’s New Filtration Plant 


SUPERINTENDENT, WATER-WORKS DEPARTMENT, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


HE filtration plant for the city of 
‘ % Nashville, Tenn., which is now 

under construction, will be com- 
pleted and placed in operation in the 
early part of this summer. 

This plant is a modern, up-to-date, 
rapid sand filtration plant, consisting of 
grit chamber, mixing chamber, sedimen- 
tation basins, chemical feeding mechan- 
ism, and rapid sand filter units. The grit 
chamber, which was constructed in the 
year 1921, has a detention period of 30 
minutes on the basis of a 28,000,000 
gallon per day rate, and receives the 
water direct from the low-service pumps, 
which pump the raw water from the 
river. This basin, which is rectangular 
in shape, measures 136 feet 6 inches by 
30 feet 6 inches by 17 feet deep at the 
wall, permits the settling-out of the 
larger particles of sand and grit before 
chemicals are applied to the water. 


Mixing Chambers 


From the grit chamber the water is 
conducted through a series of mechan- 
ical mixing chambers, which will ordi- 
narily work in parallel but are arranged 
so that pairs may be operated in series. 
These mixing chamber units are rec- 


By GEORGE REYER 


day rate. The chemicals, consisting ol 
alum and lime, if needed, are fed into 
the water in the influent flume as it 
emerges from the grit chamber. The 
chemical-treated water then flows across 
the mixing chamber and is thoroughly 
mixed by means of mechanical mixers 
consisting of wooden paddles driven by 
means of individual motors and speed 
reducers at a slow rate of speed so as 
to produce a velocity in the mixing 
chambers of 0.8-foot per second, at which 
velocity an intimate mix is secured, with 
the most favorable formation of floc. 


Sedimentation Basins 

From the mixing chambers the water 
enters an outlet flume, from which it 
passes directly into the stilling chambers 
of the sedimentation basins. This still- 
ing chamber is so designed by means of 
a perforated wall that the water leav- 
ing will be uniformly distributed over 
the cross-section of the basins, and the 
basins are so designed that the water 
will travel slowly across them at a uni- 
form velocity of 1.0 foot per minute, and 
will be collected at the extreme ends of 
the basins in a collecting flume, entrance 
to which is controlled by an adjustable 
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the plant. The sedimentation basins and 
mixing chambers are provided with 
sloped bottoms to a series of plug or mud 
valves, which are operated by hydraulic 
cylinders, thus insuring an easy and 
quick cleaning of these basins 

The problem of maintaining low ve- 
locity through the various component 
parts ol the plant after the water is 
once mixed with chemicals, has 
given considerable attention, and the de- 


been 


sign of the mixing chamber, outlet flume, 
grates through the same and sedimenta- 
tion basins, have been designed primar 
ily with this idea in view, for it has been 
found that the efficiency of basins has 
been considerably sudden 
changes to high velocities of water, tend- 


lessened by 


ing to break up the floc after it had onee 
formed 

The average velocity through the mix- 
ing chambers is 8 feet per second: the 
velocity through the outlet gates from 
mixing chambers into the flume is 0.863- 
loot per second; the velocity through the 
flumes themselves is 0.48-foot per sec- 
ond; the velocity through the entrance 
gates to the basins is 0.61-foot per sec- 






































tangular in cross-section, 42 feet long by weir; from this collecting flume the ond, and the velocity across the basins is 
; 25 feet wide, and have a depth of 17 feet water is transported to the filters 0.107-foot per second, or approximately 
: 3 inches. These units, of which there through a 60-inch cast iron pipe line. 1 foot per mintue. The mixing chambers, 
are six pairs, have a retention time of The sedimentation basins are built in inlet flume and sedimentation basins have 
: 40 minutes for a 28,000,000 gallon per two units, so that one may be taken out been arranged so that there is a straight 
: 
} 





THE NEW NASHVILLE FILTRATION PLANT AND PUMPING STATION 





1. The 18,000,000-gallon rapid sand filtration plant as seen from the top of the wash water tank located on a hill at the rear of the plant. The 

mixing chambers and coagulating basins are seen at the left of the filter building. The Cumberland River at flood stage is in the background. 

2. The main filter building from the coagulation basin. 3. The front and side of the filter building. 4. End of the new boiler plant, showing part 

ef the 200-foot radial hollow tile stack. 5. The engine room, showing the Allis-Chalmers 20,000,000-gallon triple expansion pump engine in the 
background and the two 10,000,000-gallon de Laval turbo centrifugal pumping units being installed in the foreground 
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flow from one chamber to the other, and 
the basins have been designed so that 
the water does not change its direction 
from the time it enters until the time it 
thus insuring no short-circuit- 
ing of water or dead spaces, and the 
maintaining of low velocity, so benefi- 
cial to the efficiency of the basins 


le aves 


Filters 
The filters consist of units, 
having a normal capacity of 21/3 mil- 
lion gallons each, based on a rate of fil- 
tration of 125,000,000 gallons per acre 
per day. These units are constructed in 
a double row with a pipe gallery between, 
and the entire units are housed over 
with a brick superstructure. The units 
are constructed with what is known as 
a false-bottom collecting and wash 
water distributing This con- 
sists of a reinforced concrete slab con- 
structed at a height of 21 inches above 
the floor of the filter units, the slab be- 
ing perforated every 6 inches in either 
direction with %¢-inch brass nipples, in- 
to which umbrella type brass strainers 
are screwed. This permits of an equal 
distribution of the wash water coming 
into this chamber and passing up 
through the brass nipples and straiers 
into the gravel above. 

Manholes from the operating gallery 
afford entrance to the false bottom for 
Inspection, so that in this manner it can 
be determined whether any of the strain- 
ers have been loosened and become un- 
screwed from the nipples and whether 
there is any leakage of sand down 
through the gravel and into the false 
bottom, due to disturbed gravel beds. 

At the top of the strainers 18 inches 
of graded gravel is placed, this gravel 
grading from ‘%&-ineh down to 3-inch. 
On top of this gravel 30 inches of filter 
sand is placed having a uniformity co- 
efficient of 1.65 and an effective size of 
0.45-mm. The wash water is taken off 
through five steel troughs spaced uni- 
formly across the filters and emptying 
into a concrete flume in the center, from 
which point the wash water is carried 
by a cast iron drain to the river. 


Clear-Water Basin 


A clear-water storage basin has been 
constructed under the filter units, and is 
divided into two equal portions by the 
pipe gallery. This clear-water storage 
will amount to 60 minutes at a rate of 
28,000,000 gallons per day, which is suf- 
ficient to equalize a rate of pumpage be- 
tween the high- and low-service pumping 
units. The main storage of clear water 
will be in the existing 50,000,000-gallon 
reservoir, located in the heart of the 
city, to which the water is pumped by 
means of duplicate high-service carrying 
mains. 


twelve 


system. 


The Filter Building 
The entrance to the filter building is 
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through a lobby on the main floor oi 
the chemical storage building, the labora- 
tories and offices being located off this 
lobby on either side. The chemical 
storage space is on the third floor of 
this building, chemicals being brought 
up in bags by means of an elevator run- 
ning from the first floor. Dry feed chem- 
ical machines, located on the second 
floor, with loading hoppers reaching to 
the third, or chemical storage floor, sup- 
ply the required amount of chemicals 
to the raw water as it enters the inlet 
flume of the mixing chambers. 

The outside of the building is con- 
structed of brick of variegated shades 
with limestone course and trim. 
The roof is of Spanish tile. The lobby 
floor, filter operating floor and walks 
over the filter will be finished with ter- 
razzo laid in diagonal pattern. The 
trim or the base course of the lobby is 
Kosota stone and the walls of the lobby 
are Caen-stone. The ceiling over the 
lobby is a panel plastered ceiling with 
molded plaster brackets and trim. The 
inside walls of the filter room are con- 
structed of red brick up to a certain 
height, with buff brick above, with a 
trim around the windows of red brick. 


base 


Wash-Water System 


A wash-water tank for supplying wash 
water to the filters is located on a height 
of ground above the filtration plant, at 
such an elevation as to supply wash 
water under pressure of 20 pounds per 
square inch at the false bottom of the 
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filters. The line conveying the wash 
water to the filters is controlled by a 
Builder's Iron Foundry rate controller, 
so that the filter can be washed at any 
desired rate, the ordinary rate, however, 
being fifteen gallons per square foot per 
minute. 


Hydraulic Operation of Valves 


All valves controlling the filters are 
hydraulically operated valves controlled 
from a marble operating table located 
on the operating floor in front of each 
filter. The rate of filtration from each 
filter can be further controlled by a mas- 
ter controller which, when set at any 
desired rate of filtration, will control 
each individual rate controller, jor the 
individual filters, in such a manner that 
each filter will deliver its proportionate 
share of the total. 

The filtered water will be sterilized by 
means of chlorine fed from Wallace and 
Tiernan machines. Then, to insure that 
all water is thoroughly chlorinated and 
well mixed with the chlorine gas, a col- 
lecting conduit has been provided into 
which the rate controllers deliver the 
filtered water, this chamber being pro- 
vided with baffles for thoroughly mixing 
the water with the chlorine. 

This plant was designed by the J. N. 
Chester Engineers, Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
is being constructed by Foster and 
Creighton, general contractors, of Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Dr. J. W. Bauman is Com- 
missioner of Water-Works and George 
Reyer is Superintendent. 


Village Community Organization in Mississippi 


66 O furnish a convenient medium for 
cooperative community effort, and 
for full and frank discussion of com- 


munity problems.” 


“To promote closer acquaintance, sym- 
pathy, and confidence among neighbors, 
and to remove prejudice and misunder- 
standing.” 

These are two of the specific goals of 
the rural community organization work in 
Mississippi which was begun in 1926 as 
an extension project of the Mississippi 
College of Agriculture. The plan carries 
a simple constitution and by-laws, but no 
membership dues. The main factors set 
forth in the plan for a successful organi- 
zation are (1) leadership; (2) program 
(worked out to fit the individual com- 
munity); (3) supervision; (4) coopera- 
tion; (5) optimism, judgment and work. 

In a report in Rural America, issue of 
June, 1929, J. M. Dean, of the Agricultural 
College, says: 

“In 1926, 80 communities in 16 counties 
were organized with 12,000 people attend- 
ing monthly meetings; in 1927, 120 com- 
munities in 32 counties were organized 
with 24,000 people attending monthly 
meetings; in 1928, 150 communities were 
organized in 46 counties with 40,000 people 
attending monthly meetings. This year 


we will have around 200 community or- 
ganizations. The programs are roughly 
half social, half economic.” 


The significance of the programs is ex- 
emplified in the case of Hamilton com- 
munity. There, three years ago, “the soil 
was being neglected—all causing a general 
discouragement. Community spirit, com- 
munity consciousness, pride and coopera- 
tion were at low ebb.” Following the 
community survey made by the specialist 
in charge, a program was planned and re- 
ceived general acceptance and, today, as 
a result of organized community activi- 
ties in which individuals and existing 
agencies joined hands over a period of 
three years, “there are better soils, better 
crops, better homes, better society, better 
community spirit and a happier and more 
contented people. 


“Leadership training is a part of the 
program. The council composed of the 
officers and chairman of committees has 
called meetings to discuss leadership 


problems to meet twice per year in 
county-wide leaders’ conferences and once 
per year in district or state conferences. 
A definite program for leadership training 
is arranged for these conferences, and out- 
side help is called to take part and lead 
in this phase of work.” 
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Progress in Sewage Treatment Demonstrated 
at Sedalia, Missouri 


AssociaTe ENGINeEr, Burns & McDonne.tt ENGINEERING Company, Kansas C 


HE sewage treatment plants in 
‘2 the city of Sedalia, Mo., provide 
in themselves a striking reminder 
of the progress which has been made 
in sewage treatment during the past fif- 
teen years. This is especially empha- 
sized in the radical differences in design 
of the primary phase of the plants. 
The topography of the city has made 
necessary three separate treatment 
plants which serve respectively the prop- 
erty in the three distinct drainage areas 
within the corporate limits. The sew- 
erage systems have been designed so 
that all sewage flows by gravity to and 
through each of the plants. From none 
of these areas could the sewage have 
been pumped economically into the sys- 
tem serving either of the other two 
areas. 


Purpose of Treatment Plants 

The objective of primary sewage 
treatment is to remove the heavier sol- 
ids, control their decomposition and dis- 
pose of the residue. The objective of 
final treatment is to stabilize the remain- 
ing liquor to the point where it may be 
discharged to the nearest watercourse 
without danger of becoming a nuisance. 

Final disposal of the effluent from all 
three plants is into intermittent or wet- 
weather streams, all of which flow away 
from town through rural communities. 
Final treatment has been provided for 
all plants. 


Southeast Treatment Plant 


The Southeast District treatment 
plant was constructed in 1911. There 
are 5,300 people in this district, of whom 
4,500 are connected to the sewer sys- 
tem. The plant was designed for a 
connected population of 4,800. 

The primary treatment is accom- 
plished by sedimentation and digestion 
in single-story or septic tanks. 

Septic tanks were used in the earlier 
methods of primary treatment. A sep- 
tic tank is a one-story settling tank the 
lower part of which is used for sludge 
storage and digestion by bacteria. The 
settled solids, called sludge, are in direct 
contact with the incoming raw sewage. 
The bacteria cause a certain amount of 
the settled solids to be converted into 
soluble matter or gases. These gases un- 
fortunately rise through the sewage 
above, carrying some of the sludge, which 
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is carried from the tank in the effluent, 
thus defeating the purpose of the set- 
tling tank. The effluent from a septic 
tank is at best in a septic condition, 
that is, without oxygen, and is very diffi- 
cult to change into a stable liquid. The 
sludge which must be removed from 
time to time is very offensive and diffi- 
cult to dry. 

There are four tanks in parallel, in 
the Sedalia plant, thus allowing flex- 
ibility in operation. The settled sludge 
is drawn off during the rainy season di- 
rectly to the creek. The supernatant 
liquor passes to a dosing chamber, which 
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The siphonic apparatus has been cor- 
roded by the acid formed from the sep- 
tie sewage, and frequent repairs have 
been necessary 

In spite of the faults found with this 
type of installation, the plant has oper- 
ated continuously for eighteen years 
with little or no complaint from prop- 
erty owners below. 

The cost of the plant complete In 
1911 was $11,000, which would be 
equivalent to approximately $17,000 at 
present construction costs, or $3.54 per 
capita for the population that is 
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THE SOUTHEAST SEWAGE TREATMENT PLANT AT SEDALIA, MO., SHOWING THE 


SEPTIC TANKS IN THE FOREGROUND AND 


fills to a predetermined elevation, and 1s 
then dosed by automatic siphons to one 
of a series of four contact beds for final 
treatment. 

Contact beds consist of basins filled 
with crushed stone. The settled sew- 
age is distributed on these beds until the 
bed is filled. The liquor and such sol- 
ids as come over from the septic tank 
are held for approximately one hour, 
during which time the bacteria that 
exist on the filter material attack the 
organic matter and convert it into stable 
inorganic compounds. The treated sew- 
age is then discharged to the creek by 
time-controlled siphons, and the bed is 
allowed to “rest” for several hours. 

The beds become clogged with the 
solids carried over from the septic tank, 
and it has been necessary to remove 
and clean the stone periodically. 


THE CONTACT BEDS IN THE BACKGROUND 


Northwest Treatment Plant 

The Northwest District treatment 
plant was constructed in 1916. There 
are 5,700 people in this district, 4,800 
of whom are connected to the sewer sys- 
tem. The plant was designed for a con- 
nected population ot 9,500. 

The primary treatment is accomplish- 
ed by sedimentation and digestion in 
two-story or Imhoff tanks. 

The Imhoff tank is an improvement 
over the septic tank. The purposes of 
this tank are the same as those of the 
septic tank. The improvement is the 
separation of the settled solids and the 
raw sewage into 
compartment 


an upper and a lower 
The upper compartment 
is the settling chamber through which 
the sewage flows. The solids settle 
» the 


te lower compartment through 


a slot whose two edges overlap 80 
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THE NORTHWEST SEWAGE TREATMENT PLANT AT SEDALIA, SHOWING THE IMHOFF 
TANKS AND SPRINKLING FILTER WITH THE SLUDGE DRYING BED IN THE FORE- 
GROUND 


as to prevent gases from the digesting 
sludge below from rising into the sew- 
age above. These gases are allowed to 
escape through an opening called the 
vent chamber adjacent to, but separated 
from, the settling chamber. This form 
of construction requires a deep tank 
with expensive excavation and there- 
fore expensive unit sludge storage capac- 
ity. When the sludge chamber gets too 
full, or when sudden temperature 
changes occur, as in the spring and at 
other times and from causes more or 
less unknown, the sludge from below 
boils or foams up and over the walls 
of the vent chamber into the settling 
tank and thus from the tank with the 
effluent, much as occurs in the septic 
tank. Aside from this foaming, which 
occurs at times in spite of great care, 
very good results have been obtained 
from this type of plant, with constant 
attention. The sludge from an Imhoff 
tank, when properly digested, is inof- 
fensive and easily dried, and contains 
enough nitrogen compounds to make it 
valuable as fertilizer. 

There are two tanks in parallel in 
this plant. The digested sludge is 
drawn off during the dry weather to 


sludge drying beds, from which it is 
taken in a few days, in a condition 
similar to that of garden soil, without 
objectionable odor. The drying beds 
are, in substance, sand and gravel filters 
provided with underdrains for removing 
the moisture from the sludge 

The supernatant liquor passes to a 
dosing tank which discharges automatic- 
ally to a sprinkling filter for final treat- 
ment. 

A sprinkling filter is a basin filled with 
crushed stone. The stabilizing action of 
the filter depends on the biologic action 
of aerobic bacteria on the stone, very 
much as in the contact bed. The prin- 
cipal difference in construction is that 
the sprinkling filter is generally 7 or 8 
feet deep as against 3 or 4 feet in the 
contact bed. The principal difference 
in operation is that the sewage liquor 
is sprayed onto the bed, trickles directly 
through the bed and thence to the 
creek, without being retained on the “fill 
and draw” basis as in the contact bed. 
The principal advantages of the sprink- 
ling filter over the contact bed are that 
the rate of dosage may be two to three 
times as great, and that the bed purges 
itself of sewage solids. 


Some trouble has been encountered 
from “foaming” in the Imhoff tanks, and 
the filter nozzles have frequently be- 
come clogged with matches and other 
floating matter. However, considering 
the inadequate attention the plant has 
received previous to the past year, it has 
given very satisfactory service and will 
continue to serve the district for a great 
many years. Several modern additions 
to the plant have been proposed for 
future installation as the load on the 
plant increases. 

The cost of the plant complete in 
1916 was $52,500, which would be 
equivalent to approximately $84,000 at 
present construction costs, or $8.85 per 
capita for the population served. 


Southwest Treatment Plant 

The Southwest District treatment 
plant was completed in 1928. There 
are 8,500 people in this district. The 
plant was designed for a connected pop- 
ulation of 11,500. 

The primary treatment is accomplish- 
ed by sedimentation in a single-story 
tank. The sedimentation tank is 
equipped with mechanical squeegees 
which rotate very slowly, scraping the 
settled solids to a central cone. These 
solids are pumped daily to the diges- 
tion tank. The digester is equipped with 
stirring mechanism, which liberates the 
gas formed by the decomposing organic 
matter as it is formed, thus preventing 
the formation of scum on the surface 

This system of primary treatment is 
generally known as “separate sludge di- 
gestion.” The sludge from the digester 
has the same characteristics as Imhoff 
tank sludge. As the digester tank is a 
structure separate from the settling 
tank, it is impossible for any solids from 
the digester to reach the sprinkling 
filter. The first cost of this primary 
treatment plant was less than for an 
Imhoff tank of equal capacity. The 


















































THE CLARIFIER AND DIGESTER TANKS (AT LEFT) AND THE SLUDGE DRYING BEDS AND SPRINKLING FILTER OF THE SOUTH- 
WEST SEWAGE TREATMENT PLANT, SEDALIA, MO. 
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operation is by electrical power instead 
of manual and is less than would be re- 
quired for proper operation of an Im- 
hoff tank. In addition, the plant is sub- 
ject to flexible operation and control of 
the digestion process. 

The sprinkling filter provides final 
treatment of the sewage. This filter is 
very similar in construction to that in 
the northwest plant, except for improve- 
ments in providing circulation of air 
through the filter material. This is 
accomplished by the construction of gal- 
leries along both sides of the bed, form- 
ing air reservoirs which tend to main- 
tain uniform distribution of air through- 
out the bed. These galleries take the 


The Status of Municipal Electric 


N the widespread discussion and 
I propaganda about the development 

and control of the electric power 
industry, a minor but nevertheless sig- 
nificant part is being played by the 
municipally owned electric systems. The 
chief interest has been manifested with 
regard to mergers and holding com- 
panies; valuation, rate-making and 
other aspects of regulation by public 
service commissions; propaganda meth- 
ods of the industry; and such large 
projected public enterprises as Muscle 
Shoals, Boulder Dam and the St. Law- 
rence. The publicity agencies for the 
companies have sought to minimize the 
importance of the municipal plants and 
systems; they have pointed out that 
less than five per cent of the electrical 
output of the United States is generated 
or distributed by the municipalities, and 
that few of the large cities have muni- 
cipal plants; and claims have been con- 
fidently made that municipal systems 
were rapidly approaching extinction. On 
the other hand, the idea of municipal 
ownership was attacked so vigorously 
and bitterly by means of speakers, 
pamphlets, the press, the lobby, the in- 
junction and other methods more or 
less legal, that its unimportance was 
somewhat belied, and as to the claim 
that municipal systems were rapidly 
disappearing it has seemed that the wish 
might be father to the thought. 


Absolute and Relative Numbers 


Up to 1922 the number of municipal 
electric systems had been increasing at 
a substantial rate; and in that year, 
according to the census of central elec- 
trie light and power stations taken 
every five years by the United States 
Government, there was a total of 2,58i 
municipal establishments, as compared 
with 3,774 operating companies. An- 
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place of the vitrified tile risers provided 
in the northwest filter for the entrance 
of air to the bed. The galleries also 
contain the main distribution piping and 
valves and main underdrain, which were 
inaccessible in the old bed under the 
filter material. 

The cost of the plant complete was 
$95,500, which is equal to $8.30 per 
capita for the population that is served 
thereby. 


Operation 
Previous to the construction of the 
southwest plant, operatiitn and main- 
tenance of the treatment plants was left 
entirely to the City Engineer, whose 
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MUNICIPAL ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 
ESTABLISHMENTS 
1922 1927 
Alabama 33 19 
Arizona ‘ 5 8 
Arkansas 24 13 
California * ; 21 23 
Colorado asced 28 36 
Connecticut 6 6 
Delaware, Maryland and District 
of Columbia 
Florida 56 38 
Georgia ; 133 92 
Idaho . 14 4 
Illinois oa ae 7 
Indiana 93 S4 
Iowa 
Kansas Ks 
Kentucky ice ot 7 
SIDS Yon ccees st 44 
Maine ; 7 
Massachusetts 41 
Michigan 107 
Minnesota 155 
; 60 
Missouri 74 
Montana ‘ 7 
Nebraska 225 
Nevada Ren : 1 
New Hampshire ........ ge ae 
New Jersey 18 
New Mexico .... 5 
New York ....... 59 
North Carolina fons 97 
North Dakota ........ 45 
Ohio 141 
Oklahoma ain . 100 
Oregon aa 13 
Pennsylvania .. 33 51 
Rhode Island . 1 
South Carolina 47 
South Dakota . & 
Tennessee . . 4i 
Texas 38 
Utah “ 
Vermont 15 14 
Virginia 30 17 
Washington .... 14 15 
West Virginia .. 9 7 
Wisconsin ne 93 87 
Wyoming ... : 10 14 


22 18 


Mississippi 


Total 2,581 2,198 

other census was taken as of 1927, the 
results of which began to appear late in 
1928; the final report has not yet been 
issued. On November 17, 1928, one of 
the leading electrical trade journals 
made the statement that the municipal 
systems were being displaced at the 
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other duties necessarily prevented his 
giving the plants adequate attention. 
The increasing demand for higher suni- 
tary standards has required that special 
attention be given to the operation of 
these utilities, in order to obtain results 
which will justify the investment in the 
plants. The city has recognized this 
necessity and has appointed a superin- 
tendent whose sole duty is to operate 
the sewage treatment plants. 

The Burns & McDonnell Engineering 
Co., of Kansas City, Mo., and Los An- 
geles, Calif., have designed and super- 
vised the construction, and acted as con- 
sulting engineers on all of these improve- 
ments during the past eighteen years. 


Power Systems 


rate of 200 a year, which would indi- 
cate a reduction of 1,000 during the five- 
vear census interval. 

When, among the preliminary reports 
of the 1927 census, a brief summary for 
the entire country was issued, it was 
interesting to note that the number of 
municipal establishments in 1927 was 
given as 2,192, revised to 2,198 in a 
issued August 17—a_ loss 
of 383 in five years, or 148 per cent, 
from the peak. On the other hand, the 
general process of consolidation had re- 
duced the number of privately owned 
operating systems, or “commercial 
establishments,” as they are called in 
the census report, to 2,137, a drop of 
1,637, or 43.4 per cent; and the mu- 
nicipal establishments actually exceeded 
the commercial ones in number. The 
proportion of total power output (both 
generated and purchased) of municipal 
systems as compared with all, has de- 
creased from 49 to 4.7 per cent; for 
although the output of the municipal 
systems as a whole almost doubled in 
the five years, that of the commercial 
systems more than doubled. 

The number of municipal establish- 
ments by states in 1922 and 1927 is 
given in the table herewith. 


statement 


Electric Plants in Large Cities 

Although most of the municipal elec- 
tric light and power establishments are 
in small cities, they are by no means 
restricted to that group alone. One city 
of over a million inhabitants, Los 
Angeles, supplies electric service to the 
majority of its citizens, generating about 
half of the power and purchasing the 
remainder; another, Cleveland, with its 
3-cent lighting rate, supplies a substan- 
tial proportion of its inhabitants from 
a steam plant that has trebled in size 
since its beginning as a pioneer munici- 
pal electric enterprise in the metropoli- 
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with over a third 
of a million people, has the largest 
generating capacity, chiefly hydro-elec- 
tric, of any municipal system. These 
three are in competition with private 
companies, and have brought lower rates 
for the patrons of the latter as well as 
for their own. Tacoma, which has the 
fourth largest municipal system, utilizes 
water-power primarily, is without com- 
petition, and has the lowest average rate 
in the country.* 

Another outstanding municipal plant 
of large size is the steam-electric one 
of Jacksonville, Fla.,¢ which has just in- 
creased its capacity to equal that of 
Cleveland, although the number of con- 
sumers for the latter plant, which is 
loaded almost to full capacity, is much 
greater 

Two of 


in field. Seattle, 


the largest power-plants 
owned and operated by cities are those 
of San Francisco and Detroit; but 
neither of these cities has a municipal 
distribution system. San Francisco sells 
the product of its 83,000-kva. Hetch- 
Hetchy plants to the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co., and Detroit uses its 75,000- 
kva. steam plant for street lighting and 
other municipal purposes. 


Factors Influencing the Number 
of Systems 


Strong forces have been operating for 
several years to bring about consolida- 
tion in the electric power industry, and 
tremendous mergers have taken place. 
Municipalities with their own electric 
systems have been subject to a con- 
tinued campaign of various forms of 
persuasion and propaganda to accom- 
plish the turning-over of their electric 
properties to the power companies. One 
reason for this is the improvement in 
efficiency of large steam-electric turbo- 
generators, and in the utilization of coal, 
accompanied by increases in the size of 
generating units—some of 160,000-kw. 
capacity being now installed. This has 
strengthened the large companies, and 
they have striven to become still larger, 
by the process of extending their trans- 
mission lines and their markets, selling 
power at lowered rates to industries, 
utility companies and municipalities, 
and supplanting many small generating 
plants, and by the parallel process of 
financially absorbing smaller companies 
and municipal systems, while also com- 
bining into larger and larger holding 
company groups, for economy in oper- 
ating and overhead increased 
financial power and greater opportuni- 
ties for capital profits to the controlling 
financial interests. 

Prices of several times cost have been 
paid in many instances in order to get 


costs, 


* For further details about these four systems, 
see The 1929 Municipal Index, pp. 580-583. 


t See Tue American City for March, 1928, p. &6. 





a municipal plant, such prices being 
caused partly, it would seem, by a con- 
suming desire to eliminate municipal 
ownership wherever possible, and partly 
by the expectation of recouping the cost 
through profits resulting from economies 
coupled with ineffective State regulation 
of rates and the pyramiding of securities 
through holding companies. 

High prices have not been universal. 
Many small cities have given up their 
plants and business for a song, on 
promises of lowered rates or more com- 
plete service, accompanied by literally 
high-powered salesmanship or other 
forms of pressure. 

Equally vigorous campaigns as for the 
acquisition of existing municipal plants 
operating without competition have been 
conducted to discourage the establish- 
ment of new ones, or to destroy munici- 
pal enterprises competing with private 
companies. Legal devices have been 
well-nigh exhausted, and rate-cutting 
has been resorted to where municipal 
competition was being tried. One of 
the stock campaign arguments has been 
that municipal electric enterprises are 
socialistic, although they are numerous 
in such conservative States as Massa- 
chusetts in the East and Kansas in the 
West, and a leading journal of the elec- 
trical industry, the Electrical Worid, has 
said editorially regarding the spread of 
municipal ownership in the small com- 
munities: 

“An isolated small town is not neces- 
sarily a good prospect for a commercial 
enterprise, particularly if it is spread out 
over a considerable area, yet the citizens 
desired the service. At the time most 
of the systems were installed probably 
the only way these little communities 
could get the benefit of electric service 
was by action of the towns themselves. 
That such action was taken is evidence 
of community spirit and civic initiative. 
It is greatly to their credit that they 
recognized the adantages of electric ser- 
vice and obtained them despite economic 
handicaps.” 


Assets Worth Fostering 


Municipal plants, far from being at 
the end of their usefulness, continue 
to be valuable community assets with 
strong inherent advantages. Many cities 
and villages are successfully served by 
them today, some of them at remark- 
ably low rates; and in some small muni- 
cipalities the earnings of the light and 
power systems at rates similar to those 
of companies in various places of cor- 
responding size are so large that all local 
taxes have been eliminated. The in- 
tensity of the drive for the acquisition 
of municipal systems is circumstantial 
evidence of the profitableness of the 
business, the value to municipalities of 
their own systems, and the discomfort 
that the latter cause the companies, as 
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effective regulators of rates, by compe- 
tition or comparison. 

The advantages of public financing, 
both as to generally low interest rates 
and a policy of amortization of capital, 
are still present, with no fear of future 
instability due to pyramided securities. 
Engineering improvements are available 
to municipal as well as private plants. 
Municipal utility officials in separate 
cities are cooperating more and more, 
and interconnection between such cities 
for mutual advantage, and the idea of 
public-utility districts, although bitterly 
fought, are making progress. If steam 
equipment in certain instances has 
reached the stage of obsolescence, better 
methods of utilizing that source of 
power can be made use of, or the diesel 
engine, which has proved a boon to a 
great many small cities, can be adopted; 
and other forms of the internal combus- 
tion engine play a useful part. Hydro- 
electric power, where available, is of 
increasing service to cities both large 
and small. The correlation of munici- 
ple water-supply systems with electric 
power-plants, both hydro and fuel, pre- 
sents substantial advantages in many 
cases. 

But a municipal electric system has 
other reasons for retention or establish- 
ment besides its own financial success. 
For one matter, dependence upon an 
outside power supply rather than a local 
plant presents dangers of interruption 
from various contingencies, such as 
storms. But more important is the local 
control of rates and service. With mu- 
nicipal ownership these are in the hands 
of the community; but municipal con- 
trol over privately owned utilities, where 
the right exists, is subject to great dif- 
ficulties, especially over a widespread 
power system, and the right of regula- 
tion is prevailingly taken over by the 
states and the Federal courts, so that 
even a contract for electricity supply 
may be of doubtful force. State regu- 
lation of utilities has by no means been 
satisfactory to the consumer, and the 
tremendous consolidations in the elec- 
trie power industry create increasing 
doubt as to their effective control. 


An Effective Regulator of Rates 
and Service 
Even where a city supplies only a part 
of the electrical service in the commu- 
nity, and is in competition with a pri- 
vate company, with resultant handicaps 
to the efficiency of the physical system, 
there are many instances where this has 
been a most effective form of regulation 
of the company’s rates and service, and 
financial benefits have accrued to the 
customers of the private concern as well 
as of the municipal plant. 


Cases exist, of course, where power can 
be purchased more cheaply than the size 
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oi the municipal system permits it to be when 


future contract negotiations are not tter eV nad there are The) 
generated even with improved equip- to be made but if the distribution those wh leny the possibility private 


ment; but the cost of power at the system is sold, its disposal may 
switchboard is only one element, and a cut to be practically an irrevocable step. servic Time and experience alone will 
minor one at that, in the total cost of As long as the municipally owned plant prove the truth of these views or ol 
placing it at the disposal of the do- in the small citv has a fighting engineer- 
mestic and small commercial consumers, ing chance, as an isolated project or 


turn business achieving the ideal of public 


some intermediate one. For the present, 
as private enterprise in the electrical in 
and a saving in that one factor through part of an inter-city municipal system, dustry is riding high in the saddle 
the purchase of power, especially where its ascendancy or submergence will de- municipal enterprise is entitled to 
ypportunity to demonstrate its 


ibilities without the forms of unjust 


the system can still be self-sustaining pend upon the growth of the science and 
with its own power, may be over- art of municipal administration, in com- cap 
shadowed by loss of control over future parison with the ability of private oj 


pposition and dogmatic enmity to 
arrangements. This contingency is les- business to subordinate profit-making to which it is now too often subject The 


sened if the generating plant is retained social aims. There are those on the public need will not be best served 
for emergency, and if provision is made one hand who maintain that municipal without such use of the experimental 
for a rehabilitation fund to be available administration is inherently incapable, method 


Beaux Arts Competition Gives Promise of Better 
Design for Steel Bridges 


M W KLEINMAN, a. student of The problem was the design of a steel while in some cases the drawings by 
e architecture at the University of highway bridge over a slow-running stream mitted obviously lacked a knowledge of 
Illinois, has been awarded first cash prize 200 feet wide, to connect the business sec- fundamental engineering principles, they 
of $500 in a competition for a theoretical tion of a medium-size city with its resi- did not 
steel bridge design held by the Beaux Arts dential quarter. The competition was lim- 
Institute of Design in cooperation with the ited to irchitectural students of the 


run counter to those principles to 
iny great extent. Furthermore, they ha 


shown imagination and originality The 


American Institute of Steel Construction. schools and ateliers affiliated with the prove that it is possible to obtain new 
It was felt that the economy of design in Beaux Arts Institute of Design ind beautiful effects in steel bridges.’ 

such structures has often been permitted “Students designs of steel bridges may he second prize, of $250 in cash, went 
to sacrifice all opportunity for architec- not always be practical,” said Charles F. to P. A. Bezy, University of Illinois; third 
tural attractiveness, and that the crea- Abbott, Executive Director of the Amer- prize of $100, to W. J. Jenson, of Atelier 


tion of original designs should be en- ican Institute of Steel Construction, in  Hirons; and in addition to these cas! 


couraged. discussing the results of the contest. “And _ prizes, six special merit awards were 
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THE PRIZE-WINNING DESIGN IN THE COMPETITION FOR A STEEL BRIDGE HELD BY THE BEAUX ARTS INSTITUTE OF DESIGN 
AND THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF STEEL CONSTRUCTION 


M. W. Kleinman, the winner, taking cognizance of modern requirements, has placed beacons on the piers for the guidance of aviators at night 
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A MONTHLY 
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Honorable Sirs: 


E have been hearing a good deal about the crime 
W wave problem for the last few years and, if 
we may judge by the meager success we are having in 
solving it, we are likely to continue to hear of it for 
some time to come. But has it ever occurred to you 
that we are barking up the wrong tree—or rather, 
yapping up the tree when we ought to be digging at the 
roots? Suppose we did get every known criminal and 
lock him up for keeps; would that end the crime prob- 
lem? Even assuming so preposterous a procedure, in 
another generation we would have to do it all over 
again because it would leave among the wayward of 
today those who will be the criminals of tomorrow. 


HE problem of crime prevention is basically a 
problem of the child and the family. As the twig 
is bent Criminals no more spring suddenly into 
existence than acorns or oak trees. They grow. 
Broadly speaking, and ignoring technical and con- 
troversial classifications, there are two kinds of wrong- 
doers—the mentally mal-adjusted and the socially mal- 
adjusted. 


HE first group are permanently, or on occasion, 

lacking in mental responsibility for their acts. 
They include the feeble-minded, the dangerously epi- 
ieptic and the psychopaths. The. feeble-minded are 
harmless until they do some great harm Then we get 
frenzied and want to do something to the wrong-doer 
rather than to the thousands of potential fiends about 
us. The handling of the various groups of the mentally 
abnormal is no easy task. It is an unpopular one be- 
cause its necessity is not always made clear. There are 
two points, however, where our effectiveness could be 
enormously increased. The first is in the schools 
through which our entire population now filter. A well- 
equipped and well-supported department of mental 
hygiene would amply repay its cost. Secondly, every 
good city hospital has, or should have, a psychopathic 
or observation ward. We should remember that the 
public crank who thinks he has the deeds to half the 
city readily shades off into the political assassin who 
seeks to avenge some fancied wrong. 


UCH more important, and happily more fruitful 
and inspiring, is work with the socially un- 
adjusted. These are the kids who never had a chance, 
whose mothers worked and had to leave them to roam 
the street and make what companions they chanced. 
These are the youngsters who form gangs because there 
is very little else in the way of amusement for them, 
who develop strange loyalties and ideals because they 
never have a chance to form better. 
They are normal children with a normal amount of 














animal spirits that asks only a normal amount of play. 
Qur cities were built for grown-ups. As the old-fash- 
ioned vacant lots give way to skyscrapers or are incased 


in billboards, where are the boys to play? If they 
start up a game of “one-o’-cat” a cop will soon appear 
to chase them. In fact, getting chased by the cops is 
one of the accepted modes of boyish sport in some 
places. Play, properly motivated, is one of the best 
character developers we have. And think of a city 
with thousands of kids and no place to play! 


LAYGROUNDS are worth every cent we put into 

them. An elaborate mechanism is hardly neces- 
sary, but mechanical devices increase the utility of a 
given area besides heightening the enjoyment of the 
children. Every city needs one or more large stretches, 
more or less rustic, for Saturdays and summertime, but 
almost everywhere the greatest need is for numerous 
small playgrounds close to the children’s homes for 
after-school use. 

These last, of course, are largely an attempt to remedy 
the thoughtlessness of the past. For the future the 
real answer for the little tots is playgrounds planned 
with all new houses. Children’s courts, probation sys- 
tems and reformatories are at least an improvement on 
the ancient barbarities which they replaced, but they 
salvage but a small fraction. The best system is healthy 
home surroundings and natural parental care. The 
city’s opportunity is a big one. Opportunity is usually 
the measure of responsibility. 


W* have recently been somewhat disturbed by a 
series of prison outbreaks. There was some dis- 
position to blame the New York State disturbances on 
the Baumes or Fourth Offender Law. The records indi- 
cate that some hundred and sixty-five were serving life 
sentences under this law and there has been some debate 
as to whether or not this group was numerically signifi- 
cant. These spectacular outbursts do, however, call 
attention to the serious crowding that exists in these 
institutions. A recent report gave Missouri a particu- 
larly black record in this respect. There can be no ques- 
tion that many whom we discharge yearly from our 
prisons are less fit to be in society than when they were 
first booked. Overcrowding, idleness, and a lack of 
classification are serious breeders of more crime. We 
are maintaining these huge crime colleges at great pub- 
lic expense. For but a slightly increased expenditure 
we could at least reduce the crime breeding which our 
present prison conditions foster and perhaps enter the 
field of social rehabilitation. But we cling to our stupid, 
short-sighted economy. 


Yours cooperatively, 
HINTSAND POINTERS. 
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LOOKING DOWN UPON THE COMMERCIAL CENTER OF OSAKA, JAPAN 


Osaka to Be Still Greater in All Respects 


Second Period Comprehensive City Plan Now Laid Out 


By NAKAGAWA TATSUO, MOSM .R. 
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DrPARTMENT 


HE writer is much grateful to 

THe American City for the 
courtesy shown by the February 
number of 1927, and to those interested 
in the works of Osaka for their enquiries. 
The short description appeared there- 
in, is merely a glance cast at a section 
of one of the arterial road improvement 
works included in the First City Plan- 
ning Work of Osaka. And, to give some 
idea of the actual course of city plan- 


and constructions of arterial roads, con- 
structions and improvements of canal 
facilities, sewage disposal works, estab- 
lishment of a complete system of parks, 
parkways and cemeteries, to be executed 
with an estimated cost of some $230,- 


000,000. 


This Second Plan was chartered and 
officially published by the Imperial 
Government under date of May 29, 
1928, and, the drafts for the actual 
working schedule are now under con- 
templation. Here, before going over 
this new plan, I want to spare some 
lines for an abstract of the First Plan 
now under execution. 


City of Osaka 
got the city charter under the Municipal 
Administration Code in 1889, with an 
area of 6 square miles, and a population 





*So called because of the plan revised in the 
course of its progress, in view of the great seismic 
disaster of Tokyo and its vicinities in 1923. 


or Civil 


of 472,300; whereas, last four decades 
multi-multiplied both to about 66 
square miles and 2,330,000 respectively. 

Tracing back the history of Osaka, we 
find ourselves in the years of sometime 
before the ascension of Emperor Jimmu, 
660 B. C. Osaka’s brilliant situation in 
the Far East, however, did not appear 
till it came to be the capital of Japan 
in the reign of Emperor Nintoku (313 
A.D.). And, though the keenest atten- 
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Please 
commercial and industrial 
metropolis of Japan laid out on the 
delta of the River Yodo 


discussed 


Planning came to De 
visualize a 


City Planning Area 
in which the works are to be carried out 
is called the Osaka District of City 
Planning and includes the city proper, 
two towns and nine villages in the out- 


skirts, 


or with an aggregate area of 85 








A COMPLETED SECTION OF THE MAIN BOULEVARD 
This fine highway is 144 feet wide and will be nearly 15,000 feet long. 


ning work of Osaka, so-called Revised* tions to foster the city soundly were square miles. The entire area, accord- 
; City Plan of Osaka (and now called the paid by the city’s rulers of all dynasties, ing to the Home Office Order No. 66, 
First City Plan of Osaka) should have it was not until the i9th year of Meiji 1925, is divided into three Use Districts 

to be reviewed. (1886 A.D.) that the city improvement ee ee oe ee 
Now, we have before us the Second Projects in the present sense of City Industrial District 30.2% of the area 
; Comprehensive Plan for the Greater 

Osaka, with somewhat regional nature, 

comprising five main items—widenings o) bs 





Note the four traffic 


lanes and parallel park strips containing additional lighting standards 
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AN AIR VIEW OF OSAKA’S IMPOSING CIVIC CENTER 


All bridge 


are being reconstructed 


Dust t 11.0% o 
nated a4 


The First City Plan 


i first city improvement pial Vas 

119, and we were pushing our 

en the disastrous earthquake of 

"2 Tokvo, Yokohama and theu 
s suggested us the necessity ol 

n modifications to be maa n our 
Thus it was since 1925 that the 

ty plan was launched to be 

ll etead In a period of nine years DY 
f 1933 with the total cost of 
$115,000,000. The plan includes 

owing four items 

1. Improvements and Constructions 


of Streets 


spanning the canals of the city proper, several of which are shown in this picture, 
The large building in the center houses the municipal offices 


Work 
< ( yplet 
P Und NW 
N W I N I 
n Leng Let 
Lines Feet Fee Lin } 
I 1 144 14,778 l 2,22 
| B 1 96 12,300 l 4,302 
I ( 27 72-90 183,582 1¢ 75,768 
\ 1 ci 11,256 2 i 
2 B 11 42-48 84,900 2 6. 
4 106 816 2 93 ¢ 
This work includes the constructions 


and reconstructions of about 90 bridges, 
cf which those that have already 
completed and that are now under con- 
struction number 28. 


) 


2. Reconstruction 


been 


of Existing 


Bridges 





1929 


Eighty-two bridges now existing over 
the canals of the city proper are to be 
reconstructed fire-and-quake proof, in- 
dependent of the bridge construction 
work just mentioned, and, 67 of which 
have already been completed or under 
construction. 

3. Re-adjustment Street 
and 


of Width, 


4. Pavement of Streets 


About 55 acres of existing street sur- 
face in the city proper, needs be re- 
adjusted to bring these streets in con- 
formity with the fixed width. And 147 
acres of existing streets are to be paved. 
These two works are very near a com- 
pletion 

Besides the works above mentioned, 
the other works to be prosecuted as the 
city planning, but separately from the 
financial and technical points are as 
tOLLOWS: 

Rapid Transit System—Construction 
of the Municipal High Speed Electric 
Railway of 33.86 miles on an eight-year 
program, at a cost ol about $80,000,000 
will commence field works this year. 

Sewage Disposal Works.—Sewage dis- 
posal works to be carried out as city 
planning were decided in 1922, and in- 
cluded the establishments and improve- 
ments of two drainage areas and eight 
pumping stations. With the of 
ibout $4,350,000, the works have drawn 
to finish. 


cost 


Development Works near Osaka Sta- 
tion—With the cost of about $5.000.- 
000 a large reconstruction work with a 
view to improving the areas near Osaka 
Station is to be carried out on six-year 
program from 1929. 

tadial Road Construction. — Ten 
roads of 48 to 90 feet in width running 
in connection with the city streets to- 
ward the boundary of the planning 
area are to be constructed with a cost 
of $14,000,000, on ten-year program by 
the governor of Osaka Prefecture. 
(Total length, 123,600 feet.) 
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A RECONSTRUCTED BRIDGE, ONE OF THE 90 WHICH ARE BEING REBUILT IN CONJUNCTION WITH THE STREET IMPROVEMENT 


PROGRAM 

















The Second City Plan 


Resuming the original subject, I pro- 
ceed to the newly granted plan. As has 
been said, actual working schedule is 
now being studied, and, accordingly, the 
city’s financial policy to meet with this 
large expenditure is not publishable. 
But, as a rule, municipal city planning 
bonds, special assessments for benefits 
and incomes from municipal properties 
will be the chief revenue items. 

Regional nature of city planning, we 
call it, as it deals with the entire city 
planning area. Following five items are 
the plans included. 


1. Streets 
The distribution and the state of 
utilization of roads and streets within 


the city planning area of Osaka differ 

much according to whether they are 

laid in the old city area or outside. In 

the former, roads and streets are com- 

paratively systematic, laid in direct 

ways and, as a whole, properly located. 

But they were of antique construction, 

of narrow width and of those that left 

much to be desired for the traffic condi 

tions of the recent era, which came t 

be detrimental to the efficient activities 

\ of our trades. To deal with this problem, 

improvement works of streets as city 

planning have, as aforesaid, been desig- 

nated and are being carried out; which, 

on completion, will provide us about 

460,000 feet of arterial roads inclusive 

of those already existing. This will turn 

over a new leaf, it is true, but not com- 

' pletely, if a further consideration is 

given in regard to their connections 

with other facilities and to the locations 

of these streets. Outside the former city 

, boundary, we find a few radial roads 

[ Sete the newly opened Osaka-Kobe 

Interurban Highway, but these invaria- 

‘bly being of narrow width, are far from 

being fit for the purpose as the arterial 

roads. In other words, even on comple- 

tion of above mentioned street improve- 

ment works, the total length of the ar- 

terial roads outside the old city boun- 

dary hardly reach a quarter part of those 

within. Should no proper measure be 

taken for such a condition, surrounding 

districts would develop, in the days to 

come, into uncontrollable and un- 

healthy communities, which may doubt- 

less be destined to a fathomless desola- 

tion in case of plagues or seismic or 
fiery disasters. 

To establish the street plans within the 
city planning area of Osaka became an 
urgent need. And, we have added by 
way of supplementing the formerly de- 
cided plans, a few arterial roads and 
secondary streets for the old city proper; 
while, the adjustment of the existing 
road system and width, the laying out 
of arterial streets at a mile’s distance, as 
a rule, and the provision of several sec- 
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CITY for 
ondary streets for aiding, as guide lines, 
the site planning and the building task 
and in moderating the overcrowding 
suburban districts, are planned for the 


newly added city area. 
Width in Number of 
Class Feet Lines 

Ist B 93.5 1 
Ist C 72-88.5 35 
2nd A 59 1 
2nd B 3649 64 

101 


Total length, 962,000 feet 


Total working cost, about $105,830,000 


2. Canals 

Though the existing rivers and canals 
in the city reach a total length of 312,- 
000 feet or an aggregate suriace area ol 
about 10 per cent of the city area, most 
of them serve only for discharging waste 
water and are not the important part- 
ners in transporting systems of the city, 
save those totalling to 292,000 feet in 
length. Especially in the expected man- 
ufacturing centers in the suburban dis- 
tricts of the old city proper, no naviga- 
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correlative connections between the ex- 
isting rivers and canals in the central 
city, to establish canal plans for the 
newly added city area for both dis- 
charging and navigating purposes to 
ifford every opportunity for the city’s 
industrial developments. 


Class Width of Feet Number of Lines 
2nd iM 5 
3rd 131-246 3 
5th 82 l 
oth 59-115 6 
1 
I l ngt 141,000 feet 
rota t, about $13,800,000 


3. Sewerages 
the installation and 
improvement of sewerage system are in- 


Usele ss to say, 


evitable for the citizen’s health The 
topographical condition of Osaka is 
generally flat except in the eastern 
Uemachi hill districts, and the rivers 


and canals of every magnitude run in 


all directions resulting in stagnant 


waters which are liable to offensive 


odors and emission of epidemics. Far 



























































ble rivers are available at present and back in 1893, Osaka took up, through 
we propcese, besides an adjustment ol the decision of the city coun il, a con- 
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SECOND CITY PLAN OF OSAKA, SHOWING STREETS, CANALS, PARKS 


AND CEMETERIES 
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ONE OF THE NEW BRIDGES OVER THE CANALS 
Eighty-two of these bridges are being reconstructed independently of the street work 


secutive improvement works of ordinary 
side ditches and of sewerages in a part 
of the previous city proper on five-year 
program. 

Following this, other areas, too, en- 
joyed the same benefits, and, at last, 
in 1922 and 1923 the sewerage improve- 
ment works in a part of the former city 
was begun; of which I have already men- 
tioned among the Other Works to be 
carried out in the First City Plan. As 
stated above Osaka witnessed an almost 
well done improvement and construc- 
tion works except in the western bay- 
front districts, yet, nothing in removing 
turbidities and stinks, as the waste and 
the rain waters are poured into the near- 
est rivers or canals through a sedimenta- 
tion process. Moreover, we have a 
newly added city area in April, 1925, 
where no improvement schemes are es- 
tablished, and of which especially in the 
environments of the previous city 
proper, ditches are seen demolished and 
waste water stand in bad drainage even 
on fine days due to the low humid condi- 
tion of the area, where once on a rainy 
day wretched spectacles of floods over 
the roads and built sites are indescrib- 
able. Immediate steps are exigent for 
the betterment of sewerages. Based on 
these standpoints, we plan to secure 
complete sewerage plans, that is, di- 
viding the entire city, in accordance 
with the topographical condition, into 
five discharging districts, provide each 
of them with a disposing yard with ade- 
quately situated pumping stations and 
sewage pipes of all sizes, to deal with the 
effluents by the most up-to-date proc- 
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Dischar 


Total wor 


ging area, about 


60 square miles 
king costs, about $80,000,000 


4. Parks 
The city planning area of Osaka ex- 
tends to about 85 square miles. Esti- 


mating the future population of the en- 
tire area, from the present state of dis- 


tribution, at 90,000 and 40,000 per 
square mile both in the former city and 
the suburbs respectively, we will get 
about 4,500,000 in future. Next, if one 
tsubo wide of park is required per 
capita, 4,500,000 tsubo of park sites 
shall be needed in the whole 
(1,124 tsubo equals 1 acre.) 

To survey the existing parks of Osaka, 
50,000 tsubo of Tennoji, 20,000 tsubo 
of Nakanoshima and 40,000 tsubo of 
Sumiyoshi together with some ten other 
commons aggregate to only 200,000 
tsubo. With an ever increasing ten- 
dency of population of Osaka, such a 
state of things will bring about so much 
evil influences detrimental to citizen’s 
health, welfare and culture. Herein lies 
the reason why we should secure the 
park plans both in and out of the city 
boundary in order to avail ourselves of 
every opportunity of their construc- 
tion. In planning the park system, con- 
siderations are given to the natural 
scenery, the geographical condition and 
other various plans for future equip- 
ments of the sites. Thirty-three parks 


area. 
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with an acreage of over 3,000 tsubo 
(total area about 1,700,000 tsubo), and 
13 parks of less than 3,000 tsubo (total 
area about 20,000 tsubo), are planned. 
These produce no satisfactory propor- 
tion to the vast entire area, yet the ser- 
vices they are expected to render, in 
cooperation with the riverside greens of 
the River Shinyodo, the existing wild 
opens and other small parks to be 
worked out in the future site plannings, 
would be beyond our estimations. 


46 parks with a total area of 1,147 acres. 
12 parkways totaling to about 12 miles in length. 


5. Cemeteries 


As there are about 270 burial grounds 
with a total acreage of 93,380 tsubo in 
Osaka at present, the city is by no means 
insufficiently provided. But they are 
inorderly distributed, and removals and 
reconstructions of numerous grave yards 
are also inevitable if the civic beauty 
and the utilization of the urban land are 
taken into considerations. The more so 
is the problem because of the fact that 
almost all of the yards except those of 
Tennoji and Nagara, are fully covered 
with tombstones and 96 per cent out of 
the total acreage is already occupied. 
Even 3,444 tsubo left at present would 
hardly satisfy the demands of the fol- 
lowing seven years, calculating from the 
increase of population and the actual 
use of burial lands in the city, which 
insists On some measures to be taken up. 


Osaka’s new city plan has selected 
two cemetery sites in both northern and 
southern outskirts of the city, their 
profitable area being 50,000 tsubo each. 
In this area there will be passages and 
ornamental lots, yet the buriable area 
of 25,000 tsubo each will await to miti- 


gate the painful circumstances of the 
date. 


Cemeteries to be developed equals about 81.7 
acres. 


Total cost equals about $1,600,000. 





special problems arise. 
three aids are available: 


page 3 of each issue. 


year. 





(1) For Present Reading and 


(2) for Future Reference 


The articles and items in Tue American Crry have this two-fold 
value. Subscribers who file or bind the magazine are almost certain 
to find in back numbers information of great practical value when 


For convenience in turning to articles on any subject desired, 
(a) The Index to Contents which is now being published on 


(b) The Semi-Annual Indexes, published immediately preced- 
ing the back cover of the June and December issues of each 


(ec) Tae Municipar Inpex, published annually. 
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Regulations for Water Taps and Services— 


Part I 





Abstracts from Pamphlets Issued by Municipal Water Departments and Private Companies 


O many inquiries have been re- 

ceived by the Editors of Tue 

American Criry for information 
as to the regulations governing the in- 
stallation of services and taps and the 
requirements for turning on and shut- 
ting off water by municipal depart- 
ments and by private water companies, 
that an intensive survey has been under- 
teken to include the entire United 
States, with information from represen- 
tative cities. 

The abstracts published in this series 
of articles cover only the questions of 
regulations for taps and installation of 
services, omitting the legal verbiage 
which is so common in many of the 
regulations. Figures are given for the 
costs and fines imposed, wherever those 
are available. In each case these ab- 
stracts have been submitted to the city 
or private company for checking be- 
fore publication. 


Ft. Payne, Ala. 
When it is necessary to tap mains, the 
company may require the consumer to 
pay a tapping fee of $3.50. 


Gadsden, Ala. 

If the water bill is not paid before the 
15th of the month in which it is due, the 
supply shall be immediately discontinued 
and shall not be turned on again until 
all arrears and a fee of $1 for cutting-on 
are paid. 

Arcata, Calif. 

All service pipes must be run out to the 
property line and must be laid deep 
enough to run under the gutter, if ex- 
tended into the street, and not less than 
3 inches below the gutter. 

Water-rates are due and payable on the 
first day of each month. If bill is not paid 
within 15 days, the water may be shut off 
without further notice and will not be 
turned on again except upon payment of 
all arrears. 

Any plumber or other person connecting 
a service pipe with the pipe system of the 
company may turn the water on at the 
street cock to test the pipes, but must in 
all cases leave the water turned off. The 
water will be turned on by the authorized 
agent of the company upon application 
by the consumer at the office of the com- 
pany. 

Dinuba, Calif. 

All consumers must have and maintain 
a stop cock on the service, controlling 
water pipes inside the premises, and under 
no circumstances shall the water-works 
stop cock be used without special per- 
mission. 

La Mesa, Calif. 


The La Mesa, Lemon Grove and 


Spring Valley Irrigation District reserves 
the right to regulate the size, character 
ind location of each meter and service, 
the cost of the meter to be paid at the 
time of making application for service. 

The District retains the ownership of 
meter and service. The service installed 
becomes attached to the property which 
it serves, and no additional charge for in- 
stallation, except a turn-on charge, will 
be made upon change of ownership of thi 
property, unless the character of th 
service is changed. A charge will be made 
for a change in location or character of 
the service made at the request of the 
consumer. 

The District will install service pipe of 
suitable capacity from its water-mains to 
the curb line or property line of property 
abutting upon a public street in which a 
water-main is installed. No service longer 
than 100 feet will be installed at the fol- 
lowing rates: 


5g x %” meter service $20 
%” meter service. . 30 
1” meter service : 40 
1%” meter service 55 
2° meter service : e 85 
Flume box service 60 


No meters larger than 2” are now installed by 
the District. 


Should a bill for water remain unpaid 
on the 15th of the month following the 
use of the water, the District will discon- 
tinue service until the bill, including a 
penalty of 5 per cent of the bill, but not 
less than 25¢ nor more than $25, is paid 
in full. A charge, as follows, will be made 
to re-establish service: 


5% x %” meter service $2 
aad : 

4” meter service 3 
1” meter service 
me 

14%" meter service 
2” meter service 6 


Lindsay, Calif. 


For ordinary connections of %” or 
smaller, $10 is charged, and $12 is charged 
for 1” connections. For a special connec- 
tion or one larger than 1”, the rate will be 
determined by the water superintendent 

All bills are due on the first day of the 
month and if they are not paid by the 
10th, the superintendent may cause thi 
water to be turned off, in which case a 
charge of $1 is made for turning it on 
again. 

There shall be a stop cock in every con- 
nection at a point designated by the water 
supe rintendent, the cock and box contain- 
ing it to be furnished by the city for its 
exclusive use. Water consumers are re- 
quired to provide another stop cock or 
valve to be placed at the first suitable 
joint outside the meter box beyond the 
stop or service of the city 

All taps to the main shall be made by 
the city. 


Manhattan Beach, Calif. 
When water bills are not paid by the 
10th of the month following the month in 
which the water is used, a penalty of 15 
per cent will be added and, if not paid by 
the 20th, water may be turned off without 
further notice. A charge of 50c¢ will be 
made for turning off the water and $l tor 
turning it On again. 


Red Bluff, Calif. 
Connections will be made by the city 
to any place within 100 feet of the main. 
If more than 100 feet from the nearest 
main, the applicant is required to pay in 
advance the cost of installing the connec- 
tions in excess of 100 feet from his prop- 
erty line. The cost of all connections 
within the property line shall be paid by 
the consumer, or he may have the work 
done subject to the approval of the super- 
intendent. 

If the water bill is not paid by the 10th 
of the month, service will be discontinued 
and $2 will be charged for opening and 
closing the street valve. If a deposit has 
been made, the amount due is deducted 
from the deposit and the depos¢t must be 
re newed before the water is again turned 
on. 

Each consumer must have on his own 
premises a stop cock in a place easy of 
access for the convenient shutting-off of 
the supply. A charge of $2 will be made 
to the consumer each time a stop cock of 
the city is used for turning off water for 
the benefit of the consumer. 

A charge of $2 will be made for discon- 
tinuing service and turning it on again 
within six months. No charge will be 
made for transferring a consumer from 
one house to another. 

Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Service pipe must be laid by the con- 
sumer to within 2 feet of the curb line of 
the street and properly equipped with a 
shut-off approved by the superintendent. 
The fees for making connections or 


en- 
larging those already in are 


Unpaved Paved 


Streets Streets 
%” service $15 $30 
1” service 20 35 
114” service 35 50 
2” ce 65 80 


If bills are not paid by the 10th of the 
month, a penalty of 10 per cent is added, 
and if not paid within another 10 days 
1 further charge of 50e is made and the 
water turned off. The water is not turned 
on again until all arrearages 
have been paid in full 


ind penalties 


Watts, Calif. 
On failure to comply with the rules and 
regulations of the company or to pa 


y rates 
and meter rent, the water may be shut off 
until the amount due, with $1 in addition 
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nd is paid. Should the consume! mn 
ew , ter it has been shut off at 
the « cock. water will be turned 
the main and a charge of $5 made tor 
the expense of turning off and on 
Whittier, Calif. 
Service onne ns are made 
following 
IN NPAVED STREETS AND ALLEYS 
‘ -. eter 31 
x % 2 
1" ‘ 
l ete i 
I PAYVI STREETS AND ALLEYS 
.” oe ew s” x %” meter + SN) 
rs wit 5” x %” meter 60 
: ‘ iv 
l ] ‘ 100 
5 
Service r than 2 il ( ru i te 
the cost « I erial and r used 
pl 10 or supervisiol 
Meter 1 d when rend 1 and 
beco juent 15 day I nder 
ing, when water may be shut off without 
ther not A charge of $1 will be 
I de tor turning off and on If the oc- 
‘ int | remises turns on the water 
een turned off at the curb 
k | ty, it will be shut off at the 
t ! harge of $5 made for turning 
Greeley, Colo. 
\ s must be of copper or 
‘ iterial ro d by the 
erintendent of water, and corporation 
COCK cul LO} cor k and service pipes 
must be of the size specified. The service 
pipes must extend from the water-main to 
the curt ( cock and Sto} cock box 
which must be placed 12 feet from the lot 
| he city furnishes the service pipe 
corporation cock, curb stop cor k, stop cock 
HOxX, saddle tor converse oint, pipe-tap- 
ng 1 hu ind repairs at cost All 
rvice must be laid at least 54 leet 
below the estal lishe d grade of the street 
from the water-main to the lot lin 
When wv is turned off for any reason, 
a charge of $1 will be made for turning it 


on again 
Collinsville, Conn. 

No one but the superintendent of the 
water company is allowed to tap any 
water-main or connect a service pipe to 
the main. Corporation cocks are furnished 
and tapped-in and curb cocks are fur- 
nished by the company. All cocks and 
valves outs buildings, with the excep- 
tion of the corporation and sill cocks, 
must be fitted with iron gate-boxes 

All water-takers are required to lay 


service pipes of a quality and size to be 
determined by the com inv, to a de pth 
of not less than 4% feet, at their own ex- 
pense. A stop and waste cock must be 
located just inside each building. Service 
pipes must be connected with the cor- 
poration cocks by means of lead connec- 
tions not less than 24 inches in length. 
In case of violation of any of the rules 
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the company or non-payment of water 
bills within 15 days after they have be- 
come due, the water is liable to be shut 
and a charge of $2 will be made to 


ver the cost of turning it on again 


Meriden, Conn. 
The city lays the service pipe to the 
rb line and places the shut-off and « irb 


+ 


int must complete the 





ox, but the ppl 
ynnection with the house or building. All 
rvice pipe must be laid not less than 


} feet bek the surface of tl ground 
d in case t! suriace grade 1s lowered 
er the | es re placed th ] Ss must 
lowered correspondingly 

New Haven, Conn. 
Service pipes must be laid 5 feet below 


the surface of the street ind must be pro- 
ided at the curb with a stop cock pro- 
ected by an iron extension box leading 
to the surface and having a cover marked 
iter.” A stop and waste cor k must also 
provided, located inside the cellar wall 
the building. Plumbers may do this 
ork upon written authority tro the su- 
erintendent of water ind subject to su- 
Lead service 
e shall be it least x” in diameter 
()ther kinds of pipe must be 144 inches 
When pipes other than lead are used for 
rvices, the y must be connecte | with the 


rvision by the company 


treet main by at least 3 feet of AA lead 
Putnam, Conn. 

Service pipe will be laid by the water 
department to the inside of the cellar 
vall or other place desired, and will be 
furnished with a sto and waste cock 
Service pipe within the street limits will 
be laid at the expense of the department 
the owners paying for all that comes with- 
property. No service will be laid 
where the annual water rent will be less 
than $5 


in their 


In case of violation of any of the regu- 


lations of lepartment or non-payment 
of bills, water may be turned off and a 


charge of $2 made for turning it on 


Rockville, Conn. 

Water rents are due on the first of April 
and October and, if they remain unpaia 
for one month after they are du the 
water will be shut off and $2 charged to 
turn it on 

All services must be laid at a minimum 
depth of 4% feet for the distance from 
the main to the inside of the cellar wall. 
Where other than lead pipe 1s used, only 
genuine wrought iron pipe, galvanized, of 
not less than 144” in diameter, or steel 
pipe of standard weight, not less than 
1%” in diameter, and thoroughly gal- 
vanized by the hot process and unwiped, 
may be used. The connection at the main 
except for wrought iron main of 2%” 
diameter or less, shall be by means of a 
gooseneck at least 30” in length, made of 
not less than 4%” AA lead pipe for pres- 
sures up to 100 pounds, and 4%” AAA lead 
pipe for higher pressures. Where lead 
pipes are used, they must be not less 
than 4%” AA lead pipe from the main 
to the cellar wall, except where a single 
family is to be sypplied, in which case a 
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%” AA lead pipe may be used where the 
pressure is 100 pounds or less, or AAA 
lead pipe for pressures over 100 pounds 

All service must be provided with a 
full-way shut-off and curb box at or near 
the curb, and a full-way stop and waste 
cock inside the cellar wall 


Sharon, Conn. 

All service pipes must be laid by the 
consumer. Tappings of the main will be 
made by the company and billed to the 
consumer at cost. The company will in- 
stall a shut-off at or near the street line of 
the property at its own expense. 

When water-rents are 60 days overdue, 
i written notice is sent to the consumer, 
giving him a further ten days, at the end 
of which time the water may be shut off 
nd $2 charged for turning it on again. 


Waterbury, Conn. 


The charges for tapping mains are as 
ollows: for each 4%” tapping, with cor- 
poration and gooseneck furnished, $5.75; 
for each 1” tappirg, with corporation and 
gooseneck, $7.25; for larger tappings, the 
ictual cost of the work is charged. 

Curb boxes and curb cocks are fur- 
nished by the water department and 
charged to plumbers at current prices 


Dade City, Fla. 

For tapping any water-main or con- 
necting with any water-pipe, and extend- 
ing the supply pipe to the curb line, a 
charge of $2.50 is made in addition to all 
expense for labor, material, etc. 

When water is turned off for failure to 
pay the water bill, a fee of $1 will be 
charged for turning it on, but when it is 
cut off by order of the owner of the 
property who is not in arrears, only 50c 
is charged for turning the water on 


Gainesville, Fla. 

All street connections must be provided 
with a separate corporation cock at the 
main, stop cock and box at the curb or 
sidewalk, and stop and waste cock at least 
18 inches inside the property line. All 
pipe from main to sidewalk must be either 
lead or galvanized iron and laid at least 
12” under ground. All plumbing from 
the main inward must be done at the ex- 
pense of the owner of the property, but 
the City Commissioners reserve the right 
to tap the main and to furnish and install 
all pipe, corporation cocks, stop cocks, 
stop and waste cocks and all other ma.e- 
rial and supplies that may be neces- 
sary to make the tap and run the service 
from the main to a point not less than 
18 inches inside the property line. 


Tapping charges as follows: 


For %” tap with corporation cock and 


gooseneck ° $5.00 
For %” stop cock 0.85 
For %” stop and waste cock 0.85 
For meter box ‘ 3.00 
For %” galvanized pipe per foot 0.07 
For %” tap with corporation cock and 

RRL Macca steecseatcadds funbes Gn 6.00 
For %” stop cock... , 1.40 
For 4%” stop and waste cock - BS 
For meter box 3.00 


For 4%” galvanized pipe per foot.......... 10 
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For 1” tap with corporation cock and 


gooseneck $7.00 
For 1” stop cock 2.15 
For 1” stop and waste cock 1.75 
For meter box 3 
For 1” galvanized pipe, per foot 12% 


All tapping charges are payable in «:d- 
vance with the application for service 


Vero Beach, Fla. 

The tapping charge rate for a % 
service is $12.50, and for a 1” servic 
$16.50. Taps for services over 1” in diam- 
eter are billed at the actual cost of the 
material and labor. 


Augusta, Ga. 
The charges for tapping city mains and 


running the pipe to the curb are as fol- 
lows: 
%” tap and service with one stop cock and 
box and %” meter $25 
1” tap and service with one stop cock and 
box and 4” meter 3 
%” tap and service with two stop cocks and 
boxes and two %” meters 4 
i” tap and service with two stop cocks and 
boxes and two %” meters 5€ 
1%” tap and service with one stop cock and 
box and 1” meter 50 
For renewal of service without a meter 
the following charges are made 
%” with one stop cock $12 
%” with two stop cocks 14 
1” with one stop cock 16 
1” with two stop cocks.. 19 
1%” with one stop cock 22 


Service taps larger than 144” will b 
made for the cost of labor and material 
plus 10 per cent 


Griffin, Ga. 
Water connection charges in Griffin are 
as follows: 


%” water connection $10 
1” water connection 15 
1%” water connection 20 
1%” water connection 30 
2” water connection 45 


Macon, Ga. 
Rates for taps and curb cocks in Macon 
are as follows 


56” tap and %” curb cock $ 7.00 
1” tap and 1” curb cock 9.00 
1%” tap and 1%” curb cock 17.50 
1%” tap and 1%” curb cock 27.50 
2” tap and 2” curb cock 40.00 


Peoria, Ill. 

Where ordinary service pipes are to be 
originally connected and where there is 
a main in the street in front of the prem- 
ises, an application must be made for the 
supply and also for a plumber’s permit 


.The company will install the service pipe 


from the main to the curb line with curb 
cock and box. The company pays for the 
pipe, and a charge of $3 is made for curb 
cock and box. All pipes laid by the con- 
sumer in the ground or under the base- 
ment floor must be of extra-strong lead 
pipe laid below frost-line. Consumers ar 
required to provide a stop and waste cock 
at the point where the service pipe enters 
the cellar or basement. 


Water-rates are due on the first days of 
January, April, July and October and, if 
they are not paid within 30 days, water is 
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turned off and 
turning it on 


a charge of $1 made for 


Anderson, Ind. 

All water services must be installed by 
licensed plumbers and must be laid suf- 
ficiently waving to prevent rupture by 
settling of the street 
ne placed at least 4 feet below the estab- 
lished street grade and protected against 
freezing. Street sprinklers and service curt 


cocks must be placed on the inner side of 


Service pipes must 


the curb, and service curb cocks must be 
rotected by an approved iron stop box 


which must be set flush with 


h cove! of 


the curb grade and be marked with the 


word “water.” Where service pipe is to be 
n an alley or side curb box 


curb nearest the 


street, the 
must be set back of the 
water-main and far enough from the cor 
ner not to interfere with setting a round 


rb corner intersection. 


Elkhart, Ind. 

Service pipe connections from the street 
main to the curb line are installed by the 
city Water Department. A charge of $21 

made for a %” servic pipe con 
nection and $25 for a 
Larger 
plus 10 per cent 


connections are 


Mishawaka, Ind. 
For installing 5” services with extra- 
strong lead pipe in dirt streets charg 
$20 is made, and $28 where the street 
is paved; 1” services are installed at 
cost of $30 in un; ived streets and $40 


ived streets. 


Richmond, Ind. 

All connections with the 
ire made by the company, which lays th: 
service to the curb line and installs a 
regulation service cock. All services laid 
prior to September 1, 1929, were extra 
Since that date 
been used. I} 
must be lead not less than 4% feet below 
grade when outside of 


street ma 


strong lead ill copper 


rvices have Service 
foundation walls 
ind not less than 3 feet inside foundatio 
walls before the open cellar is reached 
A brass stop and waste valve must | 
laced on each 
wall of the building 


service just inside the 


Seymour, Ind. 
Service connections may be installed by 
licensed plumber at the expense of thi 
consumer. Licensed plumbers may als 
make taps in the mains. Service pipes 


should not b« less than ¥” ins! 
from the curb or service box into and 
through the 


horizontally under the floor The same 


basement where they run 


size should be used for the beginning of 
the stub through the floor to the stop and 
waste on the vertical pipe All ser 


pipes up to the stop and waste cock inside 
the house must be laid at a depth of not 
less than 4 feet and a depth of at least 
1 foot maintained below the floor of the 
cellar to the various points where 
and stubs are to be taken for fixtures. A 
stop and waste cock must be placed just 
inside the cellar wall and protected by a 
concrete or brick box laid in 
Stop and waste cocks must be placed not 


risers 


cement 
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iigher than 8 inches from the floor of the 
llar on all risers and branch pipes lead- 
ng to each set of fixtures 


South Bend, Ind. 


Licensed plumbers only are permitted 


make connections and install services 
All service pipes Irom the tap at the main 
I ~ ice sto} nsideé he curb st 
S « x i-strong lead and laid with at 
Ss l oot of extra length to re it 
tur Pipe must be placed a ) 
é t vy the grade and protected against 
re Wiped joints must be made on 


lead pipes. 
Water-rents are payable 


each month 


nd if not paid within ten days, a deferred 
vment charge of 10 per cent will be 
lded. If they I :] re 
Y TeT aavs I t Y i 
| bach id 
| | 1 
Oskaloosa, lowa 
\\ water has been sl ( { 
pay! nt is t ol ) 
ge Sl 1 d 
be turned on ag 
~ | es 1 } | j 
i iow the suria 1 
ller thar | 
by special perr I 
I rnished with a st nd w é 
i within 9 cb the 
s tl cellar wall All to} box nd 
t-offs must be placed 12 inches cle 
curb line of tl] +] 
he hye r } } } 
n < 
Sioux City, lowa 
llowing charges for w i brass 
s I ae to co r tl ( K 
gu I n : 1 I 
) he curb sto 1 the op 
ed at tl curd 1 
uy $8 
“+ | 
uy 2 
ral 
( is now ng a fla hich 
rally preferred r} I 
ire 
a” tay 
; : 
| : 
Every service pipe must be furnished 
h a stop and waste placed within 9 
nehes fter the e enters the cellar 
vall. All stop boxes and cut-offs for con- 
ling the su piv of water o cons ers 
st he placed 12 ches i le th curt 
line of the street. with the top « he sto 
I even with the sidewalk. Between th 
I nda tl curb line only extra-strong 
1 pipe may be used. Galvanized iron 


t be used where iron pipe is 


1 in laying private mains in streets or 
service pipes inside of curb In 
<=] - pipes 0 et he laid t least 5! 


below the surface of the ground, and 
no pipe larger than 1” may be used ex- 
special permit 

A fee of $1.50 will be charged for turn- 


ing on water where it has been 


cept by 


turned of 


for non-payment of bills 
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Coffeyville, Kans. 


All service pipes are laid by the city 


from the main to the curb, the consumer 
paying a service connection fee, according 
to the size of pipe required, as follows 

‘ $10 

12 

30 

4 50 

f 70 


Fort Seott, Kans. 


Upor tion to the water depart 
mel ermit will be issued authorizing 
in hie 1 plumber to make connections 
with the mains. These connections must 
be made through one or more brass cor- 
poration cocks inserted in the main and 


connected to the service line by lead 

A stop cock in an iron box 
of at least 3” in diameter must be located 
on the servic 


goosenecks 


e pipe as nearly as practicable 
on the property line of the consumer 
Consumers furnish and own their entire 
line of service from the corporation cocks 
connecting with the main 

If service is discontinued for non-pay- 
ment, a charge of $1 in addition to the 
bill may be collected before the water is 
turned on again. 


Covington, Ky. 

All service pipes and connections ar¢ 
made at the expense of the consumer or 
owner of the property, a deposit of $40 
being required to cover the cost of thi 
regulation service pipe and connection 
For larger service pipes and connections 
additional charges are made according to 
the size. The service line from the curb 
or stop cock to the inside of the cellar 
must be of extra-strong lead pipe, not less 
than %” nor more than 1” inside diam- 
eter. If larger than 1” is required, it must 
be laid with brass, extra-heavy galvanized 
iron, or no less than Class C cast iron 
pipe. Services must be laid at least 3 
feet underground, and where placed 
through filled or other than solid ground 
must be protected by a conduit of stone, 
iron or wood 

If bills are not paid within 10 days, a 
charge of $1 is made for turning the water 


off and or 


New Orleans, La. 


To all bills which are not paid within 
15 days from date, 10 per cent of the 
gross amount of the bill is added. If the 
bill is not paid within 20 days, water is 
shut off until payment is made. Con- 
sumers are entitled to continue to receive 
water for sewerage purposes only if sep- 
arate piping has been installed 


Augusta, Maine 


A deposit of the estimated cost of the 
service is required with all applications 
for new service pipes. Any excess will be 
returned and any large balance will be 
due and payable within 30 days from com- 
pletion of the work. 

If water is turned off because of non- 
payment of bills, it will not be turned on 


wain until all bills and an additional 
charge of $1 are paid. 


Bangor. Maine 
Service pipes will be laid by the Bangor 
Water Board from the water-main to the 
urb line of the sidewalk. Every service 
pipe must be provided with a stop and 
waste cock on the inside of the cellar or 
foundation wall 


Bath, Maine 


The Bath Water District will perform 
the necessary labor and furnish all neces- 
sary materials at actual cost to the con- 
sumer for all construction, repair and re- 
placement of services in the street, be- 
tween the outer line of the sidewalk and 
the main. Consumers are required to in- 
stall and maintain all service pipes from 
their own premises to the mains and to 
make all necessary repairs and replace- 
ments at their own expense. 


Bingham, Maine 

The cost of excavating and laying pipe 
from the street line into the building of a 
consumer is paid for by the consumer, 
and all such work must be done by or 
under the direction of the Bingham 
Water District 

When one of the rules is violated, no- 
tice is sent to the consumer, and unless 
the cause of the complaint is removed 
within 20 days, water is shut off and will 
not be turned on again until payment of 
$2 is made. 


East Millinocket, Maine 


All street connections between the main 
and the inside of the cellar wall will be 
furnished and laid by the company. Tap- 
ping, trenching, pipe, lead connections, 
shut-off and backfilling will be billed at 
cost plus 10 per cent. No rate of less 
than $6 will be made for a single fixture. 

The supply of water is liable to be shut 
off for non-payment of bills or violation 
of rules, and a charge of $1 is made for 
turning it on. 


Kingfield, Maine 

Service pipe extending from the main 
to the street or property line will be fur- 
nished and maintained by the company; 
the remainder of the connection extend- 
ing from the street or property line to 
the customer’s premises will be furnished 
and maintained at the expense of the 
customer. Every service pipe must be 
provided with a stop and waste cock on 
the inside of the cellar wall near where 
the pipe passes through, easily accessible 
and protected from freezing. All pipes in 
the building must be laid so that they can 
be drained. 


In case of violation of any regulation, 
or non-payment of rates within 15 days, 
the supply will be cut off and will not be 
turned on again until all cause for com- 
plaint is removed or dues paid, with an 
additional charge of $2 for letting on the 
water. 
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Millinocket, Maine 

All street connections between the main 
and the inside of the cellar wall will 
be furnished and laid by the company. 
4 charge of $15 will be made for tapping, 
trenching, pipe, lead connections, shut- 
off and stop and waste cocks and back- 
filling to the line of the street. For 
trenching, pipe and backfilling from the 
street line to the inside of the cellar wall, 
in additional charge will be made, ac- 
cording to distance. Rock, wherever en- 
countered, will be removed at cost at the 
expense of the taker. No rate for less 
than $5 will be made for a single fixture. 

If bills remain unpaid for 15 days after 
due, a warning will be sent to the de- 
linquent, and if they are unpaid for an- 
other 15 days, the water will be shut off 
without further notice and will not be 
turned on again until the bills and an 
additional charge of $1 are paid. 


Portland, Maine 

Service pipes will be provided and main- 
tained by the Portland Water District 
from the main to the street line. 

Every service pipe must be provided 
with a stop and waste cock on the inside 
of the cellar or foundation wall, and all 
pipes must be so laid that they can be 
fully drained by this waste. 

When water service has been discon- 
tinued because of non-payment of bills or 
violation of the rules, a charge of $2 is 
made to cover the cost of turning the 
water off and on. 


Waterville, Maine 

All service pipes and street boxes will 
be supplied and installed by the Water 
District and will be laid from the main 
pipe to a point within the building wall. 
Service pipes will be laid to the street 
line at the cost of the District, and all 
service pipes within the premises of the 
consumer or beyond the street line are 
chargeable to the consumer. The prices 
to be charged for service pipes within 
private property are fixed from time to 
time by the District. 

When water has been shut off for vio- 
lation of any rules or for non-payment 
of bills, it will not be turned on again 
until a charge of $2 has been paid to cover 
the cost. 

Yarmouth, Maine 

Service pipe will be laid to the inside 
of the cellar wall, or other place desired, 
by the District and furnished with a stop 
and waste cock. Service pipe within the 
street limits will be laid at the expense 
of the District, and the owner of the 
premises will be required to pay for all 
that comes within the limits of his prop- 
erty. No service will be laid where the 
annual rental will be less than $6. 

An interest charge of 6 per cent per 
year will be made on all bills remaining 
unpaid 30 days after the date they are 
due. In case of violation of any rule or 
for non-payment of bills within 30 days, 
the supply will be cut off and not turned 
on again until all causes of complaint are 
removed and bills paid with an additional 
payment of $2 for turning on the water. 
(To be continued in the October issue) 
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oncrete Paving at San Angelo, ‘Texas 


HE city of San Angelo, Texas, is 
located in the middle western por- 
tion of the state, and has grown 

from a town of 15,000 population in 
1924 to a city of 27,000 in 1929. The 
corporate limits include some 7 or 7! 
square miles, which shows that the city 
is not compactly built. This, in addition 
to the fact that the streets are wider 
than the average, almost 40 per cent of 
the total city area being given to streets 
and alleys, has made street improve- 
ments expensive and therefore slow. 
Until the beginning of present 
phenomenal but healthy growth, the city 
had a relatively small amount of paved 
thoroughfares. By the summer of 1927 
it was evident that one of the most 
needed civic improvements was more 
paved streets. A building and improve- 


its 


By WAYNE D. TINER 


City ENGINEER 


Intersections and all 
accessories, except curbs, are included in 
this total cost. The entire cost of the 
abutting curbs is borne by the property 
owners 


a front-foot basis. 


Concrete Paving 
All paving laid to date under the 
ent program has been one-course 
forced concrete. 
streets has varied 
Some of 


pres- 
rein- 
width of 
70 feet 


The paved 
Irom VU to 
the 70-foot which ex- 
tend into residential districts have been 
paved with a center island parkway 22 
feet wide with a 24-foot driveway on 
either side. On the 
pavement has been 7 inches thick, with 
6.4 pounds of reinforcing steel per square 
yard, including dowels. On 


streets 


business streets 


semi-busi- 
IT ch 


ness streets and traffic n 


arteries 6- 


nts, and no dowels are permitted 
cross this stagger. All longitudinal 
edges of slabs are thi kened to 9 inches 
except those next to the curbs. In 
tegral curbs are required and receive 
mortar finish not before thirty min- 


utes nor later than three hours after the 


concrete is placed. Joints in the curb 


coinciag paving siabs 


with those in the 


pecifications for concrete mix call for 
portioning by the water-cement ratio 
method, a maximum of 6 gallons 
water per sack of cement being specili d 
The rat 
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ment program for the city was launched 
at that time, and among other bond 1s- 





sues voted was one of $355,000 for street 
improvements. 

; The first contract was awarded late 
im 1927, and actual construction began 


the middle of March, 1928. Since that 
time the city has completed some 150 
blocks of paving, amounting to more 
than 300,000 square yards. 

Property owners petition for paving, 
and from such filed petitions the City 
Commission chooses those streets to be 
paved which, in its judgment, are the 
most essential for the community at 
large. The paving is built under the 
one-fourth and three-fourths plan, the 
city paying one-fourth the total cost of 
each project, and the balance being as- 
sessed against the abutting property on 
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pavement with 6.4 pounds of steel has 
been used, while on residential streets 
the thickness has been 6 inches but with 
the reinforcing steel reduced to 4.5 
pounds per square yard. 

The maximum width of slab permit- 
ted longitudinal joints is 20 
feet, and transverse expansion joints are 
required at not exceeding 35-foot inter- 
vals. The longitudinal joints h: 
expansion filler, and the dowels 
such joints are bonded on both ends 
while transverse joints have 34-inch ex 
pansion filler and slip The 
bond is broken on these slip dowels by 
wrapping of tar paper, and s 
provided on the unbonded end, b 
low thimble or other means, for move- 
ment of the slabs. Transverse joints 
are staggered 18 inches at 


between 


ive no 
icTross 
dowels 


pace Is 
‘ 


a LUI 


longitudinal 


A RESIDENTIAL STREET IN SAN ANGELO, SHOWING THE TWO CONCRETE ROADWAYS WITH THE PARK STRIP BETWEEN 
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For reinforcing steel, 


rs are specified. A marginal bar ol 
g-inch steel, and a %-inch by 4-foot 
diagonal corner bar or “crowfoot” bar 
n each corner is required, regardless of 
the width of slab. The mats are com 
pleted with 34-inch bars at such a spa 
ing as will approximately give the r 
quired weight of steel per squar rd 
neluding dowels, which are all neh 
irs, 4 feet long, spaced it 6-I00t in 
rvals across both longitudir nd 

insverse nts 

Finishing 

Finishing operations are carried on e1 
tirely by hand and include striking-off 


nd tamping with a tamping template, 


then rolling with a split roller about 
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Curb 
The integral curb is formed and filled 
right behind the slab finishers. The con- 
crete for the curbs is piled onto large 
boards placed at intervals along the 
work for that purpose. 


Curing 

Burlap is placed over the slabs and 
wet down as soon as such operations will 
not mar the finish. In extremely dry, 
windy weather the burlap must be care- 
fully placed directly behind the finish- 
ers and carefully wet down by means of 
a fine spray to prevent hair checking. 
The specifications require the burlap to 











A CURB SECTION 


feet long, 12 inches in diameter, and 
weighing approximately 80 pounds. The 
surface is then floated transversely with 
long-handled floats, first with 3-foot 
floats and then with an S8-foot float, 
which is split, as the roller, to operate 
over joints. A thin flexible board 4 
inches wide with vertical handles, called 
a “flapper board,” is then used, operated 
in the same manner as a belt. Then just 
before the water sheen leaves the sur- 
face it is belted with a three-ply canvas 
belt 8 inches wide. After the belting, 
the joints are worked over with a 4-foot 
split straight edge and hand float and 
then edged. The outside edges of the 


be removed the following morning after 
the concrete is poured and the entire 
surface covered with 2 inches of earth, 
which must be kept wet 14 days and 
removed at 21 days. However, the last 
40,000 to 50,000 yards of paving laid 
has been cured with sodium silicate as 
cold commercially. The paving is gen- 
erally opened to traffic at from 21 to 28 
days. 


Local Aggregates Used 

Materials that have been used consist 
of river gravel and sand. The gravel 
has had a fineness modulus or grading 
factor averaging 7.64, and the local sand 
a grading factor of 3.55. To be usable, 
the coarse local sand has to be mixed 
with shipped-in material having a grad- 
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and shipped-in sands give a fine aggre- 
gate with a grading factor of from 3.15 
to 3.25, which is satisfactory though 
still rather coarse. 

The concrete mix generally used has 
been 1:2.35:3.75 and has required ap- 
proximately 1.38 barrels of cement per 
cubic yard of concrete. Water has been 
difficult to keep within a rigid control, 
since that which is held by the gravel 
coming from stock piles directly under- 
neath the washing operations, together 
with that required to inundate the sand, 
has slightly exceeded the amount actu- 
ally required. The strength tests have 
shown up well, however, and the con- 
tractor has not been required to use ad- 
ditional cement to offset the slight ex- 
cess of water. The standard cylinder 
tests have given an average 28-day com- 
pressive strength of 3,340 pounds per 
square inch, and the transverse breaking 
tests have shown an average 15-day 
modulus of rupture of 612 pounds per 
square inch. 


Central Mixing Plant 

The contractor’s washing and screen- 
ing plant and central mixing plant are 
built together near the center of the city 
on trackage and form a very efficient 
layout. Pit-run aggregate is hauled in 
from a pit some four miles out of the 
city by trucks and is handled through 
the washing and screening plant and 
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PLAN SHOWING THE JOINT SPACINGS AND PLACING OF STEEL IN SAN ANGELO CONCRETE PAVING 
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bulk and is stored in a large metal silo 
or tank storage, from which it is han- 
dled direct to a weighing batcher. From 
the batcher the cement is handled by a 
high-speed belt conveyor to the mixer. 
The mixing plant proper consists of a 
l-cubic-yard mixing drum _ elevated 
above a driveway for trucks. Above the 
mixer is the coarse-aggregate batcher 
and sand inundator. The storage bins 
above the batchers are filled by means 
of an inclined belt conveyor which car- 
ries fine and coarse aggregates alter- 
nately. This conveyor receives the ma- 
terials from a second conveyor running 
horizontally in a tunnel underneath the 


stock piles. The entire plant is powered 
by electricity. The contractor’s invest- 
ment in this plant alone was well over 
$30,000. 

The concrete is handled from the cen- 
tral mixing plant to the street in steel- 
bodied dump-trucks. Little difficulty 
has been experienced in handling, even 
at the end of a 1%-mile haul, so long 
as the mix has been of a uniform consis- 
tency. This consistency, for the mate- 
rials in question, has meant a slump of 
about 1% or 2 inches. 

The contractor averaged from 35,000 
to 40,000 square yards of completed pav- 
ing per month during the summer and 
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fall months, and probably one-half that 
amount monthly during the winter. 
Weather permits work about 70 per cent 
of the time during the winter 


Personnel 

The contractor for all the paving laid 
to date under the present program has 
been L. E. Whitham & Co., of Wichita 
Falls, Texas. The work has been done 
under the direction of former City Man- 
ager E. V. Spence and City Manager 
H. A. Goodson, and under the direct 
supervision of the City Engineer with 
the Terrell Bartlett Engineers, Inc., of 
San Antonio, Texas, as consultants 


Well-developed County Road Patrol 


Maintenance 


By CLIFFORD W. SINIFF 


Roap SUPERINTENDENT, ALLEN County,Fort WAYNE, IND 


N April 1, 1920, the State High- 
() way Department of Indiana 

took the county roads into the 
state system for maintenance. At that 
time, in the Fort Wayne sub-district, I 
was given approximately 150 miles run- 
ning through four different counties for 
maintenance. The initial equipment 
consisted of one old Ford ambulance 
chassis, formerly used in the war. Be- 
fore long, equipment came in and the 
various sections of the road were placed 
under regular patrol using long-base 
drags of considerable weight. This soon 
greatly improved the roads as far as the 
riding surface was concerned. 


Forty Districts Reduced to Eight 

When I became County Highway Su- 
perintendent of Allen County, I could 
see no reason why the same or a similar 
system of road muintenance could be 
put into effect in Allen County. The 
county is divided into eight districts, 
consisting of stone and gravel roads, and 
one district, known as No. 9, consisting 
o” all hard-surface road. Prior to this, 
the.e were 40 districts in the county un- 
der the old team patrol. By reducing 
the 40 districts to 8 districts, it was 
necessary to let 32 men go, all of whom 
were farmers. First, the idea of a motor 
patrol system had to be sold to the 
County Commissioners, which was not 
difficult, as all three Commisioners were 
intensely interested in the work. It was 
expected that there would be consider- 
able criticism of letting 32 men go, but, 
much to our surprise, there was no criti- 
cism and all reports were favorable. 


Equipment 
The equipment used for maintenance 
includes an Adams No. 6 maintainer 
with a 10-20 McCormick-Deering trac- 


tor as power and an A. B. C. maintainer 
swung under a truck. At present, our 
patrol men are making from 30 to 35 
miles per day with these outfits and our 
roads are kept to good cross-section. 


Costs Fall 

The most surprising feature is the dif- 
ference in costs with the new system as 
against the old system. Under the team 
system the cost ran from $20 to $25 per 
mile per month, while with the new 
motor equipment the highest cost for 
one month was $3.70 per mile. These 
costs are based on the month of March, 
1928, and on March, 1929. The figures 
are based on one month only, owing to 
the fact that the new system was only 
put into effect January 1, 1929, and, as 
January and February were extremely 
cold, it was impossible to apply any 
regular maintenance outside of filling 
potholes here and there. March was a 
good month and the only one for which 
cost data are available. 

March is a very good month for main- 
tenance of gravel roads and is an ex- 
tremely heavy month for grading. At 


that time our roads are breaking up one 
day and drying out the next, and it is 
necessary to work them continuously to 
get them into shape for summer. The 
same continuous work applies in the fall 
during the months of October and No- 
vember, so that when the roads freeze 
up they will be suitable for winter traf- 
fic. 

In District No. 1 under the team pa- 
trol system, we had 8 men taking care of 
98 miles of road, and the cost for these 
men for March, 1928, was $2,818.06 
The same district under the new motor 
patrol system with one assistant in 
charge for the month of March, 1929, 
cost $361.40, a net saving to the county 
taxpayers for this one district of $2,- 
457.66 
applies to the remainder of the districts 
in the county. 


This same ratio of saving also 


gqlhere are 751 miles of gravel and 
stone roads in Allen County, with 76 
miles of pavements, totaling 827 miles 
of road to be maintained. 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper presented at 
the District Road School, Marion, Ind., held un 


der the direction of the Engineering Extension 
Department, Purdue University 


Highway Evolution Lags Behind Automobile 
Evolution 


- IGHWAYS have shown great im- 

provements in capacity and in de- 
sign. They have failed almost universally, 
however, to keep pace with automobil 
production either with respect to num- 
bers or operating conditions. Just as th 
automobile originally developed from the 
carriage, so the highway developed from 
the wagon road. Unfortunately, it has not 
developed so far. There are comparatively 
few examples of highways which are de- 
signed and constructed to safely use more 
than a fraction of the operating efficiency 
of the modern motor car. With methods 


which are now being developed, the high- 
way of the future promises to be much 


These 


new highways will resemble modern rail- 


; 


safer and much mor economical 


road rights-of-way much more than the 
wagon roads from which they developed 
New York City ind Chicago have both 
shown how if is possible to build express 
highways without grade crossings. Such 
improvements will permit much higher 
and safer speeds than are now possibl 
From a recent radio address by Dr. Miller 
McClintock, Director, Albert Russell Erskine 
Bureau of Street and Highway Traffic 
Research Harvard University 
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Why Ten Towns Are Not Measuring Up to 
Their City Planning Possibilities 


A Discussion of Some Unrecorded City Planning Problems 


By GARDNER 8. ROGERS 


Assistant Manacer. Crvic DeveLopMENT DeparTMENT, CHAMBER OF CoMMERCE OF THE UNITED States 


MERICAN cities are entering a 
A new era of city planning. The 

time has arrived, or is close at 
hand, when the experience gained from 
modern industrial efficiency is being ap- 
plied to municipal development. Like a 
factory where each department is de- 
veloped as a part of a comprehensive 
and coordinated whole, whose sole pur- 
pose is to turn out the best possible 
product at the lowest cost, a city is be- 
ing considered as a single unit function- 
ing for the purpose of making living, 
working and playing more agree- 


ately needed for repairs and additions. 
The $70,000 swimming bonds carried 
the city to its legal limit of indebtedness. 
so the hospital was abandoned and many 
patients had to be transferred thirty 
miles to another city. 


Wasteful Paving in D. E. F. 

The city of D.E.F. spent several 
hundred thousand dollars in paving 
minor residential streets 50 feet wide. 
The administration recognized that this 
width was excessive for the traffic the 


best suited to residential development 
remain as they were when the town was 
founded. The Mayor has adopted the 
policy that it is a waste of money to 
provide parks, playgrounds or any 
other form of recreation, and that all 
pavements, sewers, water-mains and 
and other necessities should be paid for 
entirely by private individuals. His 
theory is that if these necessities are 
economic, private interests will finance 
them. It can be easily understood why 
this town which depends exclusively 

upon tourists for its support 1s 





able and more economic. Gas, 
electricity, water, sewers, tele- 
phones and transportation are 
related parts of a city’s system 
of distribution and communica- 
tion Parks, playgrounds, 
squares, swimming pools, thea- 
ters, ball parks and auditoriums 
are related parts of municipal 
recreation. Dwellings, — stores, 
lactories, public buildings, hos- 
pitals and churches are related 
parts of living and_ working 
Yet, however complete or per- 
fect each of these separate sys- 
tems may be of themselves, they 
are of small value unless prop- 
erly coordinated with the others 





The World’s 


nature but of man. 


Rarest Phenomenon 


Brigadier General H. M. Chittenden 
stated the situation when he said: 


“The greatest obstacle that the promoters of 
public work have to overcome are not those of 
Nature is sometimes a stub- 
born adversary, but she always acts in the open 
without subterfuge or indirection; but human ig- 
norance, prejudice and self-interest are handicaps 
of a different character. 
important, because it may yield to instruction. 
Prejudice, that is, prejudgment of a case, is im- 
measurably worse; but self-interest is the main 
insufferable obstacle of all. 
judged by their effect upon the private pocketbook, 
and the rarest phenomenon in the world is will- 
ingness to subordinate personal interest to the 
public welfare.” 


Ignorance is the least 


Public measures are 


having difficulty in_ securing 
them. 


Inaccessible Residence Lots on 

the Mountains of J. K. L. 

J. K. L. is a city located at 
the base of a low range of moun- 
tains which rise as precipitous 
rocks a thousand feet high. Their 
street system was laid out on a 
rectilinear plan and ran directly 
over the mountains. Lots along 
these highways were sold to per- 
sons over the entire country. 
None of the lots in the mountain- 
ous section could have been 
reached by any known means of 
locomotion. The city is now at- 








A residence is of little value if 
not served by water, sewers and high- 
ways by which it can be reached. Parks 
and playgrounds are worth little if not 
accessible to the population, and the 
{nest system of communication is of no 
value if it is not coordinated with busi- 
ness, industry and residence. 

Unfortunately, the importance of the 
proper coordination of all those elements 
which make for better living was not ap- 
preciated during the early years of mu- 
nicipal growth. As a result, cities today 
are faced with many difficult financiai 
problems in rebuilding much that should 
have been permanent. This lack of 
proper coordination exists in nearly 
every city today in one form or another. 
A few typical examples will be of inter- 
est. 


Shortsightedness in A. B. C. 
The town of A.B.C. believed it needed 
a municipal swimming pool and voted 
$70,000 to cover its cost. The site was 
selected and plans prepared, when it was 
discovered that the local hospital was 
inadequate and $100,000 was immedi- 


streets were to carry, but justified the 
expenditure on the ground that the 
county proposed to use one of these 
streets as a main highway, but as they 
did not know which street would be 
used, they paved them all excessively 
wide. The city has only two small parks, 
no storm sewers, except in the business 
districts, and only 70 to 80 per cent of 
its population is served with water and 
sanitary sewers. 


No Public Health and Recreation 
Facilities in G. H. I. 

The town of G.H.I. is a recreation 
and health center for people living with- 
in a radius of 500 miles. It is well sit- 
uated among heavily wooded rolling 
hills, some of which extend into the resi- 
dential portion of the town. There is 
but one park area owned by the mu- 
nicipality and this is rented to a private 
corporation. There are no playgrounds 
or recreational features of any kind, the 
schools are inadequate, comparatively 
few streets are paved, and those sections 


tempting to reclaim this land for 
recreational purposes and is paying 
many times its original cost. 


Nothing to Attract New Citizens 
to M. N. O. 


M.N.O. is a small town which be- 
lieves it must increase its population at 
any cost. The municipality is in finan- 
cial difficulties, there are practically no 
paved streets, its sanitary sewers are 
inadequate, serving approximately 40 
per cent of the community. It has no 
parks and no playgrounds. Its schools 
are unable to accommodate the number 
of children, and its hotel is in a dilapi- 
dated condition, yet the citizens pur- 
chased a large tract and raised an addi- 
tional $10,000 to be presented to a 
church which is to establish a small col- 
lege for less than 200 students. 


Doubling the Difficulty in P. Q. R. 
P.Q.R. is a rapidly growing industrial 
city and because of its growth is in need 


of a number of major improvements. It 
is close to its bonded debt limit, is un- 
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able to raise taxes and the assessed val- 
ue of its land is high. To secure a great- 
er assessed value and thereby advance 
their bonded debt limit the city approx- 
imately doubled its size by annexing 15 
square miles of territory—mostly rural 
in character. If the assessed value of the 
15 square miles which were annexed 
was needed in order to provide a few 
major improvements for the original city 
of 9 square miles, where will the money 
be secured to properly develop the 15 
square miles of rural territory? 


Difficulties similar to those noted, 
which are resulting from the lack of co- 
ordinating the various factors of mu- 
nicipal growth, have made necessary the 
preparation of comprehensive plans for 
municipal development, and thus the 
first definite step to consider a munici- 
pality as one complete unit has been 
taken. In a number of cases remarkable 
progress has been made, but in other 
eases excellently prepared plans have 
been placed in the official archives 
labeled “Indefinitely postponed.” There 
seems to be a missing link between the 
completed plan and the completed pro- 
ject. Experts have gone far in properly 
analyzing cities’ needs, and cities gen- 
erally have kept pace with this progress 
by recognizing this need for coordina- 
tion, but comparatively little has been 
done in developing an instrument or a 
technique for putting these plans into 
effect. The value of planning is not 
measured by the perfection of the plan 
itself, but by the benefits which accrue 
to a city by carrying out the proposals 
of the plan. 

Different conditions exist in different 
communities which make the supplying 
of this link between plans and results 
difficult, but a few typical cases may be 
of interest. 


Unnecessary Projects Absorbing the City 
Planning Funds of X. Y. Z. 

The city X.Y.Z. has been well planned. 
Two city planning consultants were 
employed and a city planning engineer 
is retained by the city on full time. 
There is an official city planning com- 
mission which reports to the adminis- 
tration on all planning matters, and a 
lay commission actively engaged in pro- 
motion work. The official plan called 
for the expenditure of many millions o/ 
dollars, and bonds for this sum were 
voted by an educated citizenry. One 
would think that with such a procedure 
and conditions so ideal—far in advance 
of most other cities—that few, if any. 
difficulties would be encountered in put- 
ting the plan into effect. The situation, 
however, is quite the reverse, and while 
several excellent projects have been 
carried out, they have been accomplished 
only with great difficulty and many im- 
portant projects are being delayed. 

The missing link in this instance is that 
the value of the planning projects is so 
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well appreciated, especially by influential 
men in the community, that influence is 
being used to divert much of the money 
provided by the bond issue, for projects 
not of immediate necessity. If this is 
done, many necessary projects will have 
to be delayed because of lack of funds, 
and by making major improvements in 
sections which should not from an eco- 
nomic standpoint be developed at pres- 
ent, there will be a shifting of property 
values, creating speculative property in 
the improved sections, and blighted dis- 
tricts in the old established sections. 
Thus in this city, planning is being used 
to defeat its own purpose. 


Fictitious Valuation of Business Lots 
in U. V. W. 

U.V.W. is another well-planned city 
having employed a capable city planner 
and having a city plan commission and 
staff which has secured excellent data 
supporting each of the major projects. 
The city planning commission has been 
in operation five years, and practically 
nothing has been accomplished on the 
ground. The carrying-out of many of the 
proposed projects depends upon the use 
to which the property is to be put, and 
although a zoning ordinance and maps 
kave been completed for some time, the 
commission is unable or believes it unwise 
to submit the ordinance to the public. 
The missing link in this case is the fic- 
titious value of so-called business prop- 
erty. A sufficient number of lots have 
been sold for potential business use to 
serve the city when five times its present 
size. Many of these lots were gold for 
this potential business use at prices six 
to seven times their value for residential 
use. To zone all of this property as busi- 
ness when only a small portion of it can 
be used each year for business will create 
many blighted areas. To zone the city 
according to its normal needs, would 
mean that those who have paid business 
lot prices for property which can be 
used only for residential purposes, will 
lose large sums of money. Consequently, 
zoning and other projects are effectively 


blocked. 
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Too Costly a Plan for R. S. T. 

The town of RS.T. paid several 
thousand dollars for its city plan, which 
shows a proposed thoroughfare and 
boulevard system, a park and _ play- 
ground program, zoning and certain 
other projects. The plan if carried out 
would produce a nearly ideal physical 
layout, but would cost approximately 
$1,000 per inhabitant to execute and 
would destroy most of the town as it 
now exists. Naturally, the administra- 
tion has filed the plan in the official 
archives and is actively opposed to any 
project that is related to city planning 
The town is now being developed in a 
piecemeal way according to influential 
demands for certain projects. It will 
take twenty years to straighten out its 
financial difficulties and meanwhile im- 
portant projects must be neglected 


The Consultant Should Plan and 
Propose 

Two other cities having developed 
city plans are both unable to execute 
them. The plan of one city was pre- 
pared by a consultant and turned over 
to the administration for execution. 
The administration, however, knowing 
nothing about how to carry out the de- 
tails of the recommendations made in 
the plan, is doing nothing. The other 
city prepared its own plan without the 
advice of a consultant. A number of the 
projects proposed entailed the expendi- 
ture of large sums of money, and the 
administration was accused of being 
prejudiced and the program was there- 
fore blocked. Had the same proposals 
been made by an outside consultant the 
plan would have had little opposition 

Examples without number could be 
cited of the unrecorded problems in 
planning, but the above may be suf- 
ficient to make the point that there are 
two definite phases of this work. One 
is the preparation of the plan itself, 
which should be based upon local con- 
ditions, and the other is the carrying 
out of the plan on the ground. Of the 
two, the second is the more important 
and by far the more difficult 


The City with a Civic Consciousness 


HAT is a city? It is a place where 

men of very various types, ful- 
filling diverse functions, live together in 
a real community life. It should be thor- 
oughly mixed, business men and profes- 
sional men, merchant princes and crafts- 
men, thinkers and doers, making their 
several contributions to a common life 
in which all legitimate human interests 
may flourish, including not only commerce 
and industry, but also the arts, music 
and the drama, and religion. In it the 
non-productive members of the com- 
munity will be cared for, children have 
plenty of open spaces for physical devel- 
opment and be nobly trained in mind 
and spirit; the halt and the maimed be 


sheltered and protected; and the aged find 
the evening of their days filled with peace. 
It will be a place of dignity and of fellow- 
ship. In it the things of the spirit will be 
rursued with as much zeal as the material 
goods of life. There will be in it such va- 
riety of interest that every citizen will 
find it possible to live an ever-expanding 
intelligent, satisfactory life, for body, 
mind, and spirit. Each will Jabor for the 
good of all. The aim will be the instruc- 
tion and enlightenment and well-being of 
every citizen, the loosing of chains and 
the unbinding of burdens, and a free 
course for righteousness everywhere. 

—WILLIAM THOMPSON ELLIOTT, Vicar of 
Leeds, England, in The Rotarian. 








Akron Builds a Combination Airport 


By FRED E 


KRON is developing the first mu- 
A nicipal airport in the United 
States designed to accommodate 
both heavier-than-air and lighter-than- 


r craft. The spacious airport site con- 
j 


tains 860 acres, and the cost of the pro- 
including land, grading, drainage 
ghting, will be about $1,500,000. 
While a municipal airport has been 
under consideration in Akron for some 
time, it was not until last year that pub- 


sentiment developed sufficiently to 


ithorize the issuance of bonds to 
finance such a project. When it was 
re zed, however, that the Goodyear- 
Zeppelin Corporation probably would 


be awarded the contract to build the two 
dit the ZRS4 and the ZRS5, for 
the United States Government, the Ak- 
ron Chamber of Commerce appointed a 
airport the 
in obtaining a site that would meet 
the demands of dirigible construction as 


goibles 


special committee to assist 


CITY 


well as of the heavier-than-air planes. 


How the Site Was Acquired 


This committee not only was success- 


ful in securing options on the desired 
site, but obtained an advance in funds 
from the Akron Industrial Foundation 


which permitted the city to acquire the 
land before the bond issue money was 
ivailable. As a this activity, 
Akron was able to assure the Goodyear- 
Zeppelin Corporation that proper air- 
ind construction would 
be provided for the lighter-than-air 
The Corporation then announced 
definitely that it would build the zep- 
pelins there 

The airport is substantially rec- 
tangular in shape, extending about 1% 
miles along each of the two long sides. 


result of 


port facilities 


ships 
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Pusiic Servic 
Work now in progress consists oO! grad- 
ng the site and erecting the immense 
zeppelin dock 
moved more than 700,000 yards of earth 


Five steam shovels have 


since last December and will operate 
until about 1.400.000 vards have been 
moved. That section of the port where 


the runways are to be laid has not been 
fully graded, however, and a portion of 
the site which is fairly level is being 
used now as a temporary landing field. 


This 


portion is well-lighted and pro- 
vides the necessary facilities for air- 
mail and passenger planes. Construc- 
tion has been started on the airport 


hangars, and within the next year four 
$50,000 buildings of that type are to be 
built of masonry and The zep- 
pelin dock is more than one-third com- 
pleted and should be finished about 
January | 


steel 


Location Considered Ideal 

On account of the rolling and hilly 
topography prevailing in the vicinity 
of Akron, it not an easy task to 
find a satisfactory airport The 
one selected lies directly upon the Great 
Divide, between the watersheds of the 
Cuyahoga and Tuscarawas Rivers. Al- 
though located on a summit, it is shel- 
tered on two sides by hills and its high 
eliminates danger of flood or 
It is but one mile from the Good- 
year plant, three miles from Akron’s 
other industries, and four miles 
from the center of the city. The pre- 
vailing wind is from the southwest, and 
in that direction the horizon is very low 
and away from the built-up section of 
the municipality. 


was 
site 


location 


log. 


large 


Four arterial highways lead from the 











HOW THE AIRPORT AT AKRON, OHIO, WILL APPEAR WHEN COMPLETED 


\KRON, OHIO 


city to the airport, which lies at the 
junction of State Highway Routes No 
17 and No. 241. All told, nine paved 
roads lead into the boundary of the 
port, which is served by city bus lines 
and the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
and is only 12 minutes distant from Ak- 
ron by automobile. 

Since beginning the project, less than 
a year ago, water service has been ex- 
tended to the airport, a large storm 
sewer has been constructed to form the 
main outlet for surface and underground 
drainage, the conrtact has been let and 
partially completed, as mentioned, for 
removing 1,000,000 yards of earth to 
grade the surface, and the entire area 
has been cleared. It was necessary to 
purchase and move about 30 houses 
while clearing the ground. Plans are 
completed now for the construction of 
a sanitary sewer to serve the airport 
buildings, the port is supplied with elec- 
tric lines, and both telephone and gas 
facilities are to be extended when 
needed. 


Plans for Complete Development 


When fully developed, the airport will 
have runways in eight directions, seven 
to be each 2,500 feet long, with one 
5,000-foot runway in the direction of 
the prevailing winds. Adjoining the fly- 
ing area will be a semi-circle of airplane 
hangars extending from an administra- 
tion building with the larger hangars, 
around to the southerly end, where the 
smaller hangars are to be erected. All 
hangars will be of a uniform type of 
architecture and alike in shape and col- 
or. From the semi-circle, taxi-ways will 
be built to connect with the runways. 
An area 34-mile long by %-mile wide 
will be utilized for the lighter-than-air 
ships. In this section, the Goodyear 
concern is building its dock to be 1,200 
feet long and 325 feet wide. 

The entire surface of the field will be 
sown with grass seed to secure turf 
when the grading is completed. The soil 
is sand and gravel mixed with clay, a 
combination which compacts easily and 
drains exceptionally well. The runways 
are to be surfaced progressively, and 
about 150 acres around the boundaries 
of the port will be available for park- 
ing. This parking district lies above the 
floor of the airport, so that flying ac- 
tivities can be viewed from the cars. A 
fence is to be built around the bound- 
aries of the field to prevent spectators 
from getting in the way of planes. To 
fully develop the airport in accordance 
with these plans, it will be necessary to 
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re-locate two main highways and two 
miles of the Baltimore and Ohio tracks. 


Surrounding Territory Is Zoned 


The territory around the port is zoned 
to provide space for aeronautical in- 
dustries and also to protect the airport 
horizon. A hilltop park will be laid out 
between the hangars and the proposed 
highway east of them. 

The airship dock, or hangar and man- 
ufacturing plant, as it may be called, is 
to be considerably larger than the 
dirigible hangar at Lakehurst, N. J. The 
structural frame differs from other air- 
ship docks in the country in that it con- 
sists of a series of arch trusses giving 
to the shell an approximately parabolic 
cross-section. Arches supporting the 
main shell are being spaced 80 feet 
apart on centers and carrying a bracing 
system composed of horizontal and ver- 
tical trusses which, in turn, support 
rafters spaced on one-foot centers. 
These rafters carry the sub-purline 
spaced on 8-feet centers, to which the 
roofing plates are attached. The steel 
arches are designed as three-hinged for 
dead load only and are then converted 
at the completion of erection into two- 
hinged arches to resist deflection from 
the wind. Wind-stress determination on 
the structure was predicated upon wind 
tunnel tests made on a small model 

Dock to Cover Huge Area 

Foundations, now completed, are so 
placed that the longitudinal axis of the 
dock will coincide with the direction of 
the prevailing winds during flying 
weather. The building is to cover about 
389,000 square feet, the largest flcor 
space ever housed under one _ roof. 
Since it is to be primarily a factory in 
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AIR VIEW OF SPAN OF GOODYEAR-ZEPPELIN DOCK AT AKRON AIRPORT 
The present temporary airfield is shown in the upper right-hand corner 


storage rooms, 
offices, ete., will extend along each side 
of the huge shell. Elevators will carry 
the workmen up and down, with over- 
head trolleys for assembly, and _ stair- 
ways and catwalks covering its entire 
inside periphery. 

Akron’s airport is under the control 
of an Airport Commission authorized 
by the City Council. The three mem- 
bers of the Commission are Dr 
F. Zook, President of the Akron Munici- 
pal University, Fred M. Harpham, 
Vice-President of the Goodyear-Zeppelin 
Corporation, and the Director of Pub- 


itself, extensive shops, 


George 


lie Service, as Chairman. Placing the 
control of the airport in the hands of 
: commission, two members of which 
remain continually in office, will pre- 
vent any evils which might result from 
1 supervising body which changed with 
administration. The Commis- 
formulated rules and 


tions tor the airport and approved the 


each city 
sion has regula- 
development outlined 
here. Work on the airport now is being 
done under the direction of G. Lloyd 
Weil, Mayor-Manager of Akron, B. E 
Fulton, Airport Manager, and the Dt- 
rector of Public Service 
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Detroit Outdoes Itself in Brilliancy of Street Lighting 


HE new light- 





ing _installa- 
tion on Woodward 
Avenue and cer- 
tain adjacent 
streets in the busi- 
ness district of 
Detroit, Mich., ex- 
ceeds in intensity 
of street illumi- 
nation even that 
on Washington 
Boulevard in the 


same city, which 
was described in 
Tue AMERICAN 


City for Septem- 
ber, 1928, on page, 
143, and was 





claimed, at that 
time, to be the 
most brilliant 
street-lighting in- 
stallation in the 
world. ing two 

There are two 
parallel 


General 


rows of and equipped 


Union Metal standards, 
opposites sides of the 
Electric 
Novalux lighting units of rippled glass, 
with 


100 feet apart on Of the 
street, each support- 


ornamental The 


lamps 


Washington 
1, 000-watt 
latter are 


uses five 


2.000-watt Mazda but the 





NEW LIGHTING STANDARDS IN DOWNTOWN DETROIT 
Above, intersection of Griswold and Fort Streets; right, on Woodward Avenue 


total n 


2 


unber of 195 st 
ards. 77 are on Woodward Avenue 
,oulevard installat on 


lamps per standard 
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Providing Safeguards Against Fire Hazards 
During the Construction of Buildings 


A Suggested Ordinance Recommended by The National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
Committee on Construction of Buildings 


NEVERAL disastrous fires in un- 
SN finished structures in New York 
h during recent months have directed 
the attention of fire prevention forces to 
the serious fire hazards resulting from 


the 1S¢ 


bagilcdy 


of combustible materials within 
buildings under construction and from 
the erection of combustible scaffolding 
iround such structures. The first type 
has been especially destructive 
recently in uncompleted apartment 
houses, while the second variety has been 
responsible for bad fires in large hotels, 
churches and business buildings. 


ol fre 


Advocate Use of Metal Lath 


As a result of the growing menace of 
the apartment house fires, Fire Com- 
missioner John J. Dorman a few weeks 
into conference represent- 
fire underwriters’ boards and 
of the building superintendents of the 
five boroughs of Greater New York 
William F. Deegan, Tenement House 
Commissioner, strongly emphasized the 
desirability of substituting metal lath 
for wooden lath when erecting apart- 
the fire hazard so 
prevalent in the wooden variety. Rep- 
resentatives of the fire underwriters’ 
ganizations have pointed out in this re- 
gard that the danger of fires from 
wooden lath is considerably enhanced 
by the practice of lathing all the floors 
in an apartment building before plaster- 
ing any of them. If-each floor were 
plastered as soon as lathed, it is likely 
that the number of such fires would be 
reduced, in the opinion of some of the 
engineers of the underwriting bodies 
Sentiment was unanimous, however, that 
Commissioner Deegan’s suggestion prom- 
ised the most effective relief, and a reso- 
lution was adopted urging the Building 
Code Revision Committee to make the 
f wooden lath illegal in future tene- 
ment construction. 


1] 
ago called 


atives of 


ments, because of 


or- 


use ¢ 


Delegates at the conference from the 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters 
and the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers have stated that they would co- 
operate with the builders on inspecting 
work under construction and would cut 
down insurance when fire hazards ex- 
isted. They also agreed to give lower 
rates to owners of buildings employing 
a sufficient number of watchmen to 
guard against fires. The conferees fur- 
ther suggested more rigid supervision 
of buildings by architects and owners, 
pointing out that a majority of archi- 
tects do not supervise buildings after 
they have drawn their plans. 


The Danger of Wooden Scaffolding 

New York City has suffered frequent- 
ly of late from fires caused by wooden 
scaffolding, the most recent the 
troublesome conflagration at the beauti- 
ful new Riverside Church on Riverside 
Drive. Other fires of this sort have oc- 
curred at the tall Sherry-Netherlands 
ipartment hotel, the new Fifth Avenue 
Aeolian Building and the Pennsylvania 
Hotel. The National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters declares that during the 
period when this combustible scaffold- 
ing is in service, the buildings generally 
are open, affording a strong draft. The 
scaffolding makes a ready path for the 
flames to follow and they usually are 
forced through the entire structure by 
the draft from unfinished and 
windows. These fires result in quick, 
intense heat which does heavy damage, 
often ruining parts of the structure so 
thoroughly that they must be replaced. 
lf such a fire breaks out in a congested 
irea, the hazard to adjoining er nearby 
buildings is very great. 

Commenting further on the Riverside 
Church fire, Safeguarding America 
Against Fire, the quarterly publication 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, states: 

“Within the church, a large area of the 
interior stone work was badly spalled and 
cracked, column capitals were severely 
damaged, and window tracery was broken 
beyond repair. Some important steel 
members were damaged and otherwise re- 
quired replacement, which was also the 
case with several floor arches. In adjacent 
apartment the damage consisted 
mostly of the destruction of window cas- 
ings, portions of the roofs, and some doors 
which forced by the fire depart- 


being 


doors 


houses, 


were 
ment. 

“Five alarms were necessary, and even 
with such concentration of apparatus, 
considerable difficulty was experienced in 
extinguishing the fire. Had the church 
been located in a more thickly built-up 
‘rea and in a city where sufficient ap- 
paratus was not available, the fire might 
have spread and become a disastrous con- 
flagration.” 

New metal scaffolding is now being 
used at the Riverside Church and on a 
number of other large buildings about 
the city as a result of this outstanding 
fire. The fire underwriters have advo- 
cated this practice for some time and 
now see hope for its adoption in the 
majority of instances. At least, the sup- 
porting framework should be of iron or 
steel around important buildings of the 
auditorium type where almost invariably 


the cost of construction and equipment 
is very high and the possibility of a 
fire’s spreading is increased because of 
the magnitude of the building and the 
presence of severe drafts. 


A Suggested Ordinance 


The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers has prepared a suggested ordi- 
nance, “Providing Safeguards Against 
Fire Hazards During the Construction 
of Buildings,” which contains specifica- 
tions for scaffolding; it is obtainable 
from the National Board or from the 
local offices of the state fire insurance 
boards or bureaus. Since the ordinance 
is brief, THe American Crry offers it 
here for those concerned with the gen- 
eral problem of eliminating such fire 
hazards as are discussed in this article. 


FOREWORD 

ERTAIN recent experiences in which 

not only were fire losses of consid- 
erable amounts sustained by the proper- 
ties immediately involved, but also dam- 
age to adjoining premises and danger to 
life developed, have directed attention to 
the serious fire hazard existing in the un- 
restricted use of extensive temporary 
equipment of combustible materials dur- 
ing building construction. 

In the interest of public safety the fol- 
lowing ordinance, which is believed to 
embody reasonable and practicable re- 
quirements, is recommended for adoption 
in those municipalities where adequate 
provision has not already been made 
otherwise. It may be enacted either as an 
addition to an existing building code or 
as a separate ordinance in the interest of 
fire prevention. In the drafting of this 
ordinance for the Committee on Construc- 
tion of Buildings of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, Rudolph P. Miller, 
as consulting engineer, had the coopera- 
tion of men active in building construc- 
tion and fire underwriting. 

The proper enacting clause as prescribed 
by law for the municipality must of 
course precede the text here given. A 
penalty clause, in accordance with local 
practice or policy and sufficient in amount 
of severity to secure due observance, 
should be added. It is suggested that law- 
ful building operations in progress at the 
time of adoption of this ordinance, or for 
which permits were issued within six 
months prior to its adoption, be exempted 
from its requirements; but that, as affect- 
ing building operations for which permits 
are issued thereafter, its provisions be 
made effective immediately upon adop- 
tion. 
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AN ORDINANCE PROVIDING SAFEGUARDS feet g r whi are t 12 feet high sts a the ntet 
AGAINST FIRE HAZARDS DURING THE and whose bulk exceeds 36,000 cubic feet, shall ‘ y or in part 


CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS have the s 


upporting framework of steel or iron 











re st shall 
IN THE OF the ‘“‘bulk’’ being the cubic space within the outer- ! i f } le er 
1. General.—The provisions of this ordinance ™0St lines of supports extending from the footings 5. Hoisting Ma er W 
shall apply to the erection, alteration and repair tf the supports to the topmost working | iding 
of buildings, for the purpose of guarding against _ s " 
fire during the prosecution of the work and unt 38. Exterior Hoists Temporary - 
its completion including the installation in opera- 0S8ts on the exte f buildings extending 
tive condition of such safeguards as are otherwise than 75 feet g a) excey 
required for completed buildings planking 4a arging is, t ustru i ¢ When a 
2. Scaffolds.—Exterior scaffolds which extend ‘Mtrely of stee I I lf enclosed ‘ i ne P 
wholly or in part more than 75 feet abov bustible , $ , 
nd interior scaffolds which are more than 35 4. Inte Hoists Ter 
' 
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International Newsreel Photo 


A MYSTERIOUS FPIVE-ALARM FIRE AT SEAMAN AVENUE AND 204TH STREET, NEW YORK 
This fire in a seven-story apartment house spread rapidly and caused $300,000 damage 
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The lees of such devices shall rest on the insula- 
7 ill not extend through it 
- , : Such devices shall be so located that there is a 
‘ : nee f not less than 6 feet above nor less 
“i yr ele S t t n 2 feet 6 inches on all sides, between such de- 
7 nd yprotected woodwork or combustible 
equipment or construction Nor shall 
4 levices be placed within 10 feet in any d - 
rpaulins OF CANVAS Covers 

When the constru to fit the fire t equ ey shall be of a substantial type with pro 
eight exce 12. Fire E é In ¢ t e screen covers, and shall be under constant 
é tion whe t ‘ ttendance of a competent man on each floor, so 

g alterat nt : 1 tor ng as they are in use. 
work t 1¢ Electrica Equipment All electric wiring 
. t t one te . f exting I ratu equipment for light, heat or power 

g : t t ' s shall be installed, so far as practica 
b gresse t the ghest f r ied lance with the National Electrical Code 
‘ st lor ( upproved devices and equipment sha be 
A { f t 
D g = 17. Watchmar At least one competent watcl 
sto 8 ' . r be kept on duty at all times when no 
. nstruction, alteration or repair is ac 
. £ g on 
eae ‘ , +4 tr n ¢ ' ill be A thorough inspection of the entire building 
ng Y a ; te be made at the close of each day’s work by 
noees OF OP ver ‘ : ‘ she eae , f the § eone designated and instructed for that pur- 
g has beer , pose who shall report conditions to the watch- 
. 1 He ng jut 
} im every t ling of re equipment nstalled and put eration 18. Disposal of Waste Waste material and rub- 
f f ox : 4S SOON As | shall not be stored nor allowed to accumu- 
' : Salar When sal anders other te within the building or in the immediate 
N nei . ~ . nee os “wo ene : . : wae sed. if a tem: . nit but shall be removed from the premises 
‘ ~ ist a . ae - vs ? , , - i un 13 a is rapid as practicable. Combustible waste and 
hes ed nent heating 1 ‘ . nst ed thev « not be rubbish shall be removed at least daily No ma- 
Mate Mate s stored © ot on tible flooring or platforms unless te? shall be disposed of by burning on the 
m g - ’ ; . sand premises or in the immediate vicinity 
ng e | ected t cold as é than 4 inches thick by 19. Demolition.—The provisions of Sections 10, 
extending at t 2 fret 15, 17 and 18 shall also apply to buildings which 
l ling t nt ‘ is levices ol sides re being demolished. 


Where the Young Child May Play in Safety 


T 1E interior block play ar f whicl Mr. Rogers is assistant manager of the signed and planted with trees, shrubs and 
r Gardner 8 Civic Development Department of the grass that (1) some shade is available all 


Chamber of Commerce of the United day, (2) there is an open area of grass 





congested city areas, since it is reached States, and is a city-planning engineet suitable for active games, (3) provision is 
1 gate from the back yard rather than His recently issued Playground Handbook made for sand boxes, teeters and swings 
busy streets with their at- for Chamber of Commerce Executives If possible a shelter should also be pro- 
ndant traffic dangers It is parti irly (ser page 193 contains tour Bugg sted vided with seats and chairs for those su- 
ted to the use of small children, plans comprising a comprehensive com-_ perintending the activities, and from re- 
those older and more active and munity playground system Of the in- hef from extreme heat or in case of rain 
nt nnd more entertainment on terior blox k I lan, as shown in tl llustra- W hile rccess to all of the private garde ns 
rger playgrounds of the neighbor- tion below, he says n the block is desirable, it is not wise to 

} | Such development should be so de- provide any access to the street.” 
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Hydrant Rentals and Sprinkler Charges—Part I 


A Study of Rentals for Private and Public Fire Hydrants in Various Cities with Data on 
the Charges Made for Connections for Private Standpipes and Sprinkler Systems 


N order to make available to read- 

ers of THe American City the 

vast fund of information received 
when the water-supply statistics pub- 
lished in the 1929 Municipal Index were 
being prepared, a special study has been 
made of the reports resulting in the 
series of special statistics now appear- 
ing in THe American City. These 
statistics on hydrant rentals and sprin- 
kler charges cover what has proved to 
be a knotty problem in many cities. 


Albertville, Ala. 

The Alabama Water Service Co. charges 
$37.50 per hydrant per year for the first 
10 fire-hydrants, public or private, and $35 
annually for each additional hydrant. 


Anniston, Ala. 


The Anniston plant of the Alabama 
Water Service Co. makes the following 
charges for public and private fire protec- 
tion: 


Standard fire-hydrants 
First 10 hydrants $50 each per year 
Next 90 hydrants 40 “ saline 
Over 100 hydrants 3“ -  * 


Non-standard fire-hydrants 
For 2%” diameter hose con- 
nection 


$18 each per year 
For 2 or 1%” diameter hose 


connection — - 
For less than 1%” diameter 
hose connection 10 


Sprinkler systems 
For 500 sprinkler heads or less 
For each additional sprinkler head 


Attalla, Ala. 


The Attalla plant of the Alabama 
Water Service Co. charges $50 each per 
year for standard fire-hydrants and the 
following annual rates for non-standard 
hydrants: 


$50.00 per year 
—_—lCU 


Single 2%” diameter hose connection $24 
2 or 1%” diameter hose connection 18 
Less than 1%” diameter hose connection 12 


The charges for sprinkler systems are the 
same as at Anniston. 


Bessemer, Ala. 


The Bessemer plant of the Alabama 
Water Service Co. makes a charge of $50 
annually for each standard fire-hydrant, 
except for public fire-hydrants in Brigh- 
ton, where the charge is $30 each per year. 
The rates for non-standard fire-hydrants 
and sprinkler systems are the same as at 
Attalla. 

Boaz, Ala. 


Charges are the same as at Albertville 


Bridgeport, Ala. 

The Bridgeport plant of the Alabama 
Water Service Co. charges $50 each per 
year for all standard fire-hydrants, and 
the following rates per year for non- 
standard fire-hydrants: 


Single 2%" diameter hose connection $40 
2” or 1%” diameter hose connection 30 
Less than 1%” diameter hose connection 15 


For sprinklers the annual charge is $50 
for 500 heads or less, and 10c 
additional head. 


ior each 


Collinsville, Ala. 


The Collinsvill plant of the Alabam 
Water Service Co. charges $50 each per 
year for standard fire-hydrants. For non- 
standard hydrants the monthly rates are 
is follows: 


Single 2%” diameter hose connection $3.00 
e 14” i » connection 2.00 
Le in l% hose connection 1.50 





Sprinkler system rates are $4 per month 
for 500 heads or less, and %ec pér month 
for each additional head. 


Decatur, Ala. 


The Decatur-Albany plant of the Ala- 
bama Water Service Co. charges $50 each 
per year for the first 100 standard hy- 
drants, and $40 each per year for all over 
100 hydrants. For non-standard fire-hy- 
drants the annual rates are 


For 2%” diameter hose connection $18 
1%” to 2 


diameter hose connection 12 


Less than 1%” diameter hose connection 6 


For 500 sprinkler heads or less $60 per 
year, and for each additional head 10« 


per year. 


Dora, Ala. 


The Dora plant of the Alabama Water 
Service Co. makes no charge for fire-hy- 
drants installed prior to July 1, 1922, in 
lieu of license and taxes. For hydrants 
installed after that date, 
each per year is made. 


i charge of $50 


Fort Payne, Ala. 


The charges for public and private fire 


protection are the same as at Attalla. 


Girard, Ala. 
The Girard plant of the Alabama Water 


Se rvice Co charge Ss $35 eac h innu ally for 
the first 10 standard hydrants, and $30 per 
year for each additional hydrant. For 
non-standard hydrants and sprinkler sys- 
tems rates are the same as at Annist 


Greensboro, Ala. 
The Greensboro plant of the Alabam 
Water Service Co. makes a charge 


i 
of S50 
each for the first 10 hydrants, and $40 an- 
nually for « ach additional hydrant 


Jasper, Ala. 

The Alabama Water Service Co.’s J 
per plant charges $50 each per year for 
ill standard fire-hydrants, and the rates 
for non-standard hy« rants are the same 
at Anniston. For sprinkler systems 
charge of $60 per year 18 made for 500 
sprinkler heads or less, and 12c¢ for eacl 
additional head. 


Leeds, Ala. 


The Leeds plant of the Alabama Water 


Co. makes a charge of $50 each 
er standard fire-hydrant 
The non-s lard hydr rates per 
re 
I 2 n $36 
I 2 n 2 
LA A hos ction is 
Sprinkler vaten t - G75 ner - 
pribaiel system rates are 49 per yeu! 


for 500 heads or less, and 15c for each ad 


ditional head 


Oneonta, Ala. 


At the Oneonta plant of the Alabama 
$37.50 per year 
10 hydrants, and $35 


innually for each additional hydrant 


Prichard, Ala. 

The Alabama Water 
Prichard plant charges $50 each per year 
for the first 20 standard hydrants, $40 each 
for the next 60, and $30 each for all over 
this number 


service Co.s 


For non-standard hydrants 
ind sprinkler systems the rates are the 
same as at the 


Leeds plant 


Russellville, Ala. 


The Russellville plant of the Alabama 
Water Service Co. charges $50 each for 
the first 10 hydrants, $40 each for the next 
90, and $30 each for all over 100 The 


non-standard hyd int and S} rinkler rates 


I the s is at Leeds 
Wetumpka, Ala. 
The Wetumpka plant of the Alabam 


Water Service Co. makes a charge of $50 
each per year for the first 10 hydrants 
and $40 for each additional hydrant. The 
charges for non-standard fire-hydrants and 
sprinkler systems are the same as at At 


talla 


Corona, Calif. 


For ¢ fire lrant owned by 
1 - x 
$1.50, : 
0 t 50 
I f lrant wned 
( .¢ W ( 
2 4 irger main 2.00 
(on I n each 75 


San Jose, Calif. 


The San Jose Water Works, a pri 


charges $2.50 per month for 
hydrants owned by cities or other 
orations ind $3.25 per month 
r hyd s owned by the company. For 
d sprinkler service the month 
rt + | oll 
‘ $ 
Li : 
24 
Vernon, Calif. 
This $ an industrial district with 


es. The city charges $5 per mont} 


er hydrant, and the following for sprink 
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2” sprinkle $3 8” sprinkler $15 
3 nkle 6 10” rink 5S 
4 kiet 9 12” 5 x 25 
¢ nkler 12 


Watts, Calif. 


Conservative Water C 


makes rie 


10 ng charges lor each 1utomat 
ee 

” $1.00 4’ 2.0 

; 1.50 6” 4.0 


Ansonia, Conn. 
The Ansonia Water Co. charges $10 tor 


h hydrant, with an inch-foot charge ofl 


eacn ft iral With 


South Manchester, Conn. 


I} south Manchester Water Co 
makes the following charges tor fixtures 
used for fire protection only. These an- 
n harg include all water used for 
f es only 
i fire-hydrant $5.00 
Ea “4 lpipe hxtu 1.00 
} indpipe fixture 1.50 
I ‘ tandpipe fixture 2.00 
h standpipe fixture 2.50 
t 2 tandpipe fixture 3.50 
I 2 standpipe fixture 5.0 
Ka »*” automatic sprinkler 0.05 
TI rates are applicable only on such 
con! ons as are made entirely t the 
expense of the property owner, including 


ol tapping the main 


Macon, Ga. 

The city of Macon charges 6c each per 
year for sprinkler heads; $50 per year for 
6” fire-hydrants; $12.50 each per year tor 
1! hose connections, and $25 each per 


year for 2%” hose connections 


Danville, Hl. 


lhe lr ter-State Water Co makes 4 
charge of 6 each per year ior sprinkler 
heads, with a minimum of $50 per veal 
Connections to the mains for this class 
of service must not exceed 4 inches in 
al el 

For each public fire-hydrant installed, a 
rental of $50 per year 1s charged 


Lincoln, Hl. 
Tr} Illinois Public Utility Co. makes 
il charge of $8,900 to the city for 


fin ction service on a valuation as 
of November 1, 1914. For the increased 
number of hydrants and for extensions to 
ul distribution mains since the date of 
the charges for fire protection 
ire is follows 
H t ye ‘ $5 
{ xtens | ic pe 
x t | ve 6c pe to 
S xtension, pet : Re pe ‘ 
10” textension, per year lle per foot 
_ : extension, per year l4c per foot 


For unmetered fire 
where the system has been installed at 
the expense of the consumer with only a 


protection service 


short length of service connection, includ- 
ing valves or gates installed by the com- 
pany, the annual charge is based on the 
size of the service connection, as follows: 


2” service $48 8” service $400 
3” service 72 10” service 800 
4” service 100 12” service 1,600 
6” service 200 


Where the private fire protection sys- 
tem is installed upem the request of a 
consumer, under contract, at the expense 
of the company, the annual charges are 


Hydra ital, each $12.00 
‘” main extension, per foot 0.06 
' main extension, per i 0.08 
8” main extension, per foot 0.10 
19” main extension, per foot 0.12 
12° main extension, per foot 0.15 


Peoria, Ill. 

For the first 1,000 fire-hydrants owned 
by the city, the Peoria Water Works Co 
charges $41.60 per year, and for ¢ ich ad- 
ditional hydrant, $25 per year 
fire-hydrants, $54.08 each 

charged per year. Sprinkler heads are 
harged at 13c each for the first 1,000, and 
64ece for each additional sprinkler head 


For private 


The minimum charge is $65 per year 


Shelbyville, Ll. 


For private fire protection standpipes, 
which are to be kept locked except in 
the City Water Department 
charges $43.75 for each 2” 
$26.25 for each 114” 


$10.50 for each 1 


case o} fire 


attachment ; 
ittachment, and 


" 
attachment 


Anderson, Ind. 
The city makes a charge of $57.50 per 
ear for each private fire-hydrant, $28.75 
for service from a 2%” to 3” line, and $85 
for service from a 3” or larger line 


Brazil, Ind. 
The Brazil City Water Works charges 


the following annual rates for private firé 


protection 








1% connection $20 
2” connection 3 
connection 37 
3” connection 45 
4” connection 60 
6" connection 96 
The city pays $55 per \ r ior ¢ ich 


public fire-hydrant 


Elkhart, Ind. 


The monthly rental of the City Water 
Works for private fire hydrants is $5 
at indpipe Ss or steamer connections ire 


billed at the following rates per month 






2” connection $1 
3” connection 2 
4” connection 4 
6” connection 5 


No water for general purposes is allowed 
to be taken from fire lines, and the Water 
Department reserves the right to install 
meters on fire protection lines and charge 
for metered water used, in iddition to 
the regular fire protection charges 


Mishawaka, Ind. 


The City Water Department makes the 


following quarterly charges for fire pro- 
tection service 

ge $3.00 4” 16.50 
1%” 4.50 6” 22.50 
_ 7.50 8&8” 30.00 
” 12.00 


New Albany, Ind. 
For fire protection service, the Inter- 
state Public Service Co. charges the fol- 


lowing annual rates: 


From 2” line for standpipe $28.00 
From 3” line for standpipe 45.00 
For automatic sprinkler service through 4” 

line for the first 700 heads 55.00 
Each additional head 0.10 
For automatic sprinkler service through 6” 

line for the first 1,000 heads 75.00 
Each additional head 0.10 


Private fire-hydrants, each................. 65.00 


City fire-hydrants, first 200, each 60.00 
temainder, each 50.00 
Richmond, Ind. 

All private fire protection connections 
with the supply of the Richmond Water 
Works Corporation, pay a readiness-to- 


serve charge, as follows: 


3” connection $4 
4” connection 8 
6” connection or larger . 1 


No extra charge is made for water used 
exclusively for extinguishing fires. 

The annual charge for each public fire- 
hydrant is $12, plus an inch-foot charge 
of le on all transmission and distribution 
mains of 6” diameter and larger 


South Bend, Ind. 

The city pays $40 each per year to the 
Water Department for public _fire- 
hydrants. 

Where private fire-hydrants are owned 
ind maintained by the Water Depart- 
ment, the charge is $65 each per year 
For standpipe, sprinkler connection and 
fire-hydrants owned and maintained by 
the consumer, the following annual 
charges, based on the size of the connec- 
tion to the city main, are made 


2” connection $12 
3” connection 24 
4” connection 48 
6” connection 60 


Winchester, Ky. 

On premises supplied through meter by 
the General Water Works Corporation, 
the charge for fire service, including auto- 
matic sprinklers, standpipes and hose out- 
lets used for fire service only inside build- 
ings, is $1.67 for the first 5,000 square feet 
of floor surface per month and 25c for 
each additional 1,000 square feet. The 
umount due for metered water used on 
the same premises during the month will 
be abated to the extent of the water 
charged for inside fire service. For out- 
side or yard hydrants with outlet nozzles 
similar to those of the city fire-hydrants, 
a rate is charged equal to the average for 
city hydrants, as changed from time to 
time. 

New Orleans, La. 

A standpipe with hose attachments on 
each floor, as well as a tank and auto- 
matic sprinklers where the connection from 
the water-main is paid for by the property 
owner, without refund, will be allowed 
free of charge other than the 
charge for the specified size of connection, 
as follows: 

Where water is taken for general pur- 
poses also through another connection, 
the following quarterly charge is made: 


service 


2” lead connection $2 
3” lead connection 3 
4” iron connection 3 
6” iron connection 6 
8” iron connection x 
10” iron connection 10 
12” iron connection 12 
16” iron connection 16 


Where water is taken for fire purposes 
only, the quarterly charges are: 


2” lead connection $4 
3” lead connection 6 
4” iron connection 8 
6” iron connection 12 
8” iron connection 16 
10” iron connection ~~ 
12” iron connection kore 
16” iron connection 32 


(To be continued in the October issue) 
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Hagerstown Water-Works Safe from Flood 


SECRETARY AND 
AGERSTOWN now has a water 
plant that will furnish a good, 
potable water for the increasing 

population for 50 years at least, and the 

plant can be enlarged to take care of all 
future increases in population. The com- 
pleted plant is located on the Potomac 

River 1% miles west of Williamsport, 

Md., and has a capacity of 10,000,000 

gallons daily. Water from this plant is 

delivered to Hagerstown, a distance of 

7% miles, by pumping through a 24-inch 

cast 1ron main. 


River Intake 
The plant consists of a river intake 
constructed along the bank of the river, 


SUPERIN 


By 


TENDEN'T 


ALBERT HEARD 
Water Co 


BoaRD OF MMI 
iorced 
Pitt 


concrete and completed by tl 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

it a cost of $160,000 in 1926. It contains 
three De Laval centrifugal pumps of 
5,500 gallons capacity per minuté 


Construction Co., 


here water is 


pumped to the pr 
sediment ition basin 


Settling Basins 
The second consisted of 
filtration 
bankment and drive and was completed 
in October, 1928, by the North Eastern 
Construction Co., of Baltimore, Md 
The basins are built of reinforced con- 
crete with four compartments and two 
mixing channels. Two of the basins 


contact the 


building, settling basin, em- 


ire 


Ks HAGERSTOWN Mp 
Pumping-Plant 

The I room, which covers the 
entire pump pit, is built of brick and 
steel construction with concrete floors 
the pump foundations being extended to 
solid earth in the basement. The three 
8,500-gallon-per-minute De Laval cen 
trifugal pumps operate against a head 
of 400 feet, including friction, each being 
connected to a 450-horsepower syn 
chronous motor 

One De Laval centrifugal wash-watet 
pump with a capacity of 3,500 gallons 
per minute is used to furnish water from 
the clear well to an elevated steel tank 


75,000 gallons \ centrifugal 


vacuum priming pump is used for prim 


hold ng 















































THE COMPLETED FILTRATION PLANT OF THE HAGERSTOWN, MD., WATER-WORKS 


1. The filter building is shown at the left, the pump house at the right and the concrete reservoir at the extreme right. 


from the concrete road. 3. Side view of the filtration plant 


with a boom for protection against ice 
and drift. This boom creates a current 
which throws all ice and drift away from 
the strainers and thus prevents clogging. 
From this intake a concrete tunnel was 
built from the river to the suction well, 
using two 30-inch cast iron pipes, having 
a maximum capacity of 30,000,000 gal- 
lons daily by gravity. This concrete 
tunnel is elliptical in shape, 11 feet wide 
and 8 feet high. The pipes are used to 
create a higher velocity to prevent sedi- 
mentation within the intake. 

Since the flood waters of the Potomac 
River reached elevation 364 in 1889 and 
the low river mark is elevation 331, it 
was necessary to build the pump-pit 
quite deep in connection with the suction 
wells. The pit is 48 feet in diameter and 
48 feet deep. This was built of rein- 


primary sedimentation basins having a 
detention period of 6 hours at a 10,000,- 
000-gallon rate. 

The two coagulating basins have a 
detention period of three hours, and the 
mixing channels a period of 35 minutes 
They are so designed and connected that 
any basin can be used in connection with 
any other set of basins, thus giving ample 
opportunity to clean any one basin with- 
out interfering with the operation of the 
plant. The primary basins have a 24- 
inch cast iron pipe running through one 
end and across to the other end, with 
6-inch perforations to create a uniform 
The coagulation 

The mix- 
ind 
ire particularly 


flow across the basin 
basins are similarly designed 
ing chambers have over 
wooden baffles which 
easy to clean 


under 


2. The plant and reservoir 


ing all of the pumps. The pump house is 
a Niles 10-ton capacity 


hand-operated erane which travels the 


equipped with 


full length of the pump room for hand- 


ng pumps and other machinery. Both 
high- and low-duty pumps are equipped 
with Simplex venturi meters to accu 
rately determine the amount of water 
pumped into the basin as well as the 


imount pumped to Hagerstown. 


Filters 
The ten rapid sand filters have each a 
ipacity of 1,000,000 gallons daily. They 
ire built of concrete and are located east 
of the pump room, both buildings being 
with the clear-water basin 
covering the entire area under the filters 


Phis b 


care ior 


connected 


4 capacity sufficient to 


The 


has 
three 


isin 


hours’ pumping 
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filters are equipped with operating tables 
and Simplex loss-of-head and rate-con- 
trol gages which, with the troughs, mani- 
fold nd laterals, were furnished 
by the American Water Softener Co., of 
Philadelphia, Pa All the valves are 
hvdr operated und the filter 
ga lesigned for plenty of room 
1 I lle all equipment in case ol re- 
he valves are all set in an upright 
position, and room is leit between the 
pipes for a truck to drive through Auto 
matic float regulators are placed on the 
liv ¢ valves carrying raw water and 
filte water, to prevent overflows 
Laboratory 

A completely equipped laboratory 1s 
situated near the filter and pump room 
with the chlorine room just over the 


ter well next to the laboratory 


Chemical and Storage House 


The chemical and storage house, built 


of brick and steel with concrete floors, 
adjoins the main building, with a drive- 
wav between. An electric elevator runs 
from the ground floor to the third floor 
for the easv handling of chemicals. Sines 
the ter is soft, alum is the only coagu- 
lant used at the Hagerstown plant 

Wash water from the plant is carned 
through a 30-inch pipe to a stream run- 
ning the river 2,000 feet below the 
plant 


Flood Protection 


The entire plant is surrounded with 
an earth embankment 12 feet high ad- 
joining the settling basins, making a bar- 
rie! river floods. Every part 
of has been designed to be 
amply protected against high water. 


watlnst 
the plant 
An emergency sump has been built to 
take care of any back water from the 
the pipe. 


All waste water during high water is run- 


river flowing through waste 


into this sump and pumped into the 
river by a gasoline-driven pump, in case 
electricity should fail for any period. All 
other pumps are driven by electric 
motors, power being furnished by the 
Potomac Edison Co., whose main plant, 
with a capacity of 40,000 kw., is within 
1%2 miles of the Hagerstown pumping- 
station 

A concrete driveway over the top of 
the embankment surrounding the entire 
pla t leads to the elevator between the 
chen ind the pump house 


Costs 
The cost of the plant complete with 
all machinery was approximately $600,- 
000. The total cost of the plant with the 
pipe ‘line was $1,300,000. George L 
Bean, hydraulic engineer, Philadelphia, 
Pa., designed and superintended the con- 

struction of the plant. 
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Should Police Officers Carry Firearms 


When Off Duty? 


\ POLICE officer should be prepared 

4 to swing into action at any moment, 

ind he is t 
' 


hiess he l 
Ek. Davis of 


not properly 0 do 80 
ilways armed, Chiet 
Los Angeles, Calif., declared 
it the 1929 convention of the Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police 

the police ire to preserve 


life and } 


equlppea 


James 


“Obviously, if 


the peace. roperty and 


protect 


revent crime In a gun-owning, gun-toting 
yuntry they must be at least as well 
t | s the po ulace they are in duty 
bound control,” asserted Chi Davis 


Never Really “Off Duty” 


\ police officer is a police officer 24 
hours of the day, 365 days in the year 
Most police manuals contain some such 
tatements is this ‘Although certain 
hours are allotted to the members of the 
lores for the performances of ordinary 
duties, they will be considered as being 
lways on duty and must be prepared to 
respond immediately, day or night, on 
notice that their services are required.’ 

“Such notice may come in the shape 
of a shot and a cry for help down some 
dark street as the officer drives home, go- 
ing off duty on the night watch. That 
summons the true polices officer answers 
instantly. If he is working under a sys- 


his official 
ill times, he be- 
comes instantly an effective defender. If, 
on the hand, he is operating under 
regulations that require him to turn in his 


tem that requires him to have 
firearm on his person at 


other 


gun as he completes his eight-hour routine 
tour of duty, he faces a tragic choice.” 

Chief Davis called attention to the 
fact that the dangerous criminal is always 
urmed, re ady to use a gun if he finds 
himself in a tight corner. To be 100 per 
cent effective against criminal attacks that 
may be made at any place or time by 
armed enemies, the members of the polic« 
force must be well armed always and 
know how to use their arms with speed 
and precision, the Los Angeles Chief main- 
tains 


The Need for Reserve Units 


During the so-called “off duty” period, 
the police officer actually is one unit of a 
powerful reserve force ready to act in- 
stantly, Chief Davis said. He believes 
that few if any large American cities are 
idequately policed and that all need sup- 
plementary units of every possible kind 
An armed officer is ready and willing to 
jump into the breach as a reserve and can 
beat off an attack or defend others and 
himself, the Chief pointed out. 

“Straight-thinking police executives in 
the United States today who do not run 
to cover mentally, but fearlessly analyze 
the conditions which confront them, will 
do three things—they will continuously 
instill in their men higher and higher 
ideals of service; they will teach them 
more and more of the modern methods of 
fighting crime; and they will train them 


to greater skill in the use of their arms.” 


Observance Urged of Keep-to-the-Right Rule, 
Often Broken 


LTHOUGH “Keep to the Right” is 

the first rule of all traffic regulation, 
it is broken by more motorists than any 
other and is responsible for a large per- 
centage of highway accidents, according 
to Earle Brown, Chief of the State Traf- 
fic Patrol of Minnesota. 

Mr. Brown's contention is based upon 
reports submitted by state traffic patrol- 
men in Minnesota who began active duty 
in July and have had to warn drivers con- 
stantly to observe this rule. 

“The tendency of a 
drivers is to hug the 
but 


number of 
center of the road, 
on state highways this 
both dangerous and unnecessary,” 
Mr. Brown. “On the old 
pavements, if you drive your left 
t outside the center line. you 
still have 2 feet between your right wheel 
and the outer edge of the concrete. On 
the 20-foot pavements and the gravel 
roads you have still more room 

“W here there 
it may 


large 


practice is 
declares 
type 18-foot 
with 
wheels 2 fe 


is no traffic approaching, 
seem harmless to drive in the 
middle of the road, but it is just as easy 
to keep to the right. It is a good habit to 
ucquire. If your right wheels should get 
outside the pavement or the gravel, noth- 
ing serious may happen, but if you go 
over the center line and meet someone 
who is doing the same thing, an accident 


is inevitable. If the drivers will keep to 
the right except when passing other cars, 
not pass cars unless the left side is free 
from oncoming cars for a safe distance 
ahead, and not pass cars on turns, at 
crossings, on the crest of a hill or other 
places where the view is obstructed, half 
of our highway accidents can be avoided.” 

Only a few arrests have been made by 
the state patrolmen since taking to the 
road, and those were for drunken driving 
or recklessness. Driving without license 
plates, with licenses covered by luggage 
or bumpers, parking on pavements, fail- 
ure to stop at arterial highways, and driv- 
ing with loads which exceed the size lim- 
its fixed by law, have been among viola- 
tions encountered, but arrests have not 
been made for such offenses. 

The first squad of these officers is com- 
posed of 8 men, and the full quota of 35 
will be reached next spring. All wear uni- 
forms of dark-gray whipcord and carry re- 
volvers. Besides the regular traffic officers 
insignia, they have the words “Minnesota 
Highway—State Patrol” in large yellow 
letters on the right shoulder. 

These officers are on the road to help 
the law-abiding motorist and not to make 
trouble for him, announces Mr. Brown. 
Arrests are made only for serious or de-~ 
liberate violations of the traffic act. 
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So This Is Progress! 


N 1928, for the third consecutive year, according to reports received by the U. S. Department of Labor from 257 cities of 25,000 

population and over, the number of families provided for in new multi-family houses constructed during the year exceeded those 
provided for in singlefamily dwellings. Whereas in these same cities in 1921, the per cent of families provided for in new dwellings 
was 58.3 in onefamily houses, 17.3 in two-family houses, and 24.4 in buildings housing three families or more, the percentage had 
changed in 1928 to 35.2, 11.1, and 53.7 respectively. As the Monthly Labor Review says, “Just what effect this change in the type 
of dwelling will have on the social, economic and political life of the country is hard to determine.” 
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Planning a Neighborhood Unit 


Principles Which Would Give Added Character, Convenience 
and Safety to Outlying Sections of Cities 
By CLARENCE ARTHUR PERRY 


FOUNDATION 


F you were in the position to de- 
| velop a residential area in a way 

to give its inhabitants the maxi 
mum satisfaction, what pattern would 
you follow? The neighborhood unit 
scheme is the answer to this question 
which has been devised by the-Regional 
Plan of New York and Its Environs. It 
is not a detailed plan. Rather, it is a 
“scheme of arrangement,” a set of in- 
ter-related principles, designed to serve 
is a guide to the planner and landscape 
in elaborating the complete 
development plan for a particular tract 
of land 


architect 


The Essential Services of the Unit 
The theory upon which the scheme is 
based is that there are certain functions 


Russe_t Sac 
 servi¢es, dependent upon layout and 
irrangement, which are universally de- 
sired in a residential district that is to 
mainly by child-rearing 
families. These are represented by (1) 
an elementary school, (2) play and 
small park spaces, (3) local shopping 
facilities, and (4) residential “character.” 
The latter is a comprehensive term. It 
includes not only the harmonious pro- 
vision for the three main services, but 
all of the amenity and individuality 
which are given a development by land- 
scaping and architectural design. To 
meet the above requirements in the most 
satisfactory way, the Regional Plan 
study indicates that the framework of a 
residential district should observe the 


be occupied 
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A SUMMARY OF NEIGHBORHOOD UNIT PRINCIPLES 
The boundary highways invite through traffic, but the interior streets do not 


NEIGHBORHOOD-UNIT PRINCIPLES" 

1. Size—A residential unit develop- 
ment should provide housing for that 
population for which one elementary 
school is ordinarily required, its actual 
area depending upon population density 

2. Boundaries—The unit should be 
bounded on all sides by arterial streets, 
sufficiently wide to facilitate its by-passing 
by all through traffic. 

3. Open Spaces—A system of small 
parks and recreation spaces, planned to 
meet the needs of the particular neigh- 
borhood, should be provided. 

4. Institution Sites—Sites for the 
echool and other institutions having ser- 
vice spheres coinciding with the limits of 
the unit should be suitably grouped about 
1 central point, or common. 

5. Local Shops——One or more shopping 
districts, adequate for the population to 
be served, should be laid out in the cir- 
cumference of the unit, preferably at traf- 
fic junctions and adjacent to similar dis- 
tricts of adjoining neighborhoods. 

6. Internal Street System—The unit 
should be provided with a special street 
system, each highway being proportioned 
to its probable traffic load, and the street 
net as a whole being designed to facili- 
tate circulation within the unit and to 
discourage its use by through traffic. 


As Large as an Elementary School 
District 

Educational authorities say that the 
travel distance of elementary school 
pupils should not exceed one-half mile. 
The efficient service radius of a play- 
ground for small children is one-quar- 
ter of a mile. According to a generally 
accepted standard, housekeepers should 
not have to travel over one-half mile 
to reach a grocery or market. The pop- 
ulation for which a modern new school 
should be allotted is around 5,000 or 
6,000 people. At ordinary lot sizes, the 
tract required to house such a popula- 
tion is about 160 acres, or an area one- 
half a mile on a side. These are the 
basic considerations which led to the 
adoption of the school district as the 
determinant of the desirable size of a 
unit residential district. 

This principle is supported by nu- 
merous important advantages. In the 
first place, it is flexible. The popula- 
tion may vary from 3,000 to over 10,000 
and still find the accommodations of a 


* Regional Survey of New York and Its En- 
virons, Vol. VII, “Neighborhood and Community 
Planning”; Monograph One, “The Neighborhood 
Unit,”” by Clarence A. Perry. 1929. 
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single school sufficient, educational 
structures now being built by units and 
thus capable of expansion. Since the 
area of a school district shrinks with 
increasing density, neighborhood units 
can decrease in size as the center of the 
city is approached. They may start at 
the outskirts with 200 or more acres 
and come down to four or five large 
city blocks in the central deteriorated 
districts. 

This flexibility in size makes it pos- 
sible to wall off the neighborhood unit 
from all incursions by through traffic 
and still not interfere with adequate 
facilities for general circulation. The 
unit then becomes a_ residential cell 
Within it families can reach 
playgrounds and shops—the three main 
destinations of children—without hav- 
ing to cross any arterial highways. In 
view of the present automobile fatality 
rate, this is an important consideration. 


schoc ls, 


Bounded by Through Traffic Streets 

To make sure of being bounded by 
wide, main highways, some of the area 
of the unit may properly be devoted to 
its bounding streets. But having made 
this contribution to general traffic fa- 
cilities, the planners of the unit should 
then be permitted to devise an internal 
street system that is suited to the spe- 
cifie needs of the neighborhood com- 
munity. Such ability will make it pos- 
sible to lay out streets leading directly 
to the main destinations within the unit 
and to apportion their widths to the 
loads they will probably bear. Great 
economies in paving and other street 
improvements become possible. Some 
of the saving in area will also make it 
more feasible to devote the ten per cent 
of the total land to parks and play- 
grounds, which is now considered not 
only a good planning standard but also 
a sound business practice. Freedom, in 
street planning also makes it practical 
tc take advantage of the peculiarities of 
the local terrain in fixing easy grades 
and allotting sites to school and play- 
grounds. 


Business Center at Main Traffic Junction 

The fundamental difference between 
a village plan and a neighborhood plan 
lies in the location of the business dis- 
trict. The center of the village is a 
business district. The center of the 
neighborhood is the public school, busi- 
ness being located at the main traffic 
junctions—where it is most at home—in 
the circumference. To supply parking 
space and service alleys the neighbor- 
hood shopping areas are preferably 
bunched in form and are best situated 
adjoining similar districts in the adja- 
cent units. Thus placed, the shops are 
im a position to catch the patronage of 
through traffic and also serve the local 
resident conveniently. 
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A DIAGRAM SUGGESTING A POSSIBLE TREATMENT OF A 100-ACRE TRACT 
SOMEWHAT CENTRALLY LOCATED 


Designed for single, row and multiple housing, accommodating 8,800 people. 
business 


district at 


From a city planning standpoint, one 
of the main advantages of the unit 
scheme is that it affords a basis for a 
scientific distribution of retail business 
districts. A number of studies show 
that the frontage normally required for 
retail business averages 50 feet per hun- 
dred persons. Since this is based upon 
experience in unplanned areas and in- 
cludes many stores not operating at a 
peak efficiency, it may be regarded as 
« maximum. At any rate, it is accurate 
enough to use in allotting business areas 


Note main 
transportation point 


In new subdivisions whose ultimate pop- 
ulations can be fixed with reasonabl 
certainty The neighborhood — unit 
scheme therefore not only makes it pos- 
sible to determine the amount of busi- 
ness frontage that will be required, but 
it also furnishes a guide for its most ad- 
location. Since local busi- 
ness areas can be properly placed and 
idequately delimited at the outset, the 
hazard of residential blight due to their 
spread afterwards is eliminated. Fur- 
thermore, this method of planning makes 


Vantageous 
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(ABOVE) AN EMBODIMENT OF. NEIGH 
BORHOOD UNIT PRINCIPLES IN A DE- 
TAILED PLAN 
This 160-acre subdivision was designed for 
low-cost housing and a population of over 
6,000. A comparison of street improvement 
costs for the above plan and for the same tract 
laid out on traditional gridiron lines showed a 
saving in favor of the neighborhood plan of 
over $100,000. See The American City for 
March, 1927, page 287 


(LEFT) THE SAME 160-ACRE TRACT AS 
LAID OUT BY THE MUNICIPALITY 


(BELOW) AN ARGUMENT FOR A SPECIAL 
NEIGHBORHOOD STREET SYSTEM 
This chart is based upon the estimated fre- 
quency of the trips to and from an average 
home which are of a neighborhood range as 
compared with those which reach the down 
town sections 








NEIGHBORHOOD 





DOWN TOWN DISTRICT 


Trees 


od 








it possible for the subdivider to reap 
the profit which accrues from the sale 
of business frontage upon which the 
community he created has placed its 


blessing. 


Interior Streets for Careful, Controlled 
Driving 

The unit scheme facilitates street 
specialization in favor of the resident 
und pedestrian as well as the motorist. 
Every family head drives cautiously 
while he is in the vicinity of his own 
residence. There is no moral reason 
why he should not also drive cautiously 
while he is in the vicinity of any other 
family dwelling. Tranquil use of a resi- 
dential street can be obtained by per- 
sons on foot only if its vehicular traffic 
is thoroughly under control. A great 
aid in securing such control is the 
street with a short, closed vista. It is 
the long, straight opening ahead that 
makes the driver “step on the gas.” In 
laying out the purposive interior streets 
of the neighborhood unit, both facility 
of circulation and street safety encour- 
age short, curving and intimate high- 
ways. In its boundary streets the unit 
favors the motorist; in its internal 
streets it places the needs of the resi- 
dent first. With the spread of the unit 
principle in the development of resi- 
dential areas, the time will be hastened 
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AN APARTMENT HOUSE UNIT 














A SUGGESTED FORM OF TREATMENT FOR AN APARTMENT HOUSE AREA OF 75 ACRES 


Designed for a population of 10,000. 


when the characteristics of the average 
motor trip will be—what they may well 
be—eareful, controlled driving at the 
beginning and end, and clear stretches 
of safe speed in the middle. 

It will be observed that one of the 
main results from the application of the 
unit scheme is likely to be an increase 
in the individuality of neighborhood 
communities. The method also favors 
comprehensive planning and large-scale 
building. It permits the utmost use of 


and definite neighborhood limits 


every local peculiarity for the benefit of 
the special population which will occupy 
that territory. It encourages the de- 
veloper to meet the needs of those 
people who are willing to shave a few 
inches off their lot sites and obligate 
themselves to pay maintenance charges 
for the sake of a system of planned 
playgrounds and small parks, reserved 
permanently for the use of their own 
and their neighbors’ children. In every 
way it promotes the extension of the 


Note libera) open spaces; safe, closed-view streets; interesting window vistas; 


benefits irising from the enjoyment of 
ecmmon facilities, since it tends to 
bring together people of similar stand- 
ards and of simi’ar capacities to realize 
them 

The unit scheme is also serviceable as 
1 guide in the zoning‘ of local shopping 
districts and in dividing a city into may 
districts for welfare purposes 

Eprrontan Nore.—The diagrams illust 


ised by courtesy of the Regional Plan 


f New York and Its Environs 


Experts Urge Planting of Street Trees Within Property Line 


LANTING shade trees between the 

sidewalk and the roadway is declared 
by Harris A. Reynolds, Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Forestry Association, and 
other experts, to be a shortsighted custom 
and one responsible for more damage and 
loss of street trees than any other single 
cause, says a recent article in the Christian 
Science Monitor. The lately completed 
Old Colony Parkway in Boston is cited 
as an example. This main traffic artery is 
already becoming inadequate, and the 
trees which are planted between sidewalk 
and roadway for the greater part of its 
length will have to be sacrificed within 
only a few years to permit the widening 
of the roadbed. Fortunately, along the 
lower section of the Parkway, the trees 
have been planted in a much more ad- 


vantageous location on the far side of th 
path away from the roadbed 

“*The life of the average shade tree 
should at least span a century,’ says Mr 
Reynolds, ‘and it increases in beauty ind 
usefulness during that period. Thereforé 
the location of a young shade tree should 
be governed largely by the possibilities of 
the necessity of street widening within th: 
useful lifetime of the tree. Certainly the 
planting of shade trees today between thi 
sidewalk and the traveled way is a mark 
of poor judgment, and a lack of thought- 
ful planning for the future.’” 

“A row of trees on the far side of 
path, away from the roadway, will still 
shade the path if planted fairly close to 
it; and the grass on the area between the 
walk and the roadway will certainly grow 


better for not be ng so he ivily shaded DY 
the trees,” iccording to Brem«e n W Pond 
Chairman, Harvard School of Landscape 
Architecture. Stephen F. Hamblin, Di- 


rector of the Botanic Garden, Cambridgs 


onfirms these opinions, saying 
Because tor i long Lime trees } 
been planted close to the roadway in th 
onventional ‘planting strip’ between the 
dewalk and the curb, people generally 
do not realize that present conditions 
ike it entirely unwise to place trees in 


such a location now. 


Both from the point of view ol land- 
scape planning for the future and ad- 
vantageous conditions for the trees 
growth,” he adds, “it is better far to plant 


shad trees OU ide the walk iwih\ Irom 
the road.” 
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One Way to Reduce Noise Is to Weld 


ECENTLY, while the steel frame 

R of a large office building was be- 
ing riveted in an eastern city, 
occupants of an adjoming office 
uuilding were compelled to install tele 
phone booths in each office in order to 
carry on telephone conversations And 
last summer did the judge of one 

the highest courts in an eastern state 
issue an order requiring a contractor te 


cease riveting on a nearby steel build- 
ing frame to enable him, the judge, to 
conduct his court session 

The desire of hotel owners at Hot 
Springs, Va., and Atlantic City, N. J., 
to minimize noises incidental to con- 
struction, resulted in the use of electric 
welding in place of riveting in erecting 
the large addition to Hotel Homestead 
on the one hand and in the extension of 
1 steam power-plant at Hotels Chal- 
fonte and Haddon Hall on the other. 
\nd for the same reason electric weld- 
ing was employed to connect the vari- 
ous steel members of the new addition 
to the Montgomery County Court 
House and Office Building recently 
erected at Norristown, Pa 

The electric are melts steel together 
it does no hammering 

To say that electric welding elimin- 
ates all the noise of erecting a steel 
frame is of course absurd, but it does 
very materially lessen it. 


Present Status of Electric Are Welding 

Are welding has been successfully ap- 
plied to at least seventy buildings vary- 
ing in height from one to eleven stories, 
to a score of bridges, including some 
rvilroad bridges which carry freight lo- 
comotives, to many steel barges, to ships, 
‘o hundreds of miles of steel pipes for 
transporting oil, or conveying water as 
parts of municipal water-supply sys- 
fems 

Of welded buildings, the tallest is 
Hotel Homestead at Hot Springs, above 
mentioned, which was fabricated, 
erected, and electric are welded by the 
American Bridge Co. This structure of 
500 tons of steel consists of two 6-story 
wings, and a central portion of 11 
stories, above which a welded tower 
rises to a height of 180 feet above 
ground level 

The second tallest welded building is 
the steam power-plant for which the 
steel was fabricated, erected and welded 
by the Bethlehem Steel Co. for Hotels 
Chalfonte and Haddon Hall. This 


*Consulting Engineer, General Electric Co 


By FRANK P. McKIBBEN* 
Brack Gap, Pa 


structure is approximately 150 feet in 
height, and its 540 tons of steel supports 
steam boilers, coal bunkers and various 
other accessories incidental to a power- 
plant of this kind. 

Although these are the tallest welded 
buildings, they do not contain the great- 
est weight of steel. The “heavy-weight” 
of the welded world is a recently con- 
structed factory building in the West 





Our Cities Are Too Noisy 


“Desideratum,” an extensive 
but perfectly good word mean- 
ing “a want, long felt and 
acknowledged,” is particularly 
appropriate when applied to 
our noisy cities, and anything 
which reduces the din of these 
congested centers is heartily 
welcomed. Tooting automo- 
bile horns and noises inciden- 
tal to building construction are 
two of the great sinners, and 
although these are permitted 
and even considered a neces- 
sary part of urban life, I pre- 
dict a time will soon arrive 
when all of the tooting and 
much of the construction noise 
will be eliminated or mate- 
rially reduced, The increasing 
tendency for city folk to move 
to the suburbs or even to rural 
districts is prompted in part 
by a desire to escape the din 
of city life. 

F. P. McK. 











Philadelphia Works of the General 
Liectric Co., wherein 987 tons of steel 
was employed. 

To municipal officials the first all- 
welded steel pipe line, 22 miles long, 
constructed in 1924 by the city of Val- 
lejo, Calif., to convey water, is of espe- 
cial interest, as is the recently completed 
“pringfield, Mass., line 48 to 54 inches 
‘n diameter and nearly 8 miles in length, 
‘n which all the longitudinal seams are 
shop welded but the circumferential 
joints are riveted. The Vallejo line has 
ill seams welded—longitudinal and cir- 
cumferential. 

These successful applications of weld- 
ing are sufficient to remove the process 
from the realm of experimentation and 
‘o establish its usefulness as a satisfac- 
tory tool for constructive effort in many 
fields. And the successful welding of 
several steel highways and railroad 


bridges is additional light for the con- 
servative engineer. 

Welding has come to stay. It is a 
useful tool and like all tools must be 
intelligently used. 


Strength of Welded Buildings and 
Bridges Based on Research 

The design of welded steel structures 
is not guesswork. It is based on care- 
fully planned laboratory investigations 
covering not only the chemical compo- 
sition of the steel used and the amount 
of electric current needed to melt the 
steel properly, but also on exhaustive 
series of physical tests wherein the 
welded steel is tested to destruction to 
secure the data needed by designing 
engineers. And like all engineering 
structures, be they buildings, bridges 
or machines, the results obtained by the 
destructive tests are divided by a factor 
of safety of 4, 5 or 6 to arrive at the 
safe or permissible stresses used in 
welded joint design. 

It is of tremendous interest to real- 
ize that research has made it possible 
to join together by melting with a quiet 
but powerful electric are two pieces of 
steel, as shown in Fig. 1, and to do this 
so thoroughly that a pull of over 250,- 
(00 pounds or 125 tons is required to 
sever the welded joints or to break the 
steel plates. The middle specimen has 
heen tested, but the parts, although 
broken apart, have not been entirely 
separated; the lower specimen, however, 
las been completely pulled apart to 
illustrate the manner in which this type 
of test specimen acts. These welded 
parts (Fig. 1) are made solely for secur- 
ing data to be used in design. The de- 
signer divides the laboratory informa- 
tion by a factor of safety and works out 
his design. 

By referring to Fig. 2, one sees the 
application of these laboratory values 
to an actual design wherein is shown a 
steel bracket as used by the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. to support one end of a heavy 
girder in the steam power-plant at At- 
iantic City. This bracket presents very 
clearly the appearance of fillet welds as 
applied to steel building construction. 


Suggestions for the Builder 


For the manufacturer of steel build- 
ings and bridges, two paths lie open. 
He may elect to weld the frame both 
in the shop and in the field; or he may 
prefer to follow his established shop 
practice by riveting the shop work and 
weld the field joints himself or sublet 
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the field welding to a company better 
equipped and more experienced in this 
kind of work 

To secure the greatest value from 
welding, the design of the main steel 
members as we.l as of the joints should 
be made with welding in view. In build 





ing frames consisting of beams and col 
umns only, the welded details, such as 





connections of beams to columns, should 
be arranged to have few or no holes for 


erection bolts drilled or punched in the 
large masses like columns, so that much : 
shop handling is eliminated. This is 
easily accomplished, in many cases by 


using bracket seats to transmit loads 

from beams to columns, the brackets 

being shop welded to columns. In such FIG. 1. SPECIMENS TESTED TO FIND BREAKING STRENGTH OF ELECTRICALLY 
WELDED STEEL MEMBERS 


applications the shop work on the col- 
PI 1} “tea These laboratory results are divided by a factor of safety of 4 to secure values for use in 
umn consists only in milling the column designing welded buildings. The specimen at the bottom broke at 250,000 pounds 








ends, and attaching, by welding, the 





rackets he columns 
In mill building types consisting 
irgely of trusses, the effectiveness of 





welding is greatly increased by arrang 


ing the design for the welding operaticns 


Plate girders admit of great economies 


used; but the design for riveted con 
truction consisting of web, angles and 
ges, angies with Loose i- 
ers for stiffeners, must be radically 
changed to a web, with plates only ir 
langes, and stiffeners made of flat bars 
welded to web and flanges. Changes 
such as here outlined resulted recently 
in saving over 20 per cent in weight of 
steel used in plate girder construction 

If the fabricator elects to she p rivet 
ind field weld the steel he may usé 
exactly the same design for the main 





steel members and alter the connecting 
details accordingly. In many cases this aa 
mav be a desirz.ble solution of the prot so 








FIG. 2. BRACKET WELDED TO THE FACE 
OF A STEEL COLUMN 











FIG. 3. WELDER AT WORK ON ONE OF 
GENERAL ELECTRIC PLANTS 





em, because the fabricator makes no 





change in his shop methods, only sligh 
changes in his drawing-room practice 
regarding the details, and the nois 


freld riveting 1s eliminated 





Welding and the Building Codes 


2 =. . e . 

Th EA SUE Sta [wo types of building codes exist 

WN x —" ae the flexible and the inflexible. The flex- | 
\ > ctl So - om * ect i 


( wie contains a ft ise to the etl 
i 8 I I i} 











i Hits SF 2 oF | 
f ~ 2, ee ae aw. new mater ra ne Is 
. ~ 4 SS ee - 1 oid T er ne rh Y ' 
* ’ . > ; . 
bs ot the code, may be used n | 
4 | 
' he commissioner I gs the 
t 
j I ed nstruction is safe \ | 
f e code Ss one 1 which no such 
reedo! iction Is perm ed the con | 
missioner! | naer a fle e i I 
missioner may grant a perm » erect 
‘ ied ste nid ng I t nis T or 
ling 1s sale hod of ri mn 
FIG. 4. INTERIOR OF ONE AISLE OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY'S WEST 1 in view of the use of welding in } 
j PHILADELPHIA BUILDING, NO. 1 
There were 987 tons of steel used in this structure but no rivets ‘ Citi eal ha 
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under reasonable supervision welding 
Providence, R. 


I.; South Portland, Maine; Bridgeport, 


is an acceptable tool: 


(on! New Haven, Conn.; Pittsfield, 
Mass Atlantic City, N. J.; Sharon, 
Pa.: Youngstown, Ohio; Detroit, Mich.; 
Berkele Call South Sacramento, 
Ca Emervville, Calif., and others 
Numerous municipalities are revising 
their building codes to permit the erec- 
tion of welded buildings. Fortunately, 


two very rood model building codes to 
cover welding are available, namely, that 
idopted by the American 


g Society, and that of the Pacific 


recenti 


Weldu 


Coast Building Officials Conference. The 


latter is a society the members of which 
buildings and 
Street, N ‘ h 


are commissioners ol 


’ WW 
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building inspectors of western cities, 
banded together to produce a uniorm 
building code, which, although drafted 
only two years, has been adopted by 
over 50 municipalities on the Pacific 
Coast. Section 2710 of this Building 
Officials Conference Code covers welding 
very thoroughly. 

The American Welding Society’s code 
has been very carefully drafted by weld- 
ing specialists and engineers familiar 
with building construction and munici- 
pal problems in this field. It should be 
used as a standard throughout the entire 
country 

The 1929 Legislature of Pennsylvania 
has enacted a building code containing 
a section which gives permission to com- 
missioners of buildings to adopt welding. 


1929 


This Pennsylvania act is applicable only 
to cities of the first class, but munici- 
palities below that grade are free to 
adopt their own codes. The California 
Development Association, which is 
really the State Chamber of Commerce, 
has a committee engaged in drafting a 
building code. 

Among cities at present revising their 
codes are Syracuse, Philadelphia, New 
York City, Chicago, Niagara Falls, 
Birmingham, Dallas, Portland, Ore., 
Schenectady, N. Y., and Pittsburgh, and 
it is hoped that welding will be per- 
mitted by these and other municipali- 
ties as one means of securing quiet in 
the vicinity of hospitals, hotels, apart- 
ment houses, schools, and office build- 


ings. 


A Census of Skyscrapers 


4 pore high buildings are not confined 


exclusively to the larger cities is 
show! n a survey rece ntly completed by 
the TI on-Starrett Co., of New York, 
covering 173 cities of the United States 
having a population of 50,000 or moré 
Of these, 36 have one or more buildings 
oO 1) stories high On the other hand 
42 « s have no buildings as high as 10 
stories, and 59 cities have less than five 
such buildings 
The survey reveals that there are in 
this country 4,778 buildings 10 stories on 


mor n height, and of these only 377 are 
more than 20 stories high. Approximately 


half of all buildings between 10 and 20 
stories and of those over 20 stories aré 
located in New York. Carrying the 


unalysis further, it is found that 50 per 
cent of the buildings in New York from 
10 to 20 stories and 60 per cent of thos 
over 20 stories are located between 14th 
and 59th Streets 

New York has 188 buildings over 20 
stories, Chicago has 65 and Philadk Iphia 
is third with 22. Only six cities have 100 
or more buildings over 10 stories high 

There are 10 buildings in the country 
taller than 500 feet and five others are in 
the course of construction The highest 
is the Woolworth Building, whose 792 feet 
h not been surpassed in 16 years. This 
mantle of supremacy will pass this year 
to the Chrysler Building, which will rise 


808 feet above the sidewalk, but shortly 

thereafter the Bank of Manhattan Build- 

ing, mounting to a height of 836 feet, will 

claim the distinction of the loftiest build- 

ing in the world 

LIST OF CITIES WITH FIVE OR MORE 

BUILDINGS OF TEN STORIES OR OVER 

Buildings Buildings 


10-20 21 Stories 
City Stories or More 
Albany, N. Y 4 2 
Atlanta, Ga 17 1 
Atlantic City N J 21 0 
Baltimore, Md 36 4 
Beaumont Texas 5 l 
Birmingham, Ala 13 1 
Boston, Mass 102 2 
Chicag I! 384 65 
Cincinnati, Ohio 24 2 
Cleveland, OF 40 4 
Columbus, Ol 16 1 
Dallas, Texas 3i 1 
Dayton, Ol 15 0 
Denver, Col 9 0 
Des Moines lowa 14 0 
Detroit, Mic! 102 19 
Duluth, Minn ‘ 5 0 
Fort Worth Texas 11 3 
Galveston Texas 5 0 
Houston, Texas 24 5 
Indianapolis, Ind 23 0 
Jacksonville, Fla 14 0 
Jersey City, N. J 16 0 
Johnstown, Pa 5 0 
Kalamazoo, Mich 5 0 
Kansas City, Mo 60 2 
Knoxville, Tenn 6 0 
Little Rock, Ark 6 0 
Long Beach, Calif 14 0 
Los Angeles, Calif 134 1 


Louisville, Ky. 17 0 
Memphis, Tenn. 23 1 
Miami, Fla. 25 1 
Milwaukee, Wis. 5 1 
Minneapolis, Minn. 2 3 
Montgomery, Ala. 5 0 
Nashville, Tenn. 17 0 
Newark, N. J. 18 3 
New Haven, Conn. 5 0 
New Orleans, La. 21 1 
New York, N. Y. 2,291 188 
Oakland, Calif. 14 1 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 20 2 
Omaha, Neb. Q 0 
Peoria, Il. 12 0 
Philadelphia, Pa. 9s 22 
Phoenix, Ariz 5 0 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 52 15 
Portland, Ore. 25 0 
Providence, R. I. 5 1 
Richmond, Va. 20 1 
Rochester, N. Y. 12 0 
Sacramento, Calif. 7 0 
St. Louis, Mo. 83 3 
St. Paul, Minn. 7 0 
Salt Lake City, Utah 10 0 
San Antonio, Texas ° 21 3 
San Diego, Calif x 0 
San Francisco, Calif. 45 s 
Seattle, Wash. 41 2 
Springfield, Tl. 5 0 
Stockton, Calif. 6 0 
Syracuse, N. Y. 4 1 
Tacoma, Wash. 6 0 
Tampa, Fla. ll 0 
Toledo, Ohio ° 6 1 
Tulsa, Okla. 37 2 
Washington, D. C. 20 0 
Wheeling, W. Va. 0 
Wichita, Kans. 14 0 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 0 
Youngstown, Ohio 5 0 


Model Vault Ordinance Drafted for New York State Cities 


A MODEL vault ordinance to regulate 
d tl se of space underneath the sur- 
face of streets has been formulated at the 
request of the New York State Conference 


of Mayors by a special committe: 


t con- 


sisting of Carleton H. Lewis, Corporation 
Counsel, Schenectady, N. Y., and Philip 
E. Lonergan, Corporation Counsel of El- 
mira, N. Y 

In its report accompanying the or- 
dinance, the committee states that the 
regulation of sidewalk vaults is becoming 
of great importance in all municipalities 
because the increase in traffic necessitates 
the widening of streets, which, in turn, dis- 
turbs areaways, machinery and equipment 


underneath. Even in municipalities where 
street widening is not immediately neces- 
sary, the space underneath sidewalks 
needs to be protected, so that if widen- 
ing should become necessary, the munici- 
pality will not be hampered by improper 
or inadequate vault regulations, the re- 
port emphasizes: 

“When considering the question of re- 
muneration, very great care should be 
taken. Some municipalities make a rental 
charge. The majority charge an annual 
permit fee sufficient only to cover the 
cost of supervision. On this point the 
City Attorney of Indianapolis informs us 
as follows: ‘Owing to the usual rule that 


the property owner owns the fee to the 
center of the street, he is held in most 
states, if not in all of them, to have the 
right to use the space beneath the street 
and sidewalk in any way that does not 
interfere with the public easement. In 
some states, laws have been passed at- 
tempting to charge rental for the use of 
such spaces, but usually such ordinances 
have been held invalid, in the absence of 
direct authority by constitution or statute 
to charge such rentals.’ ” 

Copies of the complete ordinance may 
be obtained from the New York State Bu- 
reau of Municipal Information at Albany, 
n.d. 
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District Highway ENGINEER, MAssaACHUSETTS DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 


HE sand-asphalt surface known 
I as the layer type was first placed 
in the town of Eastham, Mass., 
in 1905. Compared with the modern 
methods of spraying asphalt, the opera- 
tion was very crude. An upright tank, 
similar to an enlarged “hogshead,” was 
used as a container and hauled by four 
horses. The subsoil of sand was roughly 
shaped and harrowed with a dise or 
wheel-harrow, so one can readily imagine 
how it was rutted by the wagons and the 
holes caused by hoof imprints. The flow 
of asphaltic oil was controlled by a gate- 
valve. This controlled the amount de- 
livered to a distributor pipe having 
holes bored through it, the holes being 
about %-inch in diameter and about 3 
inches apart. The effect was a very 
streaked application. Later, the A.T.C. 
distributor was used, in which the as- 
phaltic oil was distributed through nip- 
ples onto a splashboard and thence to 
the road surface. The bitumen con- 
sisted of 85 per cent asphaltic oil, and 
there were generally two applications of 
about 34-gallon per square yard each, 
the first application being covered with 
the sand and back-covered daily for 
about a week. The surface was then 
broomed as clean as possible and the sec- 
ond application made. 


Oldest Sand-mixed Type Highway 

in Massachusetts 

The oldest highway of the sand-mixed 
type now in use in Massachusetts is on 
U.S. Route 6 in the town of Sandwich. 
The mixing operation for this project 
was carried on by placing a fixed volume 
of sand in a box similar to the old-time 
mortar box and adding the proper 
amount of 90 to 100 penetration asphalt 
and raking it back and forth until the 
sand particles were coated. This prod- 
uct was wheeled in barrows or carted to 
the highway and spread in one course to 
a thickness that would roll to 3 inches, 
first rolling with a hand roller, then with 
a horse roller, and generally a final roll- 
ing at some later date with a 10-ton 3- 
wheel macadam roller. This highway 
from the Bourne-Sandwich town line to 
the village of Sandwich was placed in 
1913, and since has received two surface 
applications of %-gallon each of 85 per 
cent asphaltic oil. Each time it was 
covered with clean, sharp sand. 

Prior to 1921 the hot mix surface was 
always placed in one course. Very often 
during the summer months the section 
placed in the afternoon was not rolled 
until the following day. This did not 


By HOWARD C. HOLDEN 


give proper compression, and in a short 
time traffic created inequalities in the 
surface. The lack of side form, together 
with the excessive crown and narrow 
width, caused the edges to break down 
under traffic. Today, with lesser crowns 
and the use of wooden side forms on the 
top course and with the base course 
slightly widened, the breaking-down of 
edges has been corrected. 





Highly Developed Sand- 
Asphalt Pavements 

Massachusetts, which is al- 
ready justly famous for its 
rough surface texture asphalt 
macadam roads, has spent con- 
siderable time in developing 
the sand-asphalt pavement, 
particularly in the district in- 
cluding Cape Cod where sand 
is available in abundance. 
These pavements have been 
found to be relatively inexpen- 
sive as compared to other hard- 
surfaced pavements, and the 
maintenance costs are exceed- 
ingly low. 











Experiments Lead to Improvements 


In 1922, extensive experiments were 
conducted in Wellfleet. At that time it 
became evident that it was necessary to 
increase the stability of this type of 
surface to ascertain just what could be 
done to prevent displacement of the sur- 
face when loaded vehicles stood still on 
the surface during the season of high 
temperature. To determine this, the rod 
penetration method was used, whereby 
a rod of predetermined cross-sectional 
area was held in position by a small 
tripod and fixed loads were added for 
fixed periods. As a result of these ex- 
periments, the present Type-A bitumi- 
nous concrete specification was created 


Type-A Bituminous Concrete 

Type-A surfacing is the type most 
commonly used at the present time. In 
addition to the mileage of this surface 
in the present state highway system in 
Massachusetts, there also exist many 
miles in the southeastern section of the 
state on roads built entirely by the towns, 
and also a large mileage on cooperative 
projects where the state, county and 
town have provided funds. A very eco- 
nomical type has been constructed on 
this cooperative work by crushing gravel 
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Hot Mix Highways in Massachusetts 


Works, Mipp_esoroucH, Mass 


and using the larger product of thie 
crusher for a hase course, filling the 
voids in the base with a finer aggregate 
or penetrating the base course with re- 
fined tar or asphalt and over this plac- 
ing a top course of 2 inches using the 
finer aggregate from the crusher run 

The highways constructed and recon- 
structed with this type of surface are 
within an area which, during the sum- 
mer months, has from medium to heavy 
automobile traffic, but which is not sub- 
jected to heavy truck traffic. This type 
of surface is not recommended for high- 
ways carrying heavily loaded vehicles. 
On November 30, 1928, the total mileage 
of this type of surface in the Middle- 
borough district was 157.94 miles, and 
the surface maintenance cost without 
surface treatment was $45.68 per mile, 
while the surface cost for the total mile- 
age including the surface treatment was 
$102.34 per mile. 


Maintenance 

This type of surface is easy to repair, 
as plants for this work are quite numer- 
ous in the districts in which they are 
used. The customary method of making 
surface repairs is to cut out the section 
which needs repair, that is, the top 
course is removed, the edges of the sec- 
tion painted, the base course cut out 
lightly and then spattered with bitumen 
so as to give a cobweb effect. It is cus- 
tomary to buy this material from the 
various local plants all mixed, and to fill 
in the areas cut out and roll it with a 
hand roller and, if available, also with a 
tandem roller. The bituminous concrete 
or sand asphalt surfacing material can be 
hauled for quite a long distance. If it has 
a tendency to cool, it can be covered 
Also, when rolling with a hand roller, the 
type that can be filled with hot water 
can be used in cold weather. After the 
surface patch is made, it can be sealed, 
and the patches present very nearly the 
same appearance as the original surfacr 


Campaign for Smoother Pavements 

In the last few years a special effort 
has been made to correct inequalities in 
the surface, not only in this type of 
pavement, but in all types of surface 
On this particular type of surface, to in- 
crease the density, equipment has been 
placed on the rollers so that they are 
wet with water, and this prevents thi 
picking-up of the surface and the rolling 
has been done much sooner after the 
surface material has been placed. In 
the initial rolling, care should be used 
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TWO SECTIONS OF THE OLDEST SAND-ASPHALT ROAD IN MASSACHUSETTS, LAID IN 1913 


This road runs 


that the roller travels parallel to the 
enter line of the pavement, beginning 
1e edge and working toward the 
enter, being sure that the roller shall 
f tne preceding rous about one- 


half th idth of the roller. It is im- 


iat the roller when changing 

lirection does not stand on the hot sur 
It 18 necessa that the rakers 

face t the noint vhere 


the direction is changed. This particu- 


lar type of surface is pliable when hot, 
und inequalities in the surface, such as 
low spots, high spots, or minor depres- 
sions, can be raked out and hot m iterial 
added to correct the condition, but it 
should be immediately rolled to incor- 
porate the new and old material prop- 


1 
eriy 


During the last vear all projects have 


from the Sandwich-Bourne town line on Route 6 to the Sandwich Corporation boundary and is a portion of the Kingshighway main 
northerly road to Provincetown at the end of Cape Cod 


been equipped with straight edges 10 
jeet in length, and a great deal of at- 
tention has been paid to correct the in- 
equalities by the use of the straight 
edge. All low or high spots %-inch and 
over are marked with yellow crayon 
and corrected. This operation has been 
continued until the surface is free from 

such irregularities 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper 
the Boston Society of Civil Engineers 


Humor and Pathos in Metering 


Experiences of a Water-Works Superintendent and His Office 
a Moderate-sized New York State City 


Staff in 


OT long ago a comm inity ol 
N about 10,000 which we will name 
Progressville, N. Y., required all 
onsumers to meter their services, the 
meters costing the average consumer $12 
to $15 As would be expected, there 
was some opposition to buying a meter 
on the part of consumers, particularly 
the poorer class who felt that by paying 
iter rent or tax, they were paying 

lhe average consumer was paying 
ibout $5.75 a quarter for water prior to 
The new meter rates allowed 


metering 


l 250 ( ubie leet of water per quarter tor 
$3.75, all water above this being billed 
it $2 per 1.000 eubic leet 


Consumers Use Less Than Minimum 
Allowed 

One kindly colored woman paid for 
her meter and told the clerk that she 
was “mighty afraid” that it was going to 
cost her more money with one of “them 
meters in the house.” She had been pay- 
ing a flat rate of $4.50 per quarter 
When she was billed on her meter read- 
ing at the end of the first quarter, her 
bill was $3.75 minimum and she had 


used only 277 cubic feet of the 1,250 al- 
lowed. When she paid her bill at the 
water-works office, the clerk explained 
to her that she could have used nearly 
i thousand cubie feet of water more, or 
ibout five times as much water as she 
used. The colored woman explained that 
she was taking care of four grandchil- 
dren and that she had been afraid all 
along that they would use too much 
water, so each time any one of the chil- 
dren wished a glass of water, one glass 
was filled and was not emptied until 
each child’s thirst had been satisfied. 
Further, all the children were required 
to wash in one basinful of water morn- 
ing and night. Since the end of the first 
quarter this woman has been using more 
water and the children have enjoyed all 
the glasses of water they wanted and 
each has had his own basinful of water 
for daily ablutions 

Another woman saved all the ice water 
in the house and used it for watering her 


plants. Her rate had been $4 under the 


flat-rate system and $3.75 under the 
metered rate and she used only 410 cubic 
feet the first quarter. 


Some of the Complaints 

The owner of one large house ccm- 
plained of an unusually high charge 
when the bill for the first metered quar- 
ter was delivered. The house had been 
shut up except for the kitchen and one 
bathroom for the servants. Examina- 
tion of the house by the water-works 
superintendent showed that all of the 
plumbing was tight with the exception 
of the hot-water boiler tank, which was 
leaking. It was also found that in the 
ibsence of the owner one of the servants 
had been taking in washing, which ac- 
counted in large measure for the exces- 
sive bill. 

All commercial establishments have 
been metered in this community for 
some time. One small restaurant had 
had a meter on one sink which had been 
used in connection with its business, 
while two small apartments above had 
been on flat rate. The average bill for 
the restaurant with its metered sink and 
the flat rate for the apartments had been 
about $12 per quarter. This jumped to 
$55.70 a quarter when the whole service 
was metered. A careful examination 
showed that a toilet in the building was 
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running almost continuously and _ that 
further at some previous time a pipe 
had been run through the back yard 
underground to an automobile washing 
establishment on the next block. 

A toilet leak in another house in- 
creased the bill from $5.25 under the 
flat rate to $30.95 when metered. Need- 
less to say, the plumber put a stop to 
the leak. 


Many Instances of Reduced Bills 

There were many property owners 
who were pleased with the reduction in 
rates, due to their taking care of their 
property and to the small amount of 
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water used. One house which paid a 
bill of $8.50 under the flat rate, came 
well under the $3.75 minimum when me- 
tered. Another which paid $10.50 under 
the flat rate dropped to $4.50 when 
metered. This was a two-family house 
which was oecupied only by two or three 
people. 

One of the prosperous local churches 
which had been paying $14.75 per quar- 
ter under the flat rate and which had a 
water motor for operating the organ 
blower found its bill increased to $39.04. 
Since then the blower of the organ has 
been changed to electric operation. 

Because of the few connections and 
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facilities for using the local 
telephone company’s building, the flat 
rate had been only $17.75, but when 
metered, it was found that the charge 
went to $58.96. A one-family house 
which paid $9.75 found its metered bill 
went to $42.64. A careful investigation 
by the superintendent showed only one 
leak and that very small. By chatting 
with the owner for a short time, it was 
finally brought out that the plumber had 
visited the house the day before and re- 


water in 


paired a very large leak. When this 
was discovered, needless to say, the 
owner did not continue his argument 


for a reduction on the first meter bill 


Water-Works Pumps Safe from Flood in Queensland City 


ATER for the city of Rock- 

hampton in Queensland, Aus- 

tralia, is obtained from the 
Fitzroy River, 26 miles away. It is 
pumped through six miles of 20-inch 
steel welded pipe to a filtration plant 
and treatment reservoir, 400 feet above, 
and then flows by gravity 20 miles to 
the city. 

This river has a habit of rising 56 
feet in flood periods, so the floor in the 
pump-house is built 59 feet above nor- 
mal level; it was necessary to go 72 feet 
below the ground level for placing the 


pumps. This was accomplished by sink- 
ing a concrete cylinder, 24 feet imside 
diameter, to the depth of 72 feet, which 
was an engineering achievement. The 
cylinder was poured in rings 8 feet deep, 
the first of which had a wedge-shaped 
steel slipper around its lower edge. Ex- 
cavation was carried on inside the cyl- 
inder, and as each successive ring was 
added, weights were applied to drive the 
whole structure downward. At th 
the excavators were working continu- 
ously in the water, and the weight on 
the top cylinder was some 1,800 tons 


last 


The four vertical 
clip-ring pump Genera! Electric motors 
at the top of the cylinder on the 
floor level. A vertical concrete wall di- 
vides the cylinder into two sections, al 
inspection and repairs of two 
pumps while the other two are working 
As sludge accumulates, a portable pump 
driven by a 10-horsepower motor is low- 
ered into one or the other chamber 

The whole scheme has been very suc 
cessful and handles 2,500,000 gallons of 
water per day. 


130-horsepower, 


are 


lowing 
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Off-Street Loading Facilities and “Hotel Garages” 
Recommended for Business Districts 


PPROVAL by the Executive 
Committee of The Merchants’ 
Association of New York has 


been given to a report of its Committee 
on Control of Street Traffic in which 
off-street loading facilities and “hotel 
garages’ are recommended as important 
means of reducing traffic congestion in 
the business streets of New York. The 
report, submitted by the distinguished 
engineer, Daniel L. Turner, as acting 
chairman, is here quoted in full, as offer- 
ing suggestions of interest to large cities 
generally: 

“Tt is obvious that some means for load- 
ing and unloading goods in the business 
districts is as essential to the life of the 
community as is the movement of vehicles 
and pedestrians through the streets. It is 
also obvious, upon even casual observa- 
tion, that serious delay and congestion of 
both pedestrian and vehicular traffic are 
caused in many parts of the city by load- 
ing and unloading in the streets, particu- 
larly when trucks are backed up to the 
sidewalk. This delay is not entirely one- 
sided, however, since part of it is suf- 
fered by shipper, receiver and truckman 
and the loss must be added to their costs. 

“A general program of street widening 
is prohibitive because of the expense, so 
the alternative of reducing the amount 
of loading done on the streets must be 


adopted in principle, if relief from 
congestion is to be obtained in this way 
Some relief could be traffic in 


many parts of the city, if the practice of 


any 


given to 


backing trucks into the curb at such an 
ingle as to obstruct two or three traffic 
lanes was forbidden. Your committee 


that the Police Commis- 
sioner be requested to give consideration 
to an amendment to the traffic rules which 
would stop the practice of end loading. 
“While stopping the of end 
loading would permit a rapid flow 
of traffic through the street, it would do 
little, if anything, to reduce loading 
across the sidewalk. This can be reduced 
only by provision of loading space within 
the building line. Your committee is con- 
vinced from its study of the matter that 
enlightened self-interest as the 
publie needs will be best served by pro- 
viding loading space within new business 
buildings. Any legal requirement of this 
nature would be such a drastic departur: 


recommends 


practice 


more 


well as 


from previous methods, that it should be 
adopted only after most careful study by 
competent architects, engineers and build- 
well as by students o 


f 


ing managers as 
traffic control. Your committee recom- 
mends, therefore, that the Association giv: 


its support to the basic principle of off- 
street loading and assist in spreading in- 
its value through the 


formation as to 


business community. 


Your 
Association 
the erection of 
districts of 
committee 


ilso recommends that 
the proposal to 
‘hotel 
this city 

Your understands 
‘hotel garage’ is a building 
clusively to the parking of 
ind in 


committee 
the support 
permit garages’ in 
business 
that i 
devoted ex- 
automobiles 
limited at 


and 


which service is most 


to supplying gas, oil water 


uir 
Enough examples of this type of garage 


have already been placed in operation in 
this city and elsewhere to make clear 
that such buildings can be constructed in 
1 manner to harmonize with their sur- 


roundings in a high-grade business district 


ind to function without giving offense to 


the neighborhood through noise or smell 
The construction of such garages at con- 
venient and appropriate points in this 
city would furnish the means for con- 
siderable relief from the present evils of 
parking. 

“It is possible under the provisions of 
he present building code to erect such 
garages, but their location in the districts 
where thev would be of the most value in 


relieving traffic congestion is restricted by 


the terms of the Building Zone Resolu- 
tion. Your committee recommends that 
the Association advocate the amendment 


of the Building Zone Resolution in such 
4 way as to permit the erection of hotel 
garages in the business districts of the 


city where they are now prohibited 
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Proper Timing of Progressive Traffic 


HILE there is nothing particu- 
\ \ rly difficult either in the 


drafting or in the mathematics 


gressive traffic planning, the 

ethods of various trafic engineers 
ffer nsiderably and, contrary to 
py era istom im engineering circies 
the tual drafting-room practice has 


remained somewhat ¢ 1 mvs 


By D. J. McCORMICK 


it will, the length of the platoon oi 
vehicles and the ensuing gap will still 
remain constant; the greater speed in- 
duced by shortening the total time-cycle 
vill merely pass the vehicle-cycle by 

given point in fewer seconds. This 
onstancy of length of group und gap 
ind, of course, of the whole combination, 


more commonly encountered conditions 
is worked out in Figure 1. The cross- 
streets are spaced at 0, 475, 975, 1,950, 
2.425, 2,575 and 2,975. In spacing these 
distances on the left vertical of our 
diagram we have also indicated the 
main street to clarify the relation of 
map and diagram. Inspection shows 

that a group 500 feet long fol- 





Two Kinds of Charts 
the progressive — trath 
charts usually published, there 
© two methods in common use 
Both represent the main street 
4 the vertical edges with the 
streets spaced thereon at a 
convenient scale, while the time 
tor or signal-cycle is usually 
charted across the sheet One 
sc hor however, depicts the ad 
vancing trafhe as a single line 
vetimes labeled “First Ve- 


hic ie while the other uses two 


A New Engineering Problem 


The progressive, or platoon, method 
regulating traffic has made such strides 
this country that a brief discussion of 
methods of timing the signals employed in 
this system should be of interest and prac- 
tical value to city engineers as well as to 
traffic officials and specialists. 
gressive system, as distinguished from the 
synchronous system where traffic stops 
and starts simultaneously upon a given 
street, is based upon such timing of sig- 
nals in sequence that a given indication, 
the green light, for example, progresses 


in 


The pro- 


lowed by a gap of the same 
length, which will allow the max- 
imum cross-traffic at each 500- 
of foot interval, will almost exactly 
meet conditions at First, Second 
and Third, Center and Seventh 
Streets, and platoons will meet 
between Fifth and Sixth Streets, 
at the same time giving us the 
ideal efficiency of 50 per cent oc- 
cupancy of the main street. As 
it is a bit easier to work with 
the standard 45° triangle, we lav 
off our time-cycle to correspond 
in length to the vehicle-cycle. A 
line indicating a speed of 1,000 


| nes lettered respective- from signal to signal along the street, and feet in 50 seconds is drawn at 
ly First car in bound i may wragces ak tee! as long as ul 45° upward from the lower cor- 
group” and “Last car of ceps in step with the signats. ner, and the trial timing-cycles 


ind group.” The space be 
een these lines is sometimes 
haded to indicate the vehicles 
tween the leaders and the 
t] ers While for the sake of 
clearness only one of these indi- 
cations in each direction is 
drawn, it is obvious that they re- 
peat at horizontal spacings 
equivalent to the total of the sig- 
nal time-cycle, and this complete 
diagram is necessary in the study 
of special conditions 

The Basic Principle 

Any application of progressive 

traffic is based upon the princi- 





ties. 


Traffic control already constitutes 
somewhat specialized branch of engineer- 
ing, with practitioners engaged in making 
surveys, diagnosing difficulties, installing 
and rearranging systems, and otherwise 
performing useful services for municipali- 
At the same time it is obviously de- 
sirable that the regular engineering staffs 
of cities obtain some working knowledge 
of the principles and methods of traffic- 
control systems. The accompanying article 
is in line with this purpose, presenting 
certain fundamentals as to timing of the 
progressive system, and discussing some 
corollary problems, including that of ir- 
regular cross-traffic. 


« are laid out at each evenly 
spaced cross-street, always start- 
ing the green period from the 
diagonal line and using an ap- 
proximately evenly divided cycle 
of 25 seconds green, 5 seconds 
orange and 20 seconds red. The 
speed indicated is the odd rate 
of 13.6] miles per hour, for it is 
more convenient to use even 
numbers on the diagram and in 
the signals. Speedometers can- 
not be read closer than about 
two miles per hour, even if their 
accuracy were within these lim- 
its. 

Another diagonal drawn down- 








ple of the constant forward mo- 
tion of a group ol vehicles, followed by 

gap in which no traffic may move (or 

least in which no vehicle may pass an 
mtersecting street). This combination 
‘ group and gap” or “platoon and 
space” is always equal to the total time- 
evele and is repeated throughout the 
controlled section. It is exactly anal- 
ogous to trains of coupled cars proceed- 
ing at a constant speed along a railroad, 
separated a predetermined definite dis- 
tance by the operation of block signals, 
and when this principle is understood, 
the actual work of timing the signals 
becomes comparatively simple 

Even if the signals are of the flexible 
progressive type in which the length of 
the cycle in seconds, but not its propor- 
tions of red and green, can be changed 


causes the recurrence of conditions at 
any one point, at points in both direc- 
tions at a distance exactly equal to 
one-half the length of the combination, 
and enables us to plan the timing, 
where cross-streets are spaced evenly, 
without recourse to diagrams or cut-and- 
try methods. Even in irregular layouts, 
it forms the basis of our construction. 

Where blocks are of sufficient length 
and evenly spaced, it is obvious that 
merely reversing the indication of every 
second signal will allow progression, and 
the same method may be used, with 
lowered efficiency, in groups of signals 
on shorter blocks. 


An Illustrative Example 
A problem involving many of ‘the 


ward intersects the beginning of 
the green periods on the cycles we have 
drawn, and trial with the time-cycle 
drawn on another sheet of paper will 
show that we can time Fifth and Sixth 
Streets by sacrificing some of our red 
periods at these points. The cycle for 
Center Street is now fitted in with the 
green starting at 45, 95 and 145 seconds. 
So far our diagram indicates a fairly effi- 
cient system, but the deceptiveness of 
“single line” diagrams is disclosed when 
we draw in the dotted lines indicating 
the progress of the rear cars of our 
groups, showing that at Center Street 
we lose 744 seconds, or one-third, of 
our south-bound traffic, and 24% seconds 
of our north-bound group. To avoid 
this loss of 33 1/3 per cent in efficiency, 
a study of conditions at Center Street 
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must be undertaken, and the red period 
of the cycle shortened if the Center 
Street traffic will bear this curtailment, 50-Second Cycle 
for a constriction at any one cross-street Seconds 
forms a bottle-neck which affects the Seveath¥ 25 50 25 50 25 50 3000 
entire system, and this example may ~ _) 
explain why so many progressive in- 
stallations which look good on paper Sixth Sb 
are not fully satisfactory in practice. FiPthS) @s00 
If the city fathers had been incon- 
siderate enough to cut through “X 
Street” at 1,250 feet from the starting Center) 
point, the layout shown, with its ideal 2000 
street coverage of 50 per cent, would 
be impossible; for no amount of mani- 
pulation of the signal-cycle at this point 
would succeed. However, 50 per cent -—— I5SOO 
occupation of the street is rare in an X s¢ 
irregular installation and a reduction to 
23 1/3 per cent would pass more cars Tpjpgy 
per hour than the old synchronous lay- r——— |OOO 
out and offer a few novel advantages 
for special maneuvers. . 
Second 500 
A More Intricate Situation 
In Figure 2, a more complicated 
problem is worked out and the move- 
ment curves are carried out in full so rst St ° 
that all traffic positions and motions are 
fully and clearly depicted, A time-cycle 
of 75 seconds was used for a trial. cor- 
ling to a vehicle-cycle of 1,500 
) feet, with 500 feet occupied by the 
‘toon or group and 1,000 feet open 
Considering Center Street as carrying 
75-Second Cycle the heaviest cross-traffie, we cause the 
SS Seconds ginnings of the travel-cyele or heads 
Eighth St N ions to meet at this point in 
ra oS rder_ te obtain i maximum  cross- 
pening. If a large percentage of left- 
ind turns occurred here, it would be 
Seventh St etter to shift the timing diagram 500 
a ee (or 25 seconds) and obtain the 
rrangement shown at First, Third, 
Sixth St Fourth and Seventh Streets, where the 
FARSt platoon in one direction passes through 
efore the arrival of the opposing group 
Z St. ) Thus, at Fourth Street, vehicle in 
the south-bound group may proceed 
either ahead, right or left, between 25 
Y St. ) seconds and 50 seco1 n the evel 
vided straggling | ng the 
Fourth Se) rth-bound group are held by a special 
gnal or an officer stationed at that 
x Se n In fact, there is no reason ther 
<2 than common usagt hy th gnal 
Third St} Fourth Street should not be ur 
w 000 25-02 anged as to show een to the north 
SW nlv between 25 seconds and 50 ( as, 
: <5 nd green to the south only between 
Second HY KO Ox i Shih. ote oe coe Dee eee SOS, ee 
OOo Ae wn LLL eee, rom 0 to 25. Arrangements of this 
re ron iullow wonderful opportunities 
First St. 47.SX Wi WW ndling difficult special problems 
“ —_ —4 0 25-02 tomatic signals only, while the 
ame time maintaining progressive 
25 | : : 


SO 


7S 


FIGURE 2 


100 


125 


ISO 


ffie at the 


ral intersection 
The weakest feature of Figure 2 is 
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y hones 
‘ t rerr oor er 
( le ealle he 
green lig H I 
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An Outline of Principles 
be \lmos ecel : 
ich ‘ < ‘ res ' he 
4) r 45 eT 2 Pre g r ( ‘ OI 
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he lt - ( esents 
\ . LD | f T , 
j ‘ “> a Or re 41C I) ral 
4 i qual € Cc € S O Cc 
y ANSAS CITY, M has 110 miles nd concrete sidewalk, the roots of city 
\ boulevards, o1 hie] rees had ample room to forage, he re 
1) shade trees. It has 500 marked, but today we pla! e which 
er streets planted rees is a normal spread when full-grown of 
‘ mile ind he rm 100) Tee or! 1 re (and i re t spre 1d 
ixuriantly growing trees that in general corresponds), and we ex 
I d parks, making the city ect it to grow and thrive. Meantime 
f trees. But modern city we have completely cut it off from al 
vy stree rees. do 1 iter and food supply except such as 
ply ar rally in ye receives through the parked strip of 
the lilies of the field. So much mere 4 to 6 feet left unpaved. The tre 
ear by Johr. Blachlv. Forester so environed must be constantly watered 
Kansas Citv Park Board. u I with a hydrant, and must be fed at leas 
his tree protection nd pres every spring 
vork recently published in 
Citizens’ League Bulletin, and i Replacing Lost Trees 
nt setting forth some of the d “When a tree dies,’ Mr: Blachly 
ties inde I which the preset nt-day idds. “tt should be replace a with ome 
city tree must exist—il It exists at that will, when established, fit in with 
Before the time of the paved street the uniformity of the genera plan It 


,ef Im? 


Im] 
1A 


nt restricts 


rovement 
the 


the whole system, s 


shortening of at one 


group 


let a single cross-street sufter 


0 penalize the whole system 


5. The diagram should show the 
rogress of the whole group, not the 
rst car only. One car is not trafli 
6. Figuring on a double line with cars 
: ced 50 feet, the capacity is eas 
stimated 
7. Groups should be from 500 1 


Ltt teet tilor convenience ol drivers) 

8. Time-cycles should be from 45 to 
MU seconds (ior convenience oi pedes 
Trans) 


ved Sidewalks 


costs $50 to replace a 6-inch elm, if you 


ire fortunate enough to find a tree the 
size and type to coniorm with the gen 
eral planting. To establish a 2-inch re 


cement costs $10. 


Each year we replace 300 trees on 


the Kansas City boulevard system that 
have been destroyed by speeding auto 


Other big losses are due 
in the 
sewer, water, and gas mains 


mobiles alone. 
to the 


iving 


needless cutting of roots 
ol 
There is also the thoughtless destruct 

bark by children in their ] A tree 
that has been barked on one side so that 
the sap wood is exposed can never be 
healed over properly, and in from one 
to ten years that tree will fail to put 
in the sprin the 
starting their summer 


lay. 


when 


out its leaves 


others 
growth.” 


are 




















FIG. 1.—A TREE THAT BURST ITS 
BONDS 

FIG. 2. (RIGHT).—A TREE IN NEWARK, 

N. J.. PROVIDED WITH GRATING AND 


GUARD 
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Without Even a Parking Strip 

“Without controversy, the shade tree 
crowded in by the sidewalk with only a 
small surface around its trunk remain- 
ing exposed, is greatly hampered,” says 
Carl Bannwart, Superintendent of the 
Division of Shade Trees, of the Newark, 
N. J., Park Department, and an au- 
thority on the subject. “Air and water 


must enter, if the tree is to thrive, and 
we must facilitate their entrance in all 
possible ways.” He presents the ac- 


companying illustration (Fig. 1) to rep- 
resent an entirely inadequate treatment 
It shows a lusty young poplar that has 
given an upshove to the pavement in 
its protest against starvation and thirst 
Not all street trees have sufficient vigor 
to make the fight for life. 

The Newark Park Department, draw- 
ing on its own wide experience, advo- 
eates the placing of gratings over the 
openings left around street trees. These 
have been found to answer three pur- 
poses: they prevent the packing of the 
ground by daily traffic; they admit air 
through the loosened earth beneath; and 
they form a basin which the 
rainwater as it hurries to the curb, thus 
securing a larger supply of moisture for 
the tree and holding it till it percolates 
to the roots. The tree shown in Fig. 2 is 
provided with a guard against 
pedestrian carelessness or vandalism, 

The Tour St. Jacques, Paris (Fig. 3), 
presents a scene of inviting shade pro- 
duced by trees that are given a square 
deal. Like every other city noted for its 
beautiful trees, Paris owes them to the 
forethought of civic planners of the past 
The city of the future will be far more 
dependent in this particular on what 
we do today, than we are today upon 
past action, for increasing city conges- 
tion increases the problem 


catches 


also 


| Agey estate 
of the 

interested in 
the business 
result 


boards in various p 
country should be 
city planning, because 
and civic advantages 
such activity, John 
city planner, of Cambridge, Mass., told 
members of the National ol 
Real Estate Boards at their recent annual 

meeting in Boston 

“Broad city planning, based upon the 
budgeting of capital municipal expendi- 
tures, would be of advantage 


irts 
actively 

of 
that 
Nol n, 


from 


Association 


and direct 
financial benefit to real estate in stabilizing 
values through planning and zoning, and 
giving confidence to the deveiopment of 
new subdivisions by furnishing a frame- 
work, through a city plan, for new plats 
Benefits would also follow from improved 
transportation facilities, thus increasing 
land values; and the lowering of the 
nicipal tax rate, reducing the burdens 
upon real estate, or else giving larger re- 
turns for the same rate. An opportunity 
is also offered to render a unique public 
service that no other organization 
render. 


mu- 


can 
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TOUR ST. JACQUES AND PORTION OF PLACE DU CHATELET, PARIS, 


SHOWING PROVISION FOR HEALTHY TREE GROWTH 


The Realtor’s Place in City Planning 


“The National Association «< Real city planning and re estate develop- 
Estate Boards should advocate the rep- ent, but also new ids adapted to 
iration of a compre hensive master lal modern life and its requirements some 
for every city. This should embrac the subjects which he mentioned 
wide area and include all physical ele- ling investigation ch q mn 
ments, such as, for example, thorough- where city people of the ire will 

ires, parks, recreation and play puble - U load on the land the reiatio! 
building sites, business district, transpor housing to city planning ms and 
tation ndustryv. watertront, regulation ol! tl ho ing ol the er poor w te 
land subdivisions, regional lanning effects of leaseholds upon city de 
zoning and housing. These are n to nt; how regional and city planning 
be considered separately, but togeth land values; the distribution of the 
closely interrelated parts. of a whol y plar g pl 3 
Then, there should be not merel I At the close « ) en 1 con 
planning, but also a considera v i] i lution 
economic, legal and admunistr g the of the conference 
pects.’ » what the N il Ass ( 

Dr. Nolen also advocated research into Estate Bo Ivance 
the problems of city planning, es lanning. The e, which will 
those requiring knowledge of 1 mit its resolut Associatior 
or directly affecting land values nd tl | director i Sidney I 
success or failure of real of Little Roc} Ar hairman 
prises as a whole This research work H C. Morris W ashing D.C 
said Dr. Nolen, should include 1 on Alexandria, \ Edward M 
well-recognized and established methods I! of Los Angel ( 
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Present Action Urged to Provide for the Parks 
and Playgrounds of Fifty Years Hence 


~ Toi¢ te | { ts ] 
pl 
hment of recreation areas 
bf rs ( 
eu 

rpora ' 
‘) ‘ j gil nd Ww 

Q7 { ‘ 5 rchased 

r 

of $32,627 

Tl remarkable achievement 
8,000 inhabitants 

ePSpet ne = natur Vy environed 

, 

rie eauties of wood, hill, and 

trean he discrimination and ior 
sight I 1 early inhabitants was cor 
tinue the citv grew On two oct 
sions ndseape designers ot nation 
; | lone 
reputati n were called In to mane long 


time programs for park developments- 
Frederick Law Olmsted in 1903, and E 
H. Bennett in 1912. 

As late as 1923, and at the end of 
the first decade of Park Bureau ad 
ministration under the Commission 


Charter the city congratulated itsell 
upon its superior record It owned at 
that time 2,000 acres ol irk property, 
und its recreational system was esp 
cially well developed 

City’s Park Area Not Sufficient 

Today, among American cities, Port 
land ranks thirteenth in city area and 
twenty-fourth in population, but 1s 
twenty-eighth in the matter of park 
area As vet it has felt little of the 
pressure of increasing population on the 
recreation spaces ol its countryside. The 
City’ Planming Commission, however 
whose province it is to look forward, 
clearly foresees the inevitable, not very 
far future, time when the vacant lots 
and unused areas will be largely built 
up. It realizes the desirability of a 
policy of land acquisition which will 
bring open areas up to standard and 
keep them there for the future, realizing 
at the same time that present con 
ditions tend to popularize a false sense 
of security as to the future As a 


ting right public sentiment, 


means of cre 
therefore, the Commission has made 
and published, through its Park Com 
mittee, of which its President, J. ¢ 
Ainsworth, is Chairman, a comprehen 
sive study of the situation. This is 
largely devoted to Portland’s status as 
it compares with that of other cities 
and as it measures against the standards 


now well established by authorities on 
the subject. In one part of the report, 
Charles P. Kevser, Superintendent of 


Parks, savs 

“Right now millions are being spent 
on transportation and traffic accommoda- 
tions with utter lack of provision for 





ecreational facilities In the mad 
scramble to get sol ewhere we have been 
ising the ( it 1 his las ide 
mainly to I vater-s ly I ils 
bridges, and _ traffi articulation, al ( 
works, nor imelioration We 


udequate public fur- 
niture for th commodation and con 
servation ¢ Detroit did not have 
Henry Ford's resent-day vision of 
leisure generation ago, but Detroit did 
have the vision to acquire Belle Island for 

park before an automobile capital was 
conceived Now, she is spending an 
enormous sur or an approach to the 


Island Park amounting to 100 times the 
original cost of the 800-acre island. . . 
San Francisco, rather densely populated 
has a bonding limit of 12 per cent (in- 
cluding school issues) on a present valua- 
tion of 807 million, and has proposed if 
1 recent election to put out six million 
in one whack in park and playground 
bonds. Portland has a 7 per cent limit 
(school bonds not included) on a present 
343 million valuation, and has issued only 
2 million in park and playground bonds 
in 25 years, ind these Issues have been 
largely refunded. Parks, in this city, as 
elsewhere, have made a showing to entitle 
them to more of the benefit of the city’s 
credit. The point is, if there be justifica- 
tion for the expenditure of millions for 
bridges and t es, and docks and water- 
works any ot hich may ove pro ided ace- 
cording to demand, if, as, and when—ther« 
is dereliction somewhere uf the body po- 
liitic does not preempt land Jo parks, 
which are 1 é in full demand until the 
cost has becom prohibitive. 


“Moreover, parks, 
ind harmonized with zoning, pay for 


prope rly schemed 


themselves, first, in unearned increment 
of value, and, second, in enhancement 
of values of surrounding property in a 
measure more than offsetting their with- 
drawal from the tax rolls. Consider also 
that the purchase of land for parks spells 
in investment in real property that will 
enhance in \ ilue, as contrasts d with 
capital spent for engineering structures 
which depreciate. At the end of a service 
riod for park bonds they mav be re- 
issued or set up anew for another term 
without prejudice to the city’s general 
credit. Often land that has been found 
good for little or nothing else has been 
developed into highly useful park prop- 
erty. Our own Laurelhurst Park was the 
undesirable part of a residential subdi- 
vision. Golden Gate Park, San Francisco, 
vas once a waste of sand dunes.” 

The facts presented in the report, are 
ibly marshaled and, incidentally, con- 
stitute a history, in epitome, of the 
recreation movement from the first sand- 
boxes and outdoor trapezes of the 
Charlesbank part of Boston to the 
present, including statements of the 


park and recreation provisions of prin- 
cipal cities. The recreation needs of 
Portland in 1970, are arrived. at by 
ipplication of recognized standards for 
the 1970 population determined through 
ise of two of the methods discussed 
by G. C. Houser, in a recent issue of 
THe AMERICAN City.* 

Steps Which Portland Should Take 

The chief conclusions, presented under 
three heads, are these: 

There is a nation-wide demand for 
recreation areas in and about cities. 
Many cities are only beginning to realize 
this, and Portland’s apparent lack of 
nterest in this phase of her future de- 
velopment is but evidence of her con- 
servative nature. 

While the city has no immediate need 
lor new open spaces, indications as to 
the city’s growth are such as to make 
it seem certain that the only available 
future recreation areas of the entire 
countryside will be those reserved for 
such use. It is therefore considered 
highly important to the city and the re- 
gion that a fairly generous reservation 
ol raw land for future recreation devel- 
opment be accomplished before the 
population increases very much more. 
The summary of the findings continues: 

“Also, Portland has been shown to be 
1 city with much more than average 
prospects of growth. It is fairly certain 
that even as this rapid growth is the 
reason for our feelings of optimism, the 
same rapidity of growth is apt to give 
cause of an unfortunate inability to pro- 
vide for some of the future needs of the 
‘ity as fast as they arise. This is espe- 
cially true in regard to recreation 

“In line with the above conclusion, 
we believe that the people of Portland 
should, at an early date, empower their 
park authorities to issue bonds to the 
sum of not less than one million dollars, 
the proceeds to be invested in future 
parks. It is believed that the city of 
Portland through its Park Department 
should encourage the plan of acquiring 
park areas for those districts not now a 
part of the municipal corporation, but 
whose density of population and nearness 
to Portland give ample surety of their 
imminent inclusion within the munici- 
pality. 

“There should be concerted effort to 
provide public playing fields within the 
city so that the following standard might 
be observed: Every child in Portland as 
it will be fifty years hence, should be 
within three-eighths of a mile of a playing 
field large enough to insure him 100 
square feet of play area.” 


How Accurately Can Engineers Predict Future 
Population Growth of Cities?,”” September, 1928, 
page 124. 
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THE GARDEN THEATER, WASHINGTON PARK, PORTLAND, ORE 


One of the numerous beauty-spots of Portland’s present park system. The adequacy of attractive open areas to date has tended to ‘ este 
a false sense of security’’ for the future Te POpularise 
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Is Water-Meter Maintenance a Necessary Evil? 


The Water-Meter Record System of a Kansas 


DIsTRICT SUPERINTENDENT, 


1'R observation has been that the 
( ) management of most public util- 
ties look upon meter-maintenance 
vork and the expense of such work as a 
necessary evil, with a question mark 
ifter the word necessary Oi course, 
everv one realizes that the performance 
of a public utilities’ meters has a direct 
hearing on the revenue receipts, but at 
the same time it is usually difficult for 
the operating lorce ol a utility to make 
convincing report that will justify in- 
creased expenditures on meter mainte- 
nance 
A direct result of this attitude is that 
in many utility companies and munici- 
pal utility departments there is a total 
lack of records regarding meters, and 
the meter-maintenance work may be 
include only repairs made to 
meters that are totally inoperative. This 
lack of records results in large, but un- 
noted, losses of revenue, both from lost 
meters and from slow meters. 


found t 


Thorough System Is Profitable 

In the case of our company, we were 
foreed to recognize this situation by the 
period of financial distress which in- 
volved nearly all public utilities during 
the time of high operating costs, which 
occurred in 1919 and 1920. We were 
confronted with the alternatives of in- 
creased revenue or bankruptcy, and the 
result of a thorough check and repair of 
our customers’ meters produced such a 
gratifying change in revenue, that the 
system of records and meter mainte- 
nance which was developed at that time 
has been since continued, 

This has been exceptionally profitable 
in the water department, because the 
construction of a water meter is such 
that if it registers correctly when new, 
then any error from wear results in the 
meter’s running slow, with a loss to the 
company. The importance of properly 
maintaining water meters will be real- 
ized when we consider that the first 
year’s work showed an increase in rev- 
enue equal to about four times the ex- 
pense of running the meter department 

The purpose of this article is to dis- 
cuss particularly the water-meter de- 
partment and records, but we should 
bear in mind that the general principles 
ean be applied to any other meter de- 
partment; in fact, our meter records 
cover the performance of about 5,000 
water meters and about 20,000 electric 
meters, and for this reason, the printed 
forms in use are, where necessary, suit- 


By J. H. MULLISON 
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ible for reporting work on either water 
wr electric meters All meter records 
for both water and electric meters are 
kept by one clerk, although the repair 
shop for the water department 1s sepa- 
rated from the electric meter shop. 


Routine 

When a consignment of new meters is 
received, the meter clerk records the 
date of receipt, manufacturer's number, 
size, make, and cost in a permanently 
bound record book and at the same time 
assigns a company number to the meter 
This book contains additional columns 
where the date and final disposition of 
each meter are shown when eventually 
the meters are sold or worn out and 
junked or otherwise retired from service 
In all other records the meters are iden- 
tified by the company number, size and 
make. The meter shop is supplied with 
a “shop tag” printed in three divisions, 
and the three parts of this tag serve to 
convey all of the information regarding 
any particular meter to the meter shop, 
the meter setters, and the record clerk. 
At the same time, the meter clerk makes 
out a “water meter record” card for each 
meter, this card being filed in the “Shop” 
file, according to the meter company’s 
number. 

All new meters are tested and, if nec- 
essary, adjusted to register within two 
per cent of accuracy, and then put in 
the shop’s stock of “serviceable meters.” 
When placed in this stock, the two end 
divisions of the three-part shop tag are 
torn off and sent to the meter clerk, who 
records the results of the shop tests on 
the back of the “water meter record” 
card. Old meters coming into the shop 
after being used are all tested, and shop 
tags from them follow the same routine 
as for new meters, so that the “Shop” 
file contains complete information as to 
the meters available for use or in need 
of repair. 

The meter clerk also makes up daily 
& report showing all meters set, re- 
moved, and tested, together with the ac- 
curacy of all old meters removed, this 
last information being an important in- 
dication as to the probable accuracy of 
all meters in use. 


Setting Meters 
We have just followed the routine and 
records of meters coming into the shop. 
Now, let us trace a meter from the shop 
to a customer's premises. When a pros- 
pective customer makes a contract with 


Water Company 


or Kansas, HutcHINSON 


us for water service, the contract and 
order clerks make out an order for a 
“water connection” on a triplicate form. 
For the purpose of this article, it is suf- 
ficient to say that the workman who 
executes the connection order notes on 
the order the company number and 
reading of the meter against the stub 
of the shop tag, which is torn off the 
meter when set. The connection order 
is then returned to the meter clerk. 

When the meter clerk receives the con- 
nection order, the meter which has been 
set is identified by its company number, 
and on this meter’s water meter record 
card, which is found in the “Shop” file, 
is put the information as to the date set, 
order number, meter index, customer’s 
name and address; the meter record card 
is then filed in an “In Use” file, accord- 
ing to the company number of the me- 
ter. 

The meter clerk also makes out a 
“Test Schedule” card which shows the 
date set, and the accuracy and location 
of the meter, and this card is placed in 
another file according to street address, 
if the meter is smaller than 2 inches in 
size. If the meter is 2 inches or larger, 
the “Test Schedule” card is placed in 
one of two special files, from which all 
three months or twelve months test or- 
ders are made. Incidentally, we should 
explain that meters smaller than 2 inches 
are tested about every three years, 2- 
inch meters every twelve months, and 
larger meters every three months. The 
results of all tests are recorded on the 
workman’s orders, copies of which go to 
the meter clerk and thence to the cus- 
tomers’ accounting room 

Besides the “connection” orders, there 
are “trouble” and “investigation” or- 
ders put out by the order clerk, and all 
of these orders follow the same routine 
through the meter clerk’s desk and ac- 
ecunting room. 


Testing Meters 


Orders for testing meters are issued 
by the meter clerk. Meters are chosen 
for testing by the information regard- 
ing date set and location, as given in 
either the “address file” or the special 
file. The meter shop foreman has the 
authority to call for sufficient test or- 
ders to keep the shop force busy. It is 
our practice to test all meters smaller 
than 2 inches in the shop. Larger me- 
ters are usually tested and repaifed on 
the customer’s premises. Since the ad- 
dress file is arranged according to street 
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FORMS USED BY THE UNITED POWER AND LIGHT CORPORATION OF KANSAS TO RECORD ALL DATA REGARDING ITS WATER 
METERS 


1.—The shop tag printed in three divisions, which is attached to all new meters as they are received. 2-3.—-The front and reverse of the record 

card made out for each meter and placed in the shop file. 4.—The test schedule card, showing the date the meter is set and other data, this 

card being filed by the street address. 5.—The water connection record holds a vast fund of information. 6.—-The meter shop record sheet 

summarizes the work of the shop, day by day. 7-8.—Trouble and investigation order forms to be made out in triplicate by order clerk. Two 

copies are given to the workmen, who execute order and return it for recording data on meter and bookkeeper’s records. Note that Forms 1, 6, 
7 and 8 may be used for water, gas or electric meters 
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meters nd so shows the ecing analysis this would be $12,000 per meters ol this make, and from this in- 

hich nv mete has ee} year During the past vear, we Dad ac lormation our decision was made 

stalled, the meter clerk is able to issue tually spent $6,840.51 on meter mainte- 4 

teat orders on a group of the oldest me- nance The advisability of increasing One Clerk Handles Records 
n any given neighborhood, and the number of meters being overhauled Just a final word as to the expense of 
grouping orders in this way speeds up was plainly shown keeping this system of records. At the 
rk of changing meters for tests Another instance occurred in which it present time, the meter records for 
The rate of routine testing of small Was desirable to investigate the perform ibout 25,000 meters are kept by one 
meters is made to accommodate any ®nce of several meters of a particular clerk, and the work occupies about one 
other work being done by the meter make, with the possibility of p rehasing half of the working time. For this po- 
The executed test orders are re 1 large number of these meters. A brief sition, we have the services of a young 
on the “Record” cards and then inspection of the meter register book en- lady who has stenographic training, and 
¢ the accounting room ibled us to locate the “Record” cards the remainder of her time is used for 


showing the detailed history of all of our ae neral stenographie work 


meter cierK MAKes U 


»ymonthiy re 


? 


' 
, 
resuits oO! a 


showing the 


‘ 


sts cost of meter maintenanee work, Sow Removal in a High-Grade 


lata regarding the meter depart- 
. . - . 
ment, from which it is possible for com ‘ - 
ae ee Residential District 
pn ells: ove ipo acre peadinat ae Motor Scrapers Used on Park Avenue, New York 
meter department, and at the same time 


have every confidence in the correct- NOW removal from the well-known Park Avenue was kept in a smooth con- 


‘ f the ‘tere whi S our g- , , 

, he meters which serve our cu aristocratic Park Avenue, New dition at all times, so that the intense 
York, has always presented a dif- automobile traffic was not restricted or 

Examples of Value of Accurate Records !!C""' problem due to the heavy streams hampered The Snow Fighters were 


We R of fast-moving automobile traffic which used in groups cf two and in some cases 
e may cite two examples Ol ways 1n 


; esl died ' tends to pack down the fresh fallen three units so as to serape practically 
I statistical data supplied rv the c 

meter rk have been u : , snow Park Avenue has many steam the entire width of one side of the ave- 

nete ert l » peen Se¢ 1 directing . . ; ia be 
; ‘> pipes which cross under the road sur- nue at one time. The accompanying 

rk of the meter department iy . : 
face, causing the packed snow or ice to photograph shows the machines in ac- 
months ago the monthly sum- melt in ruts, resulting in very uncom-_ tion 
I I 1 tests on water meters indicated 


‘ fortable riding in automobiles 
enty per ct nt of the meters he ing 


The problem of snow removal is as 


About a year ago the New York De- important in the small communities and 
ere \ ving two per cent tast : ‘ 1 
wEaS ! ‘““s nartment of Street Cleaning decided to rural districts as in the large cities in 
per t . two per cent slo } 4 oun 
= oe ‘OW, combat this condition with a fleet of the snow belt. The rural district must 


remaining torty per cent about Walter Snow Fighters equipped with , not be shut off from the outside world 


ent slow Based on an averag pressure center scraper blade, which can during the winter, and through effective 

venue of $150,000 per vear, the incor- he spt down to the road surface so as to powerful tractors and plows trathe 1s 
neters were causing a probable loss remove th packed snow and ice as maintained Then the doctor can make 
revenue of $4,200 per year. Past ex- quickly as it forms his rounds, the social life of the commu- 
perience shows that we can afford to Just before Washington’s Birthday, a_ nity is not stifled and markets are not 
1 ibout three times the annual heavy snowfall gave the Department of disturbed. Each storm in the big cities 


venue as the annual expense for Street Cleaning its first opportunity to that paralyzes traffic means the loss of 


meter maimtenance, and from the fore- use this equipment. The result was that millions of dollars of business 






































WALTER SNOW FIGHTERS CLEARING HARD-PACKED SNOW FROM PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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dequate Health Department Quarters 


By JAMES A. TOBEY, DR. P.H 


Pusitic HeaLttH Epiror, THe American City: Director oF Heattru Servict 


HE health department has fre- 

quently been the Cindereil 

among city bureaus when office 
space has been assigned. Relegation to 
an obscure corner, or consignment to a 
dusky basement, has too often been the 
fate of the health department under the 
policies of some shortsighted municipal 
authorities. Of late years, however, 
civie officials have begun to realize thst 
the promotion of the public health is 
fully as important as public safety, fir 
protection, education, poor _ reliel, 
finance, public works, or any of the 
other component parts of municipal ad 
ministration. As a consequence, better 
quarters for health departments are now 
being provided, and they are indeed de 
served. 

The elegance, or lack of it, of its oi 
fices does not measure the efficiency o/ 
the health department, of course, f¢ 
that depends in the last analysis on th 
caliber of its personnel. Pasteur per- 
formed scientific miracles in a cubbyhol- 
at the Ecole Normale, and some health 

*W. F. Walker, Dr. P.H., and James Wallac: 
M.D., Field Director and Associate Field Directo 
respectively, of the American Public Health A 
sociation, have rendered much valuable technical 


and financial assistance in the preparation of this 


article 


and 
WILLIAM W. DRUMMEY, A. I. A 
ConsuLtinG ArcuHitTect, Boston, Mass 
} departments have satisfactorily safe- 


guarded community health in spite oi 


| inadequate executive offices and equip- 


In such 


inspired leadership and 


ment, or even with none at all 
rare instances, 
trained workers deserve the credit for 
the accomplishments 

Regardless of the personality ind skill 
of its leaders, the effectiveness of the 
operations of any health department will 
be enhanced by the possession ot ad 
quate and attractive headquarters. An 
unpleasant office environment can often 


be rendered attractive by the exercise 


of a little ingenuity, provided there 
exists some foundation in the way of 
decent surroundings, but dingy offices 


in cellars, garrets, or shacks which can- 
not be converted into respectable offices 
are certainly not conducive to the most 


efficacious sanitary procedures. 


Hidden Health Departments Do Not 
Help Civic Righteousness 

The specifications of a proper health 

department office are relatively simple. 

In the first place, it should be easily ac- 

cessible to local physicians and to the 

general public, who should always be 


welcome whether they come to praise, 


THE 


BorpEN Company, New York 


even though the last item seems to be 
the most frequent reason for their visita- 
tions. The health department should 
be easy to reach in its building, without 
flights 


systems 


ol stairs or 


Its wher 


many fatiguing 
decrepit elevator 
ibouts should be well known, for hidden 
health departments do not contribut 


righteousness 


to civK 

The health department offices them- 
selves should be light, well ventilated 
ury, cheerful,’ and, above all things 
scrupulously clean ind well ordered 


They should and must set the people 
good housekeeping 
Common drinking cups, common towels 
dirty cuspidors, dust and disorder should 
absence An 


example in civ 


nye conspicuous by thei 


cient posters and antiquated exhibits, ] 
iny should be replaced with new ones 


The offices should be su 


and 


occasionally 
economk 
ily and efficiently The 
should, in fact, foster a spirit of health 
that of morbid 
Perhaps this precept 


ment not overcrowded 
irranged 


and not gloom or a 


bureaucracy 


not always so simple in practice, bu 
on the other hand, it does not present 
iny unsurmountable difficulties to the 


nergetil and able executive 
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ment othces should not be a resort for 


ins and political activities, using 


politics 
these terms in the baneful sense which 
= connoted by “polities” in our enligh 

Partisan politics andl 
not compatible and 


The health o1- 


should ol course he 4 real states- 


ened democracy. 
ce health are 


i never be mixed 


uit he is also a scientist, and 


irters represent the center ol 
scientific activities in behalf «1 
hysical welfare of the people The 
th officer can attain the highest eth- 
when he is free from im 
There is 1! 


r invisible governments in healt! 


en onl, 


per political influence 


rtments 
Some Actual Conditions 
The city hall is the usual rendezvo 
of the health department. In the repor' 
municipal health department practice 
1925 in our 100 largest cities, mace 
the American Public Health Associa- 
ind the United States Public Health 
Service it is stated that all but fo: 
the health departments studied wer 
ited in city halls. Three of the four 
uitside were in general office buildings 
was. in the home of the healti 
ficer, which is no place for it Only 
half of all the offices were said 


nd one 


in th s re port to be adequ ite 
In these surveys of health 


departments, the investiga- 
were isked to report 
on the general tone”’ of the 


health department othices 
In only 23 was it said to 
excellent, while 
15 were called good, 19 fair, 
ind 10 poor. In 17 in- 
stances the commissioner of 
health did not even have a 
private office, but had to 
desk in a 
another 
condition 

There may be some advantages to 
the health department in 


h ive been 


use a general 


othee, 


Improper 


being in a 
ity hall or civic center, in close eon- 
tact with other government bureaus, but 
the service of the health department is 
rendered direct to the public and it is 
the convenience of the people which 
should govern the location. As pointed 
out m the plan for community health 
organization prepared under the auspices 
ot the American Public Health Associa- 
tion, many benefits may be derived 
from a central health building, adequate 
for the different bureaus and special clin- 
i¢ rooms. An excellent example of such 
a building for a large city is that at 
Newark, N. J., where Dr. C. V. Craster 
is Commissioner of Health. In East 
Orange, N. J., a city of about 70,000, 
"Public Health Bulletin No. 164, 1926. U. S§. 
Public Health Service, Washington, D. C 


*Community Health Organization. Edited bv 
I. V. Hiscock, 1927. 


AMERICAN CITY for 
of which F. J. Osborne is Health Officer, 
1 separate health department building 
as part of an extensive civic center has 


been constructed and will be occupied 


in the late summer or early ‘ of this 
year. The offices of this hexits depart- 
ment have been for several vears on the 


floor of a rented commercial 


building on the main street 


second 


In the new building administrative ol- 
ivailable on the first floor 
for the Board of Health and the Health 
Officer, for the Division of Vital Statis- 


tics and that of Commumieabl 


‘ 


fices will be 


lisease, 



















jor sanitary inspectors and parochial 
school and infant and pre-school nurses. 
There will also be a general information 
room in which will be displayed books, 
pamphlets, periodicals, posters and other 
public health educational material. 


On the second floor there will be a 
fully equipped public health laboratory, 
an adult clinic, where food handlers 
will be examined and, among others, 
venereal disease patients cared for; an 
infant and pre-school clinic, where all 
the procedures for the care of babies 
and children will be administered, and a 
small assembly hall for conferences and 
lectures. 

In the basement there will be an incu- 
bator room for the use of physicians at 
nights, Sundays and holidays; a power- 
drive multigraph for printing purposes; 
and provisions for the future installation 
of X-ray apparatus. 


SEPTEMBER, 


1929 


One of the best examples of adequate 
provision for a health department in a 
civic center is at Pasadena, Calif., a 
city of nearly 80,000 population. Ac- 
cording to information from Dr. War- 
ren F. Fox, the Health Officer, the vari- 
ous city departments moved into a new 
city hall in the civic center on Novem- 
ber 1, 1927, the Health Department oc- 
cupying quarters on the third floor of 
the south wing. As shown in Fig. |, 
the space is 134 feet long and averages 
35 feet in width, with a maximum width 
of 55 feet in the laboratory. The offices 
are exceptionally well arranged and pro 
vide space for the various administra- 
tive heads as well as for a library, a 
laboratory, and for storage and equip- 
ment. 

A unique arrangement for health de- 
partment headquarters is that at Seattle, 
Wash., where Dr. E. T. Hanley is Com- 
missioner. Here a triangular building 
is occupied. Using this as a model, we 
have prepared a sketch for the floor 
plan of the health department office 0! 
a city of 100,000 population (see Fig. 2) 

In the construction of such a build- 
ing the exterior walls would be of m:- 
sonry, that is, brick with stone trim- 
mings—-probably a 12-inch wall com- 
posed of 4 inches of brick and 8 inches 

of hollow interlocking tile, 
metal window frames and 
possibly a non-sun-straining 
glass; interior finish to be 
similar to that of a hospital, 
that is, with metal 
boards, chair-rail and 
picture-mold; wire lath and 
three-coat hard plaster 
walls, painted or textured; 
floors to be concrete-topped 
with terrazzo laid out into 
bays with brass strip—this 
will give a better color. 
Wood finish of any kind 
should be in absolute mini- 
mum; heating should be by steam, 
through a system known as Univent, 
which sucks in fresh air direct from the 
outside and blows it through a radiator 
with exhaust stacks in the proper 
location. 

Among the health departments lo- 
cated outside the city hall, but in a city- 
owned building, as at Newark, mention 
should be made of the Health Depart- 
ment of Bridgeport, Conn., under the 
direction of Dr. W. F. Wild. This city, 
with a population of nearly 150,000, has 
a so-called Welfare Building, which 
houses the Health, Charities, Weights 
and Measures, Recreation, and Free 
Dispensary Departments. The Health 
Department occupies all of the second 
floor and nearly all of the third floor 
of the west wing. At Detroit, where 


base- 


Henry F. Vaughan, Dr. P.H., is Com. 
missioner, the Health Department is in 
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FIG. 3 


the new Police Building, occupying a 
large portion of the sixth and seventh 
floors, though one division has a floor 
in the City Service Building. 

At Stamford, Conn., a city of about 
50,000 population, the Health Depart- 
ment, under Dr. R. D. Fear, has space 
on the street floor of a privately owned 
professional building, in which many 
local physicians have their offices. In 
addition to a private office for the health 
officer, there is a reception room and 
space for the staff, as well as a large 
clinie room and a labora- 
tory. 

Many other examples of proper and 
suitable facilities for health departments 
might be cited, as at Plainfield, N. J, 
where N. J. R. Chandler and his stati 
are agreeably housed in a modern and 
comfortable City Hall. In contrast to 
these favorable conditions, many dismal 
instances of inadequate improper 
facilities for health depariuments could 
also be described. When one of the 
authors first served as Health Officer 
of -_West Orange, N. J., some dozen 
years ago, he had only a tiny room in 
the Town Hall for himself and his whole 
force. Later, the town leased a store, 


Zot yd-sized 


formerly used as a bakeshop, on one 


of the main streets. This was reason- 


ibly paiatial for the purpose, moreover, 
as it was close to the people and the dis- 
play window made a good place 
health exhibits. 
1929. 


ior 
1] 


This office was still 


use 1n 


Housing Standards for Health 
Departments 
In designing offices for health depart- 
ments, first consideration must of course 


be given to loreal conditions The 


1929 145 
imo pace needed depends upo 
the size of the mumici panty ind also the 
scope of the health department Stand 
rds for municipal health departme 
practice giving the functions nd per- 
sonne have Seen lormu d, howevs 
na I ( may serve ~) ruides te 
mounts ( i Ss ce needed 
\ 100,000 poy ition sh 
l Ving rgal T on.” ~ 1¢ 
t ( ( s is indicate t 
i“ ns 
\ ] Adi sti ! 
I Bu Vital S 
Cor e |) 
( h . , 
v sand ve 
Child Hygiene, wit! 
y ’ ] r 
é T ~ rie 
I hvgie Bu P 
Health Nursing; a Bureau of $ 
I Bure ( Food hd 
Ss : K, and lood an irugs I 
Bure of Laboratories 
The organization for a city of 50,000 
population would be as foliows 


A Division of Administration and R 
ords, supervising administration, pu 
lic health education and vital statistics 
Communicable Diseases 
} 


iber 


a Division of 


controlling epidemic diseases 


osis, and venereal diseases; a Division 


of Child Hvgiene, interested in maternity 


hvgiene, infant hygiene, pre-school hy 
riene, and school hygiene; a Division « 
Public Health Nursing Division 
Inspection, concerned with sanitatior 
foods nd mulk and a Division 


Laboratories 
While 


iccommodations for the execu 
tive work of the department 


health 
} 


should be ample they should also e 


saving of space and so arranged as to get 


the most advantageous use out of the 


provided. This is good business 


space 


( nity Healtt 


Orgar tior Ses 
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NEW BUILDING FOR HEALTH 


DEPARTMENT IN EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
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I 1} th lenartment } ud vith the iprar\ 1 there is one \ good On al conditions, the definite statement 
principle int wall ag irtments shoul y { ubrary, i ] I 
cipal 1] as well a a itif About bbrary on public health should be part can be made that every health depart- 
" + if it ; 5 a i = sti i iit t « } ‘ st ; ; 
i F namentarn ment s » adequately : yroperiv 
75 square feet per person may be al- of every health officer's armamentarium, ment hould be adequately and proper! 


. I roon where a number of though it is not necessary that it be housed and should have some such eX- 
eu i | NLS W i i 4 i i 


: pt ] ellent : ficient arrangement as that 
orkers are stationed. The health of- housed in a separate room, except pos-_ cellent and efficient ‘wer 4 _ as th 
j j ‘ : < s sketc Much assistanc? 
ficer should have from 180 to 200 square — sibly in the larger cities hown in this sketch 1 ; 4 - ° 
feet in his private ofthe He may oc A suggested standard arrangement for im planning and arranging healt 1 de 
| S e in the board room; or such the health de partment offices in a city o: partment offices may be obtained from 
} ‘ 4 ‘2 Irae 
room for meetings of the board, commit- 60,000 is given in Fig. 3. While no gen- the Committee on Administrative Prac- 
n be laid tice of the American Public Health As- 


ee meetings and conferences and for erally inclusive standard can be A 
ir mav | separate. or combined down, since the offices must comply with sociation, 370 Seventh Ave., New York 


Ample Street Lighting, Well-planned, 
Essential for the Ideal City 


Y VHERE | light linated re any att t w meade n the selection. Since the initial cost of 
N g | tl} gres n nt ward ins tion of the equipment he ornamental standards and luminaires 
q vent and standards been more pro- This plan takes into consideration the is but a small item of the total expenss 
nounced than in street lighting. The vari- various classes of streets and determines of the lighting system when spread over 
us associations such as the Illuminating the degree of illumination that shall ap- a period of years of service, the price of 
engineering Society, the American Society ply to each class the equipment is of minor importance 
for Municipal Improvements and _ the On this foundation was built the struc- Great improvements have been made 
National Electric Light Association have tyre of a svstem which comprises granite in ornamental lighting standards and 
fixed upon standards for effective and at- standards of uniform design and lumi- luminaires in the past few years. The 
tractive lighting that serve to beautify naires of various lengths and sizes, which progress in concrete construction for 
the city streets, reduce accidents and will harmonize with the architectural as- buildings, bridges and similar structures 
rime and promote that degree of safety pects of the streets where they are used is reflected in the improvements that have 
nd mfort which is essential to the ind provide the desired degree of illum- been made in the use of concrete for 
peace and well-being of every community. jnation. When this system is completed, lighting standards. By an entirely new 

\ cannot possibly be classed as the entire city, including streets and al- method of manufacture known as the cen- 
lea ess its street-lighting system pro- leys, playgrounds and parks, will be  trifugal process it is possible to produce 

nation that will meet the flooded with light during the darkened standards of extreme durability and slen- 

lay demand for protection, safety, hours der beauty that will meet every require- 

son nience and beauty. and in order to Factors to Be Considered ment for permanence and appearance that 
letermine what is best in lighting equip- In designing a system of illumination nodern street lighting di mands These 
ent to supply this demand it is ad- for the ideal city. everv factor pertaining standards are heavily reinforced with 
to classify the streets in accord- to light und its effects should be given longitudinal bars ol rail steel correctly 

7 with the volume of pede strian and consideration. including the station equip- positioned on spacer rings to which they 
ehicular traffic. somewhat as follows ment and its method of operation and 2” electrically welded. Exhaustive tests 


main business streets, main thoroughfares, control: the type and means of distribu- »®ve proved that they will withstand . 


secondary business streets and resident tion and the kind of underground cable without appreciable injury such impact 


treet ind to study some of the existing t ) be used: and the stvle of lighting might be received when struck by an : 
s in cities that have recently made standards and luminaires that will best 1utomobile traveling at 30 to 40 miles : 
rovements in their lighting harmonize with the architectural features P© hour / 
One of the most notable of these is the of buildings and residences of the city Harmonious and Efficient Units 
recent installation in the city of St. Louis, The luminaires and standards should Many attractive designs of luminaires : 
Mo., where a zoning plan is being carried be chosen with great care, as they are the are now available. These are fashioned 
1 city-wide scale and where the outward and_ visible evidence of the sys- with a view to harmonize in appearance 

lighting the entire city was fixed tem, and durability, efficiency and ap- with the standards upon which they are 

por nd the various branches co-pearance are of the greatest importance: used and to assist in carrying out a har- 


monious scheme of decoration in the en- 
vironment where they are placed. They 
ire so designed as to efficiently control : 
the light and direct it into useful planes 
with a minimum of waste and glare. Ideal 
street lighting serves to produce an even 
distribution of illumination over the 
street. surface without annoying glare to 
impair the vision. 

Many cities realize the necessity of ' 
establishing parks, playgrounds and re- 
creation centers for the upbuilding of the 
health and morals of the community. 
They spend large sums annually for the 
maintenance of police, fire and health de- 
partments and devote a great deal of time 
and effort to cleanliness and general im- 
provement, all of which makes for ideal 
living conditions, but without an ade- 
quate street-lighting system no city can 
ever approach the ultimate ideal. 

F. A. CLARKE. 


A BUSINESS STREET IN ST. LOUIS, SHOWING PART OF THE CITY'S COORDINATED Street-Lighting Specialist, Westinghouse Electric 
LIGHTING INSTALLATION & Manufacturing Co. 
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Municipal Insurance Bureau Brings Order Out 
N ° . * e 4° 
of Chaos in Placing Policies on City 
Property and Employees 


SECRETARY 


DECIDED departure from the 

usual method of handling the in- 

surance of a city was put into ef- 
fect in Muncie, Ind., by J. C. Hampton, 
Mayor, late in 1926, when he appointed 
a Municipal Insurance A rep- 
resentative was appointed to serve on 
this Bureau from the Board of Publie 
Works, Board of Safety, Board of Park 
Commissioners and the Common Coun- 
cil, respectively. A committee of three 
from the Muncie Insurance Asscciation 
has worked with the Bureau since its es- 
tablishment, and has definite 
help, making many valuable suggestions. 
They have inspected each policy issued 


Sureau 


been of 


on city property, and on their recom- 
mendations a number of changes that 
were to the advantage of the city have 
been made in the forms of the various 
coverages 

The insurance carried by the city cov- 
ers all buildings and their contents, ele- 
vator lability, compensation insurance 
on the employees of the Board of Pub- 
lic Works and the Beard of Park Com- 
missioners, and on the motor vehicles, 
including the street sweeper, but exclud- 
mg the fire-trucks. 


Setting Things in Order 

The first step taken by the newly 
created Bureau was to make a set-up of 
all insurance carried by each depart- 
tment, showing property insured, amount 
and kind of insurance, expiration and 
premium. Then each particular item 
was carefully considered, as to just what 
insurance should be carried; and some 
policies were canceled and new ones 
placed, so as to get the desired insurance 
in force. It was the thought and en- 
deavor of the Bureau to place all insur- 
ance in thoroughly reliable companies, 
and to divide the insurance in as equi- 
table a manner as possible among the 
strictly imsurance agents of Muncie 
Wherever possible, fleet policies were 
put into force on the motor vehicles of 
each department, this tending to cen- 
tralize and reduce to a minimum all 
work connected with the handling of the 
insurance, the payment of the premiums 
and the settlement of any that 
might arise. 

On the suggestion of the insurance 
men, a general form to cover the build- 
ings of each department was worked 
out and put into effect, so that every 


claim 


By ROBERT B. 


MUNICIPAI 


BRADBURY 


INSURANCE Bureav, Mt 


the 


The buildings were 


policy would read exactly same on 
the same property. 
divided into three groups—the fire-sta- 
tions, city barns and isolation hospital 
in one group, the City Building in an- 
other, and the park buildings in another 
All buildings and contents were insured 
and by 
and an inventory was made by 


artment covering all insurable property 
! i 


against loss both by fire wind, 


eae h dle- 


in its charge. In 1927 the insurance on 
the city 
tion hospital was placed on a 
basis instead of 


fire-stations, barns and isola- 
three-vear 
for one ve 
1928 the park buildings were insured for 
and in 1929 the city build- 
ing was insured for three vears In this 


there was saving in 


r oniv; in 
three years, 
a conside rable 


way, 


the cost: and the necessarily inere ised 
premiums, due on account of the insur- 
ance being for three years, were spread 
over a period of three years, not all 


coming due in any one year 


Types of Insurance Placed on Cars and 
Trucks 

In placing the insurance on the vari- 
ous automobiles and trucks 
the city, each particular car or truck was 
considered as to just 
should be carried. All cars and trucks 
were covered for property damage in 
the sum of $1,000 each, and perscnal lia 
bility in the sum of $10,000 for one per 
son and $20,000 for two or more Fire 
protection for value was placed on all 
ears and trucks, as well as $100 deduc 
tible collision insurance. Theft 
ance to value was placed on all cars and 


owne d by 


what insurance 


Insur- 


trucks, except those on which the name 
of the city of Muncie appears. No in 
surance whatever was placed on the fire 
apparatus, because it is at all 
der the direct care of the city 


times un- 
hremen 
and as this apparatus has the right-of- 
way when on the streets, property dam- 
age, personal liability and collisicn were 
eliminated on this basis 

At various times since this method ot 
handling the insurance was p 
lect, 


into ef- 
new automobiles and trucks have 
been purchased, and these have been 
promptly insured on the same basis as 
other automobiles and trucks of the de- 
partment. Later, when the fleet policy 
of that particular department was re- 
written, the insurance on the new mo- 
tor vehicle was canceled, and the insur- 


ance on it placed in the fleet policy, the 


IN 
return premium being applied on the 
remium due on the fleet policy 

All policies, after being approved by 
the Municipal Insurance Bureau and 
passing the censorship of the committee 
rom the Insurance Association, are 
placed in the hands of the City Con 
troller, for filing \ statement setting 


out fully details of every policy is 


furnished to each dey irtment of the city 
| nsurance on the property in its 


charge 1 copy furnished to the City 


I 
und a copy 


Municipal 


(‘ontroller 
of the 
This also 


ndensed 


kept in the files 
Bureau 


recapitulation in 


Insurance 
includes 1 
( form for quick reference. In 
ivailable 


and ill 


filed in a 


this way, everything is easily 


for inspection in case of need, 
ind statements are 
ile ACE 


Each year, the Municipal Insur 


ince 
Bureau furnishes to each department of 


he city government full information as 
to the insurance in effect that will expire 
the next year, and the amount of pre 
mium that will be necessary to be in- 
cluded in the budget This is of great 
idvantage to the various boards in pre 
iring their annual budgets 

On the City Building a 90 per cent co 

surance clause was written in the va 
rious policies, on advice of the commit- 


tee from the Insurance Association 
All ¢ 


f insurance or placing of new insurance 


inceling of insurance, renewing 


~ 


has been earried on by correspondence 


-9 that a definite record has been kept, 


1 no question could be raised as to 
ist what was wanted in the way of 
rance 

Compensation Insurance 

In the placing of compensation in- 

surance on the employees of the Board 

Public Works and the Board of Park 

‘_ommissioners, specia ittention was 
given to the various ratings of different 
classes of labor, so as to completely pro- 
tect every employee, and at the lowest 


te obtainable. No compensation in- 
irance is carried on the police and fire 
epartment employees, as the pr n 
system in force takes care of this 


issumed charge cf 


When this Bureau 
of the city, it found 


he insurance 
might be termed a 


rs meome 


chaotic st 
of the buildings and 
contents were properly and fully cor 


th insurance, while others were prac- 
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tically without msurance of any kind, 
und some were over-insured, which 


meant a loss of premium even if a claim 
were filed for loss or damage. The same 
\pplies to the various automobiles and 
trucks. It seemed as if every policy is- 
ued on a building or set of buildings 
was written on a different form, or car- 
All this 


Bureau 


endorsements. 
ind the 


different 


ried 


ghtened out 


AMERICAN 


CITY for 
now considers that all insurable prop- 
erty of the city of Muncie is properly 
and amply covered, and all insurance 1s 
listed in such shape that quick and defi- 
nite information can be obtained and re- 
newals taken care of in a satisiactory 
manner, 

Recently, in accordance with a simi- 
lar purpose and to keep within the ap- 
propriations of the County Council of 


SEPTEMBER, 





1929 


Delaware County, the amount of fire 
and tornado insurance on county insti- 
tutions has been reduced and has been 
distributed among twelve Muncie con- 
cerns and six in other towns of the 
county. The county had previously 
been carrying 186 policies on its four in- 
stitutions and other property. Insur- 
ance for the School City has also been 
arranged on the same basis. 


Can Private Golf Courses Be Preserved for 
Community Recreation? 


ONSIDERABLE areas of land 
used as golf courses by private 
the vicinity of large 


clubs in 
cities, later, in many instances, find 
hemselves surrounded by built-up terr- 


ory, and with such enhancement in 

lue—and increase in taxes—that the 
course is sold for general building pur- 
poses, sometimes at a handsome profit. 


Thereupon the general community bene- 
fits of an extensive, open, grass-covered 
space would be lost, together with the 
greater civic opportunity for devoting 
the area in whole or in part to public 
recreational uses. This matter has been 
discussed at various times and places, 
and, under the above title, is the subject 
of a discussion appearing recently in 
The Playground 

A Problem in the St. Louis Region 

The question is presented through a 
concrete suggestion for the purpose of 
aiding the public acquisition of such 
areas, made by A. P. Greensfelder, 
Chairman, St. Louis County Parks and 
Playground Committee; and the com- 
ments of various experts, chiefly city 
planners, to whom the question and sug- 
gestion were submitted are given. Mr. 
Greensfelder states that there are many 
private golf courses in his county, and 
that it seems plainly desirable that 
whenever the private owners of a tract 
are ready to vacate, the community 
should acquire it for public golf or play- 
ground purposes. He says: 


“One plan which suggests itself is that 
the golf club might be released of all real- 
estate taxes on the basis that it will sell 
to the community at its original purchase 
price or at an approved value at the 
time the plan becomes effective, when- 
ever they desire to close up the golf links 
and move elsewhere. In the meantime, 
the community would obtain the equiva- 
lent taxes thus omitted through the in- 
creased value of the surrounding land 
which always follows the location of a 
golf course. 

“On the basis that the taxes average 1 
per cent of the actual value of land and 
improvements, this 1 per cent re-capital- 
ized in thirty-three years would pay for 
the original cost of the land, which is the 





basis of amortization of land loans under 
the Federal Land Bank System.” 

In commenting, Edward M. Bassett, 
legal adviser to the Regional Plan of 
New York and Its Environs, expresses 
the fear that the proposal for tax 


exemption would be both unpopular and 
unconstitutional, and that the matter 
of assessments for benefits, which might 
be of equal importance as taxes, would 
complicate the scheme. He refers to the 
plan formerly devised by him for the 
taking of a public easement preventing 
more than 3 per cent of structures on 
any particular area chosen. Such areas 
would be relieved of benefit assessments, 
and regular taxes would be low because 
the actual value would remain low. 


Will Such Tracts Remain Desirable 

for Recreation? 

George B. Ford, of New York City, 
also prominent in city planning activi- 
ties, takes the position that most pri- 
vate golf courses, when they reach the 
stage where the owners find it advisable 
to sell, are no longer economically or 
otherwise desirable to be retained for 
golf, playground or other recreational 
purposes, but that the taxes obtained 
from them as private property should 
in effect go to finance recreation facili- 
ties in more appropriate locations. 

Lee F. Hanmer, of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, casts doubt upon the feasi- 
bility of the proposal to convert the pri- 
vate golf courses into public areas, and 
raises the point that good zoning and 
planning can succeed in keeping open 
places where needed, and, furthermore, 
that cities are finding it possible to pro- 
vide public golf courses on a self-sup- 
porting basis by ordinary methods of 
land acquisition. 

Harland Bartholomew and Associates, 
city planners, of St. Louis, Mo., com- 
ment that differentiation in taxation is 
not without precedent, as has been dis- 
cussed heretofore in connection with the 
encouragement of open places. 

Henry V. Hubbard, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, likewise refers to previous dis- 
cussions upon this theme, but states 


that he has not known the remission of 
taxes on private golf courses to have 
been tried. While various difficulties 
could be pointed out, it is conceivable 
that they might be met in some way. 
He stresses, however, the skepticism with 
which city treasurers and auditors 
would regard the financial uncertainties 
that might attend the working-out of 
such a scheme. 


A Plea for Private Open Spaces 

The most extensive comment was by 
Thomas Adams, General Director of 
Plans and Surveys of the Regional Plan 
of New York and Its Environs. He 
refers to the desirability of privately 
owned open spaces as well as public 
reservations, largely from the standpoint 
of public finance, and states that the 
development around private golf 
courses makes it desirable that these be 
permanently kept as open spaces. He 
believes that the principle of tax exemp- 
tion could be applied to recreational 
areas equally as well as to property used 
for charitable purposes, and he goes on 
to say, “In the case of the private open 
space, however, the exemption should 
only be made on condition that the land 
is kept free of building, either for such 
specified time as the public demands, or 
permanently. Mr. Adams concludes: 


“Now, why should owners agree to keep 
land open permanently, merely to save 
themselves from paying taxes? We will 
assume that if they were to do so, that 
is, to allow the land to be zoned as perma- 
nent private open space, the city would 
only charge taxes on the basis of its cap- 
ital value for the purpose for which it 
was zoned. Are there golf clubs and other 
owners who would likely agree to this 
arrangement if it were made legally prac- 
licable? My own feeling is that many of 
them would welcome such an opportun- 
ity. The rapid increase in taxation is 
going gradually to take away so much of 
the increment of land value that, in my 
judgment, people will be glad to have 
land zoned for open space if by that 
means they can save themselves from pay- 
ing taxes on its building value. Of course 
if the city is not prepared to grant the 
necessary relief of taxation, there is not 
hope of getting this zoning done.” 




















Porkers 


N the collection and disposal of 
bage there was much more activity 
during 1928 than 
Flint The garbage collection 
was extended to the most outlying dis- 
tricts, and regular twice-a-week collec- 
tions were made even in these outlying 
districts, except when the streets were 


ever bef¢ ire 


service 


absolutely impassable. Because of the 
extension and because the service has 
been unusually dependable, larger 


amounts of garbage were collected than 
ever before. 


Hogs Are Not Hoggish 


Contrary to the general belief, a hog 
will not eat an unlimited amount of ref- 


Pay Profits to Public 


By H.C 


ENGINEER, 


McCLURE 
Micn 


Ciry FLIN1 


: 
veek schedule, with the restaur 


lowntown hotel collections mack 

This collection was handled by the same 
number of trucks (ten) used the prev 
ous year, with extremely 


Complaints were reduced to a minimum 


good results 


in average of less than 5 per dav being 


per 
recorded as against more than 50 per 
day two years ago, when the work was 
taken over by the Engineering Depart 
ment. A 


entire city, counting the actual number 


survey has been made of the 


use, in order to divide the 


garbage routes so that thev 


ol cans In 
will be as 
nearly is possible equal for all collectors, 
nd in order that we may know more ac- 
curately just how much garbage to count 


~ I mM} Ma t icl = : 
ly rds ring the year 
( Suri S Ss cleal | 1 
every two weeks This is much m 
satis I ym the s indpoint ( 
s m the standpow 
rene! mprovetr ind) publi 
health 
Some difficulty has been experienced 
n tha he city, in an endeavor to keep 
n I nuisances, does not allow com 
S materiais to be placed on ts 
dumps \s a result, some owners are 
( mplaining because they ire being 


forced to dump on private dumps where 


nominal charges are made when the 

















APPROXIMATELY ONE-HALF OF THE MOTOR-TRUCK GARBAGE-COLLECTION FLEET OF FLINT, MICH. 


use, but apparently exercises a certain 
amount of self-restraint. The amount 


consumed will vary from 15 to 25 
pounds per day, depending on the size 
of the animal, with an average very 


close to 20 pounds per day. It does not 
make any difference how much you may 
place for disposal, the actual amount 
consumed will run very close to these 
figures. Because of an unexpected 
amount of garbage, the 6,000 hogs could 
not completely dispose of it, and open 
field (instead of platform) feeding was 
employed for a while. Despite the wast- 
age in this method, there was no nui- 
sance. 


Collection 


The garbage collection was made from 
practically 27,000 homes on a twice-a- 


on for the coming year. It 
that one or two collection trucks will be 
added the 


in the city’s growth 


1s expecte d 


because of natural 


increase 


The tin-can collection is not so satis- 


factory on a three-weeks schedule, be- 
cause the quantities of tin cans and ref- 
use accumulated during this time are 
really too great for the present truck 
capacity It is planned to increase the 
number of collections so that this tin 
can and refuse collecticn will be operated 
on a two-weeks schedule, which should 


give very satisfactory results 


Spring Clean-up Campaign Unnecessary 

With the 
with owners placing all kinds of refuse 
und rubbish at the curb as 1t 


two-weeks ( ‘eetion ind 


iccumu- 


lates during the year, it has been found 


does not contain any materia 


| 
that can be salvaged. It is understood 
that the charges ire not made when 
is considerable salvage in the load 


there 


vay for handling 


The Hog Farm 


The number of hogs at the farm va 
ried from 3,387 at inventory period ot 
March 1, 1928, to almost 7,000 during 
he peak period around September 
Over 8,000 hogs were handled through 


the farm during the year, with a 
roiit ol over $50.000 on the vears oT 


gross 


mn. Over 600,000 pounds of pork 
s added to the weight of hogs pur 
hased, which is the best year that has 
een recorded at Flint. After paying 
irm expenses, including new Dulidings 
te., the net farm profit was appro 
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SEE 


SCENES FROM THE WELL-OPERATED GARBAGE FARM AT FLINT 


1 Main entrance to the garbage farm. 2.—-A typical group of hogs at the outdoor feeding platform. A group consists of from 500 to 1,500 
hogs. 3.-—The second floor sleeping-quarters at the feeding barn. 4.—The main feeding barn 








mately $25,000 This rather large in their tin-can or refuse receptacles, the can be so largely salvaged at such time 
am t of money was possible in spite losses would show a material decrease is It may prove to be so great that it 
of the lowest pork market existing for is unwieldy. We do not anticipate, how- 
several years, averaging not much mor Increased Feeding Platform Area ever, that this will come for many years. 
thar = on hundredweight during the Because of the fact that the plant is Visitors Invited 
year. Coe eee 6 ree handling two or three times as many Much false information has been 
proximately $1,000 in 1925 hogs as it was designed for and because broadcast regarding the hog farm, possi- 
we must plan for about 10,000 hogs this bly because of the usual condition exist- 
Losses of Hogs vear if we are to properly dispose of the ing in such plants elsewhere, and it 
[he loss of hogs at the farm seems garbage, some feeding platforms of is regretted that more local people do 
somewhat large when the number of rather large areas must be provided very not visit the farm and see for them- 
: lost alone is considered, but in soon. It has been found that losses from selves just how good its operation is. 
\ f the number of hogs han- platform feeding are very much less Visitors from other farms and from 
died and in view of the fact that re- than when animals are fed in the open health departments are unanimous in 
ports from other cities indicate some- fields. Platform feeding is also far more their opinion that it is a most sanitary 
what larger losses, it is not believed that sanitary, and we are able by this method farm and as nearly ideal as it is possible 
our loss is excessive Everv effort is to control the odor and possible nuisance to maintain it. 
—s age preg aye cabberye can +. ee oe Philadelphia Rejects Street Trash 
’ mals and to take care of them wits Cans That Bear Advertising 
car y, especially upon arrival, and Profits Satisfactory ee meme. 
mn ¢ I vay to reduce this loss as much Wi d not know Ol any other method N effort to Gams & franchise to a 
ea N PLT ET ae ng ee “apr ng oe é Philadelphia company to place 2,000 
No matter how good farm of dispos hat will show an actual cash 
; trash cans bearing advertising placards in 
conalt s are, losses will result, how- return in the amount mentioned above, the business section of that city was de- 
evel rom the fact that glass from nd we do not know of any type of dis-  f, ited recently by the prompt action of 
broken electric light bulbs, toothpic ks, posa pliant that can be salvaged without various civic organizations 
les phonograph needles nv delay as we would be al to sal Business concerns and civic bodies, in- 
matches, et ire included in the gar vage our animals and farm property cluding the Philadelphia Chamber of 
bag hese articles are so small that { that should ever be necessary Commerce, protested to the City Council 
the collectors cannot distinguish them The farm is far more valuable as farm St any such spoilage of the streets. 
s a result. they get by and result property than when it was taken over, These protests were so vigorous and so 


well supported by the ne wspapers that the 
proposal was quickly defeated when it 
came before the Council. 

The plan provided for a certain rental 
to be paid the city for the privilege 


in hog deaths. If the public would ap- and the animals can be dumped on the 
preciate the necessity of making a very market on even a day’s notice. This 
careful selection of the garbage and method of disposal is recommended be- 
would deposit these dangerous materials cause the city’s investment in the plant 
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FORWARD STEPS 


Reported by 


Municipal Officials, Chamber of Commerce Executives, and Others 











not only of athletic fans, but of civic was 


ae <P 





The Norwich Athletic Field His recommendations were that the area 
Transforms “The Filthiest 
Spot in Town” 


could, with sufficient outlay, be converted 
ito a suitable athletic field. The city 


Norwicu, Conn.—The formal opening therefore appropriated $10,000, and work 


° . s 1 l 927 f . eg ing R 
of Hollyhock Island athletic field with a #S begun in 1927. After the grading wa 
local league ball game recently drew a 
record-breaking crowd—a crowd composed 


ompleted, in 1928, a fill was made, and 
i baseball diamond laid out A backsto} 


uced, and bleachers with a seating 

















THE DUMP HEAP THAT BECAME A PLAYFIELD IN NORWICH, CONN. 





, 1,000 \ 6-foot chain-lir 
I has been ere 1, with large « 
g rking ice has been re 


ded, and drinking fountains installed for 


puble comfort Che field today is 750 feet 
ngt! nd 1s 360 teet in width at tl 
narrowest point 
Che original plan includes provisions for 
4 quarter-mile running-track, tennis 


courts, football fis ld. ind skating-rink 
These will he laid out it a tuture time 
Meantime 


y ' ] 
improvement are eloquent in praise 


citizens in the vieinity of tl 


venture. Even if the recreation center had 
not been needed, they say, the Reer 
tion Commission has done a great work in 


cleaning up the filthiest spot in the who 


city 


“4 
Via 


WALTER H. PILCHER 


( of Cor 


How Erie, Pa., Won First Prize 
in Fire Waste Contest 
Erie, Pa The work of the Fire P1 


of Commerce, which aided this citv in 
winning the first prize among all munici 
ilities of between 100.000 and 500.000 


p 
population in the 1928 Inter-Chamber 
I by 


ire Was Conte } 1 pe 
ind thorough ratl than sp « 
exce nal 

The fire loss in Erie last year was $67 
220, which gave a per capita loss « milly 
48 cents About three years ago, the | 
Prevention Committee of the ¢ 
Commerce was reorganized so th 

g iy ' et t } l 





progress fans as well The occasion marked 

the achievement of a municipal recreatio: 
area that makes possible the staging of 
league ball games and other athletic 
events on other than privately owned 
grounds. It marked, also, the completion 
of a public enterprise that has triumphant- 
ly produced  orderlinéss, 
and a large degree of public usefulness 
where formerly 
fusion and filth reigned supreme It 
marked, in short, the transformation of 
the city’s island garbage dump into 

scientifically designed community recrea- 
tion area, immediately in demand, and 
destined to be made increasingly mor 
serviceable and attractive with the pass- 


attractiveness 


chaotic disorde r con- 





ing of time. 

It was in 1926 that the Recreation Com 
mission recognized the necessity for an 
athletic field and, making a survey of th: 
discovered _ that Hollyhock 
Island presented the only city-owned land 


Situation, 


appropriate to the purpose, ind that this 
land was being used as a city dump. Ar- 
thur Leland, landscape architect and 
Superintendent of Recreation of New- 
port, R. I., was called in as a consultant 








THE PLAYFIELD IN NORWICH THAT ONCE WAS A DUMP HEAP 
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MURAL PAINTINGS IN THE SHELTER HOUSES OF OAK PARK’S 
At the left, Hans Christian Andersen's Snow Queen; above, two scenes from Robert Louis Stevenson's fanciful conceptions 
the clouds, and a boat to sail to the land of the moon’’ 


ional Fire Prevention Week 
Mar inher movements have been 
ertaken from time to time te ke rv 
e trom fire Among the vas a sur 
ving tl tr 
block. w w to 
v \ r possib! no 
' irt ent ai it¢ ‘ ft 
A « re record 
il, each fi ng itted on 
v \ SO tha I yer Spo 


T} (hamber ot ( o ree whilk 
ha \ ha assisted in bringing fire 
evention honors to Erie, deserves only 
portior f the credit dus An efficient 
Fire Department and a sympathetic city 
government, together with the enthusias- 
tic support of practically all of the civ 
organizations, have made this record pos- 
sible It was not with the thought of 
winning honorable mention that the work 
bas been conducted, but now that Eri 
has captured two honors, it is only natu- 
ral that this city should hope to retain 
those already won and to add new ones 

JAMES K. SHIELDS 

Secretar) Chambe of ¢ merce 


Playground Board’s Dream of 
Seven Years Realized When 
Murals Are Hung in Three 
Shelter Houses 

Oak Park, Itt.—This spring 
completion of the paintings specially de- 


saw the 


on the 


PLAYGROUNDS 
-**‘a Pegasus to stride 


; and Alice and her companions at the famous supper party 


she lter ho ises 
playgrounds. Ther 


each of the 


signed for the three 
Oak Park 


ire six pictures for 


new 


, ‘ 
lay cen- 
} 4 


ters, representing stories and poems from 


Andersen, Lewis Car- 
Stevenson The 
Albert, Mrs 
McCracken 
former are residents of Oak 
while Mr. McCracken makes his 
ome in Austin. 

Phe pictures oils and water colors, aré 
ind colorful 


the works of Hans 
oll and Robert 
Mrs 


Scannell 


Louis 
Mattie 
and 


rtists 
Helen 
Phe two 


Park 


wert 
James 


whimsical 


concepwons ol 
some of the best-loved child- 
hood When the Play ground Board 
named the playgrounds after four of the 
itstanding writers of children’s tales sev- 
eral years ago, they had in mind the cre- 
permanent memorial to thes« 
men. The idea of the pictures 
as mural decorations ’ 
With the pictures hung on the paneled 
walls, the new houses are completed, and 
the Board’s dream of seven years has been 
realized 

The four shelter houses have been pro- 
nounced by 


stories of 


ition ol a 
lamous 


came last, year 


critics to be tl 
most beautiful of their kind in the coun- 
try. They are undoubtedly the most orig 
inal. They are the first play centers t 
conceive of the memorial idea to famous 
childhood writers, and they are the first 
to perpetuate in paintings some of th: 
favorite classics of children 

The artists declared the work to be one 

high challenge 


competent 


Before starting on the 
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actual paintings, they spent many hours 
poring over fairy story books, planning out 
their designs in imagination. The results 
ire almost uniformly happy; they are 
decorative, humorous sometimes, always 
rich in fancy. They might be some held- 
over dreams of the artists’ childhood, so 
sympathetically and so kindly are they 
done. 

Mr. McCracken has chosen six colorful 
conceptions of Robert Louis Stevenson's 
works for his designs. Here are birds and 
flowers and fairy figures; magic streams 
and magic beasts; a Pegasus to stride the 
clouds, and a boat to sail to the lard of 
the maon; a study of dream-journeys that 
little imaginations may take long days to 
follow after. One of the water colors 
represents a childhood figure and the 1im- 
mortal verse of Stevenson: “Come up 
here, O dusty feet; here is a fairy bread 
to eat”; another is an interesting treat- 
ment of children of foreign lands. 

Mrs. Albert’s six oils form an arresting 
mural of Hans Andersen characters. They 
are characterized by a rich and lovely us¢ 
of color; a boldness of design, and an in- 
terpretation that is essentially modern. 
There is joyousness, assurance and com- 
petent imagery in the paintings. Espe- 
cially in the two larger paintings, that of 
“The Snow Queen” and “The Little Tin 
Soldier,” one senses the feeling of lucent 
under-water light in the one, and the dim, 
half-unreal phantasy of the other. In the 
smaller pictures Mrs. Albert has used a 
humorous and lively brush, and these 
should have an especial appeal to chil- 
dren. A modern effect has been reached 
in all six paintings by the use of Chinese 
lacquer frames. 

“Alice in Wonderland” has been given 
some happy interpretations in Mrs. Scan- 
nell’s series of six oils. There is the im- 
mortal Alice surrounded by her com- 
panions at the famous supper party; there 
is the classic long-haired Alice peering 
into the mirror and beholding magic 
There is a fanciful painting of two figures 
out of a play; there is a delicate concep- 
tion of fairy folk escaping from the pages 
of a book; and a third, evidencing a nice 
use of restraint, and a modern decorative 
design. Since the pictures were hung, 
there have been numberless absorbed little 
groups of boys and girls feasting their 
eyes on the old beloved Alice and her 
companions. 

JOSEPHINE BLACKSTOCK 
Superintendent of Playgrounds 


The Wyoming Valley Airport 
Wirkes-Barre, Pa—The first project 
of the newly organized Wilkes-Barre 
Wyoming Valley Chamber of Commerce 
was the establishment of an airport for 
Wyoming Valley. The Chamber of Com- 
merce committee made the preliminary 
plans and secured an underwriting of 
$30,000 to negotiate the necessary leases 
and to begin the construction of a hangar. 
A campaign for the selling of stock was 
then organized through the leadership of 
the American City Bureau, and over 
$50,000 in stock was sold. The only ap- 
peal used for the sale of stock was that 
of support for a civic project. No profits 
were promised, though subsequent oper- 
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ation has indicated that profits are 
to be forthcoming eventually. 
The airport lies 3% miles from Wilkes- 
Barre Public Square. It is a level tract of 
107 acres, supplying runways of 3,400 feet 
in length. It is on the Sus? uehanna River, 
and with provision for amphibian planes, 
which will soon be supplied, and with the 
other equipment now being planned, it 
will have eventually an AIA rating. A 
$50,000 hangar has been built, four planes 
have been purchased, 


likely 


a flying school 1s 
being conducted, and extensive taxi and 
cross-country flying service has been in- 
augurated and is being utilized. The air- 
port serves some twenty-three communi- 
ties in the Wyoming Valley, with Wilkes- 
Barre as a center. 
HOWARD STRONG 
Executive Vice-President, Wilkes-Barre W; 
ming Vulley Chamber of Commerce 


Abilene Improves Its 
Municipal Airport 

ABILENE, Texas—Plans for improving 
Kinsolving Field, the municipal airport 
here, have been proved by the City 
Commission, and ctual , 
now under way. 

Four all-w_ather runways are-to be 
provided on the 250-acre site, which is lo- 
cated on the Bankhead Highway about 
two miles east of the city. The entire 
field has been worked over and cleared 
of rocks and weeds, and all small holes 
and soft spots filled with clay. A 6-inch 
water line is being laid from the city lim- 
its to the field. 

Ercction of a hangar and a two-story 
fireproof terminal building was the first 
work started under tho 
gram 


operations art 


Improvement pro- 
The frame of the hangar is to be 
of structural steel on a concrete founda- 
tion, with walls of brick and stucco. A 
well-equipped repair shop is to be one of 
its teatures. 

On the first floor of the terminal build- 
ing, which is to be 23 feet wide and 38 
feet long, will be a passenger waiting- 
room, a ticket office, and business quarters 
for the airpcrt manager. The manager 
ind his family are to reside on the second 
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floor, which is being prepared as an apart- 
nent. A café with some 
is also planned for the near future. 

Boundary lights are to be _ installed 
within the next month on all four sides 
of the field, and floodlights are also to be 
used. Abilene expects to spend at least 
$50,000 on these immediate improvements, 
which are in accordance with the general 
plan of de prepared by B. Rus- 
Louis 

J. C. WATSON, 

yhamber of Commerce. 
Vew Safety Building Houses 
Fire and Police Departments 

SHOREWooD, Wis.—The village of Shore- 
wood, a 


hotel facilities 


1 
elopment 
sell Shaw Co of St 


suburb of Milwaukee, with an 


rea Of 144 square miles and a population 
12 000 


5 af tv 


dedicated, on July 1, its new 
Suilding housing both the Po'ice 
ind the Fire Department 

The facilities of the b 


general office; an office for the 


ulding ‘nclude a 
chief of 
chi fe a | ul 

t cells for men, ind one cell, 
Se} irated from the three, 


police who is also the fire 


with th 


for women; a 
fire ipparatus room housing 
pumper ind two police cars. 


a 750-gallon 
On the sec- 
ond floor are dormitory, gymnasium, 
locker-room with 24 lockers, showers and 
toilet. The basement is equipped with a 
boiler-room, two general 
and a pistol range 50 feet 
ised for pistol practice by 
the Police Department. ; 

The building proper cost $35,000, and 
the equipment, including the 750-gallon 
pumper, cost $15,000, making the total 
cust $50,000. The personnel of the Police 
inc Fire Departments consists of a chief, 
10 policemer 4 


Wii I 


storage-rooms, 
long, to be 
members of 


full-time paid 
on 24-hour shifts, 


hremen 
and 15 volun- 
teer firemen who either live or work in 
the immediate neighborhood of thx fire- 
station. ‘smese volunteer firemen are paid 
$2 for each run ana $1 per hour additional 
if the fire is of more than two hours’ 
duration. All policemen on duty are re- 
quired to report to the fire and to assist 
f necessary 
, C. M. OSBORN, 
Village Manager. 
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NEW SAFETY BUILDING, VILLAGE OF SHOREWOOD, WIS. 
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Jacksonville Has a Well-equipped 
New Swimming Pool 
JACKSONVILLE, Fia.— The 
facilities of Lackawanna Play Park, Jack- 
sonville, which were already well devel- 
oped, have recently been augmente d by a 
equipped 


recreation 


swimming pool designed and 
rding to the most modern ideas. The 
| proper is 45 by 105 feet, with an over- 
ll dimension of 80 by 150 feet 


The front doors, shown in the illustra- 


ypen into a large waiting-room 15 by 


46 feet. Its equipment includes a beauti- 
eled ind decorated checking- 
counte 16 feet long, over which are 
passed the keys to the 440 lockers In 
this room there is a large section devoted 

hanging-space used to augment the 
locker capacity in rush hours, and there 
4 grand stair- 
wav at right ind at left leads up to th 
broad concourse floor whe re a space 12 
by 90 feet is provided for spectators on 
each side of the pool Under the stairway 

each side. there is a room 9 by 9 feet 
(in the left is the first aid room, on the 
right, the ofhiec 

Opening from the entrance room to the 
left is the women’s locker room which is 
15 by 8&5 feet Here there is a vanity 
counter 5 feet long, a drinking-fountain 
ind 160 steel lockers, 12 by 15 feet, and 
42 feet high. There 
round 8 showers. At the base 
toilets and 


ilso 120 feet of shelving 


are 24 dre ssing-rooms 
grouped 
of the 

lavatories 


women’s stairway ar¢ 


In the men’s dressing-room, which is th 
same size as the women’s and which opens 
to the right out of the entrance room, are 
280 steel lockers, standard size. There are 
seven changing-benches, each 10 feet long, 
and a shower-room 9 by 12 feet, with six 
At the base of the stairway on 
this side is the men’s toilet-room. 

Farther back, there are comfort stations 
for both men and women; and a particu- 
larly ingenious use has been made of the 
space under the concourse floor at the rear 
of this ingenious pool. There completely 
equipped athletic team rooms are pro- 
vided for the comfort and convenience of 
competing teams for football, track meets, 
and other athletic events that are held in 
the parks 

The pool proper has an area of 4,719.6 
square feet, and a capacity of 210,000 gal- 
lons, At the shallow end the pool is 3 
feet deep and 9 feet in the diving-pit. On 
the rear concourse there is a special wad- 


showe rs 


ing-pool for children, 10 by 40 feet, rang- 
ing in depth from 3 to 15 inches. There 
is ample area at each side for sand and 
other play equipment. The railing, which 
entirely surrounds the children’s pool, is 
like that around the main pool 

The water for the pool is supplied by 
our own 8-inch artesian well which has 
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This well permits us to flow fresh water 
daily two and a half times the capacity of 
the pool, and as we draw from the bottom 
and have a continuous flow of 18,000 
gallons an hour over the scum gutter 
there is ample fresh water added to the 
pool daily to take care of the live load per 
thousand required by the State Board of 

















been sunk to a depth of over 700 feet. Health. In addition, the pool is drawn 
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To the Patrons of Swimming Pool and 
Occupants of This Dressing Room: 
To maintain a high standard of cleanliness and sanitation and to protect the health of 
all patrons, we respectfully request you to follow the few instructions given below. 
Playground and Recreation Board reserves the right to refund fees and refuse the use of 
dressing rooms or pool to these deviating from these instructions). 


The Pool has been inspected and app: oved by the State Board of Health, and is operated 


under its permit No. 1267, in accordance with Chapter No. 7825 of the Laws of Florida. i | 

q 

1.—All persons using pool must take a cleansing shower bath with soap and thoroughly rinse , 

off all soap suds before entering pool. A cleansing bath after donning a bathing suit is ; 
not permitted. i H 
—Before entering the pool you are requested to use the toilet and relieve your bladder. q rt] 

Persons leaving the pool to use toilet must take a second cleansing bath before returning } 
; to the pool. + 
q Dan 
' 3.—Any person having a skin disease, sore or inflamed eyes, colds, nasal or ear discharges, ‘ 3? 
4 + sores or scabs, will be denied the use of the pool. 3: 
tena se 
‘331 1.—No spitting is allowed into the water of the pool, or on any fixtures, equipment or floors. tt 
H ‘ 

‘ ’ 5.—Do not deposit waste or refuse in dressing rooms. Receptacles are provided for refuse. ry 
‘ rt) 
$ 6.—Ne profane or boisterous language will be permitted in this building. : 
3 7.—Persons unable to swim must remain at the shallow end of the pool. r $i 
‘ 8.—The space*in front of the diving platform and diving board must be kept clear at all $ { 
‘ times and divers are warned to look before they dive. eer 
a eer 
: 9.—De not dive into shallow water. Always look before you dive. HH 


10.—Any infringement of these rules will result in dismissal from the pool. 
detected defacing property in any manner will be arrested. 


All patrons should conduct themselves with decorum as Ladies and Gentlemen and 
assist us, by their cooperation to maintain a pool meeting the sanitary requirements of the 


The Jacksonville Playground and Recreation Board will appreciate any suggestions by 
patrons leading to the betterment of the pool and this building. 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO INCREASE SAFETY AND PLEASURE AT THE LACKAWANNA POOL 
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RECREATION FIELD, JACKSONVILLE, FLA 


twice a week and thoroughly cleaned and 
scrubbed with oakite, using steel and fiber 
brushes. This method has been found 
very satisfactory in keeping the pool 
clean We have found no algae growth 
nor any slimy condition in the pool. As 
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1 precaution, howevel we il sing ’ 
proximately 1 pound of copper sulphate to é 
every 100000 gallons of fresh water added id t 
to prevent algae growth We have not \ 
found it necessary to use chlorine in an na 
or the sternlization of the w 
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NEW MUNICIPAL SWIMMING POOL, JACKSONVILLE, PLA. 





NIGHT SWIMMING IN THE JACKSONVILLE POOL 
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| 5 mited with 
2.000 tt floodlights, transiorming the 
to one of daylight. Thi 
below are correspondingly 
ction is of concrete, witl 
brick exterior; no W 


or doors. the windowtr 


Park 18 an area of about ¥Y 


It | been designed by Joseph E 
Manager of the Jack- 
Playground and Recreation De- 
le a maximum of per- 
ition features. Its 

led with substantially 

3 It has an athlieti 
1 ft 4 one-quarter-t le 


' inexcelled as to design and 
d tennis, volley-ball 


court; iour horseshox 
rt nd playground equipment 
ldren The park is ent 
n 8-foot woven-wirt ! 
| I julpment is ol the most perma- 
ruction purchasable lables 
ol concreté The 


kerboards of red and black tile 


H. L. COVINGTON 
} J h I o 
I Bb 
Nott TI po ‘ 
Lansing, Mict € 8 
I Metal Prod I 4 
' tors Ca I 
e t ( ne | ( 
nd the playg ind eq 
I ‘ Manufa ng ¢ =} 
\ | Wa x 3 I 
{ wi t ract 


Vew Pumpers for Fire 
Department in Pittsburgh 
PirrspurcH, Pa—Three new high-pres- 
pers were recently added to the 
equipment of this city 
These new machines art each cal ible 
ing 1,000 gallons of water per 
it a pressure of 160 pounds and 
lesigned primarily for high-pressure 
work in fighting fires in skyscrapers and 
ts where conditions require excep- 


tionally high-pressure fire-streams 
Adequate power, not only for pumping 
t tor propulsion as well, is provide d for 


by a 6-cylinder motor developing 175 hp 
having a 64-inch bore and an 8-inch 
troke. The pumps are of the rotary gear 
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VERTICAL LIFT ERIDGE ACROSS THE CUYAHOGA RIVER, CLEVELAND 






é i be th nd 
lural rs ol ex oO 

rt irtments hese - 
hin veity ! 200 et o 
242 They ar 1 steel 
const! 1 tight ch s 

ad i ngthw } cel I 
I g 1e8 I ] 
of each t k a des | i 

| ig ig 

suct'on hose, each 10 feet 6 inches long 
nd mounted on the sides of the 
ratus; one 20-foot extension ladder and 
ne 12 root ladder with folding 
hvoks; one 8-foot pike pole, special fire 

martment type axe, crowbar, electri 
lantern, electric siren and power! il search- 
light, in addition to complete operating 


tools 
Each of the trucks is finished in fire de- 
partment red with gold-leaf trimmings 
Accessories aré heavily nickel- ind chrom- 
ium plated. The pumpers were delivered 
to the local Fire Department by the 
American-LaFrance and Foamit Corpor- 
ution, of Elmira, N. Y 
WILLIAM E. PATTERSON 
Bureau of | 


New Lift Bridge Has Special 
Safety Features 

CLEVELAND, On10.—The construction of 
the new Union Station necessitated the 








ONE OF PITTSBURGH'S NEW HIGH-PRESSURE PUMPERS 





abandoning of several streets in Cleveland 
and the laying-out of others The Eagle 
Avenue viaduct, one of the new streets, 
is built in the form of a “Y” with one leg 
leading across the Cuyahoga River. As 
the river is navigable at this point, it 
was necessary to construct a bridge that 
would not obstruct river traffic 

The vertical lift type bridge was finally 

lected as most suitable for this location 
rhe viaduct roadway is on a grade, (5 per 
cent), adding to the difficulty of construc- 
tion 

The length of the movable span, which 
weighs somewhat more than 350 tons, is 
ipproximately 225 feet, and the width is 
ipproximately 52 feet. Government reg- 
ilations required a clear height of slightly 
more than 95 feet between the lowest part 
of the span and mean water-level. 

The machinery employed for operating 
the.bridge includes two 100-hp., 600 r.p.m’, 
440-volt, 3-phase, 60-cycle, totally enclosed 
crane motors, and a gasoline engine to be 
used in case of emergency. The electric 
equipment mentioned, together with the 
necessary gearing, cable drums, limit 
switches and control panels, is all mounted 
in the machinery house on the bridge 
span. 

The operator’s house and machinery 
house -are “located in*the™ center of the 
span over the roadway, with the operator’s 
house below the machinery house. 

An intricate interlocking scheme was 
installed to insure that all safety devices 
are in place before the bridge is raised 
Large illuminated “Stop” signs with warn- 
ing gongs are placed about 80‘feet from 
the bridge entrances, and these devices 
must be placed in operation before the 
bridge can be raised. Following this sig- 
nal, a light flashes in the operator’s hous 
which indicates that traffic has bee 
warned that the bridge is tobe raised 
The sign is interlocked witha set of 
roadway gates, which in turn are con! 
nected with .the barrier gate placed ap! 
proximately 10 feet from the entrance te 
the span. Théserare interlocked with thé 
bridge. locks, «which "ate connected with 
the main operating control panel. When 
all these devices are in their proper places, 
the operator can raise the bridge span. 
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The devices cannot again be operated un- 
til the span has been lowered and locked 
in place. 

All operating machinery is located on 
the movable span. The power and con- 
trol cables which feed gate motors and 
lights at the opposite end of the bridge 
from the power supply, are 
from a messenger wire strung between 
the towers. Power for the machinery lo- 
cated on the span is fed from the east 
end of the bridge up along the structure 
to the upper part of the tower. The 
power cable is then carried across on the 
counterweight cables to the shear leg, 
which is pivoted to the center part of the 
span structure. The cable is then carried 
down into the distribution box located in 
the machinery houss 


Cc. D. LAIDLAW, JR 
Electric Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


suspe nded 


General 


Football at Night with 
Plenty of Light 

Bur.rncton, lowa—Night football will 
be played in Burlington this fall. The 
Burlington High School and Junior Col- 
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A physical education exhibition ar- 
ranged by the Burlington high school and 
Junior May 24, 
the lighting system, filled the 


College, on dedicating 


3.000 con- 


crete seats, and 2,000 spectators were 
forced to stand. 

One attractive feature is that the high 
school teams will be enabled to play 


elevens from larger schools a greater dis- 


tance away, because of the increased in- 
Heretofore, only schools within 
radius of a hundred miles have 


the schedule, with the 


come. 


bee n on 


exception of twe 
games with Des Moines high schools 
This vear, howev« e, Bowe n High School 


ot Chicago, will send a team over to mect 
the locals, and several other games 
strong ¢ levens have been 
night schedule 

The stadium itself is one of the 
the country. It 


With 


arranged on the 


was constructed on a 


natural site, which at one time was a deep 
hollow filled with rotting lumber from an 
old lumber yard and 
weeds, and the fills were made 
down the Besides the football field 
and a track four 


overgrown with 
by cutting 
side S 
cinder 


there are tennis 











lege is believed by the General Electric 
Company, which made the installation, to 
be the first preparatory institution in the 
country to be electrically lighted for that 
purpose. 

Four steel towers and six poles, approx- 
imately fifty feet high and containing 
thirty-four powerful lights, have turned 
night-time into day and permit the use 
of the stadium not only for football, but 
for many other athletic and gymnastic 
contests. 

By erecting the lighting system at a 
cost of $2,700, the athletic board of the 
high school seeks to increase the attend- 
ance at the football games. In the past. 
practically the entire schedules have been 
played on Saturday afternoons, thus mak- 
ing it impossible for many business and 
professional men to see the games. By 
staging the contests at night, both the 
novelty of the plan and the convenience 
of the time should greatly increase the 
box office receipts. 


HIGH SCHOOL STADIUM IN RURLINGTON, IOWA, SHOWING ELECTRIC LIGHTING FOR 
NIGHT FOOTBALL 
Heating plant and manual arts building in background 


courts, a baseball diamond and a portabl 


building used for dressing-rooms. Mem 
bers of the school board have hopes o 
erecting a $200,000 gymnasium at tl 


north end of the field within the n 
few years. 
In addition to being used for high 


school including graduatio 


services, the entire city makes use of th 
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facilities. Inter-service club and industrial 
baseball games and tennis tourna- 
held. In the summer, super- 
for children is provided. The 
tent is pitched there 
central location of the 


increased the 


league 
ments are 
vised play 
chaut suqua 
year and the 
has greatly 


t ach 
arena 
attendance at 


this civic enterprise. The stadium has 
paid big dividends in health and recrea- 
tion, and the lights are expected to make 
it even more popular 


WARREN W. LUNDGREN 


Minnesota Highway Patrol 
Created 


MINNEAPOLIS MINN Hennepin 
County’s ‘millionaire sheriff,” Earl 
Brown Minn ipolis, has resigned his 
offies order to head the state traffic 

itrol newly created by the Minnesota 


Legislature. Mr. Brown, 
independent means 


a man of large, 
and of strong 
ictions in the matter of civie duty, has 
served the most populous county in the 
Northwest in this capacity for nine vears 
He has 


position 


con- 


now vountarily 
paying $5,000 a 
$2,400. 

Minnesota highway 
patrol bill authorizes the employment of 
1 force of 35 men, who will be directed 


relinquished a 
year to accept 
one at 


The new traffic 


by the State Highway Department. Their 
salaries will be paid out of the trunk 
highway fund. It will be their duty to 


enforce laws relating to the registration 
use, and operation of 
trunk highway. A somewhat anomalous 
imendment provides that they shall have 
make arrests for violation 
of the portion of the traffic law which re- 
lates to speed, but this provision 
not actually restrict their authority, since 


vehicles on th: 


no power to 


does 


they make arrests for reckless driving 

that is, traveling at a speed which 1s 

dangerous to any person or property 
This force will patrol nearly 8,000 miles 


and 


ol stats 


their duties will 
irregularities in_ the 


highways, 
chee king 


licensing of 


include 
elimination of 
headlights, prevention of « 
trucks and the 
safety on the 


automobiles, 
glaring 


loading of general pro- 


motion of highways. The 


rpost of the patrol, according to ( M 


Babcock, State Highway Commissioner 
will be to help motorists, not to hara 

ther Arrests will be made only of per- 
sons who seriously or habitually ignore 
or defy the traffic laws and rules of 


safety. A principal benefit of the new 
statute, Mr. Babcock believes, will be the 
elimination of roadside justices of the 
peace who make a practice of preying 
on motorists G. K. PLANT 





athletic facilities. 


and Play (eleven articles). 





“The American School and University” 


contains, in both editions, valuable articles on stadiums, gymnasiums, and other 
These will be found in Section I, 1928-1929 volume, Gym- 
nasium, Swimming Pool, Athletic Field and Playground (six articles), and in 
Section V, 1929-1930 volume, Buildings and Equipment for Physical Education 
This yearbook, on the design, construction, equip- 
ment, utilization and maintenance of educational buildings and grounds, is pub- 
lished by the American School Publishing Corporation, 443 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, which is affiliated with the American City Magazine Corporation. 











Regulating Radio Communication 


Further Aspects of the Possibilities and Limitations of State and Municipal 


THOROUGH discussion ol the 
A perplexing problem of how far 
states and municipalities may 
in regulating radio communication 


egislation is contained in a concise 


mphlet entitled, “State and Munici- 
Regulation of Radio Communica- 

tio! prepared by Paul M Segal and 
Paul D. P. Spearman of the legal divi- 


on of the Commission, und re 


} 


Regulation of Radio* 


could searcely be traced ind never br 
proved in court Manufacturers 
are therefore compelled to eliminate this 
difficulty as rapidly as the state of the 
art permits. It requires no legislation 


C. Laws Restricting the Hours of Trans- 


Today, the Federal Radio Commission 


to prevent the erection of unsightly towers 
ind buildings in a residential or restricted 
neighborhood, and where the ordinance is 
drawn to have only that effect, without 
prescribing the location of the station, as 
such, it would seem that the ordinance 
would be valid within the limitations gen- 
rally applicable to zoning ordinances. 
The policy of such an ordinance is a mat- 
ter of local concern. 





eased recently by the Federa 
fadio Commission 

\ general classification ol the 
ypes of radio laws now 1n effect 
given in the pamphlet to in- 
dicate the wide range of regu- 


ition that has been attempted 


Cooperation, 
Legislation, to Solve Interference 


Rather Than 


from Non-Radio Devices 


Extreme caution in local attempts to reg- 


Local 


EK. Laws Extending State Con- 
trol Over Public Utilities to 
Radio Transmission 

“Neither the Federal Radio 

Commission nor the Radio Act of 

1927 as amended, places a broad- 

cast station in the classification 


A fair idea 


of the scope of these measures 


hy states and cities 


ean be gained, along with the 
most pertinent conclusions 
Messrs. Segal and 
Spearman, trom the following 
excerpts. Their contentions are 
practically 


ren hed by 


ipplemented — in 
ery case by quotations from 
existing court decisions regard- 
ing the regulatory action either 
taken or contemplated 


I.—Laws Providing Direct Local 
Control of Radio Transmis- 
sion or Apparatus 


ulate reception inference caused by non- 
radio devices is urged by the authors of 
the pamphlet here discussed. More cities 
are apparently concerned with such con- 
trol than with other radio difficulties. 
The authors state that, speaking generally, 
the problem of interference from non-ra- 
dio devices is one to be solved by coopera- 
tion and the exchange of information 
among utilities, manufacturers, listeners’ 
organizations, and trade _ associations, 
rather than by legislation. They maintain 
that little is to be gained by the enactment 
of ordinances imposing different standards 
in the various communities and delegating 
the handling of the interference problem 


of a public utility from the stand- 
point that the station is com- 
pelled to sell time on the air to 
any and all persons desiring to 
purchase it, for any and all pur- 
poses, and any and all types of 
use. Such a requirement would 
carry within it the germs of the 
destruction of the American sys- 
tem of broadcasting. The at- 
tempted imposition by states upon 
broadcasting stations of a stand- 
ard different from that of Fed- 
eral law is invalid. 


II.—Anti-Nuisance Laws 
A. For the Control of Locally 


Since radio communication is 
interstate commerce and it admits 





and requires a uniform system 


to municipal officers who are possibly un- 
familiar with it. 


Originating Electrical In- 
terference with Radio Re- 
ception 








x control throughout the nation, 

if not throughout the entire world, this 
control is vested exclusively in Congress 
nd its agencies to the exclusion of the 
so-called police power of the states 


A. Prescribing Local Licenses or Privilege 
Taxe 8 
“Such ordinances are void. No tax may 
be levied by states or municipalities on 
the privilege of engaging in the business 


ol transmitting or receiving radio com- 
munications 
B / Lomiting the Ope ation of Re- 


epliion Apparatus 
\ long-recognized source of  inter- 
ference with radie reception is the so- 
called oscillating or radiating receiver. 
There are several statutes which attempt 
to eliminate this source of interference by 
direct prohibition. A consideration of the 
policy of such statutes immediately shows 
them to be impossible of enforcement. 
Almost every receiving set is po- 
tentially a source of this type of inter- 
ference. From a consideration of these 
factors it is perfectly plain that a com- 
plaint of the violation of such a statute 


is curing these troubles as rapidly and as 
thoroughly as the state of radio art per- 
mits. . . . All local legislation with 
reference to quiet hours is invalid. This 
is a function exclusively of Congress and 
its instrumentalities. 


D. Laws Dealing with the Location of 
Transmission Equipment 

1. To Prevent the Type of Interference 
Known as “Blanketing”’: 

“This classification includes laws limit- 
ing the power output of transmitters 
within the municipality or designated por- 
tions thereof. In this instance, also, w« 
have a municipal attempt to legislate on 
a matter now being satisfactorily handled 
by Federal control and which is also a 
problem of engineering development 
rather than legislation. . . . Such or- 
dinances, therefore, are invalid in view of 
the general legal principles above dis- 
cussed, coupled with the fact that the 
Commission is dealing fully with the 
problem. 


2. To Make Zoning Laws Applicable 
to Radio Towers and Buildings: 
“Where the purpose of an ordinance is 


The authors eliminate any dis- 
cussion here of radio and at- 
mospheric interference; the former, which 
springs from purely radio sources, having 
been discussed already, and the latter, 
usually called “static,” being inherent in 
the medium used for transmission. 

“The classification of ‘inductive’ inter- 
ference includes all interference originat- 
ing with the devices of a non-radio char- 
acter which, by reason of their essential 
nature or certain imperfections in the de- 
vices, causes them to emit impulses which 
become audible in a radio-receiving ap- 
paratus. 

“The legislative attack on this type of 
interference comprises the great majority 
of local enactments on radio subjects. 
The statutes seek variously to prohibit 
the use of such devices, to restrict their 
operation to certain hours of the day, or 
to compel the attachment to them of 
certain corrective devices known as 
‘chokes’ or ‘filters.’ Inductive radio inter- 
ference is of three general classes—(a) 


*See Tue American Crty for April, 1929, page 
155, for a previous discussion of this subject. The 
pamphlet on which the present article is based 
is obtainable from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. 8. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at 10 cents per copy. 
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from defects in electrical power transmis- 
sion circuits, (b) from certain industrial 
uses of electricity, and (c) from electrical 
appliances used in household, store and 
office. 

(a) Interference from Defects in Elec- 
trical Power Transmission Circuits: 

“Occasionally a slight break occurs in 
an electrical power-transmission _ line 
whereby a condition of continuous spark- 
ing occurs. It must be remem- 
bered that such a condition of interference 
springs from a cause which represents a 
direct financial loss to the power com- 
pany. Obviously, no penal or 
criminal legislation is a proper method of 
dealing with this situation. 

“There is another type of power-trans- 
mission interference caused by direct in- 
duction. . . . If the receiving antenna 
of a radio apparatus is erected close and 
parallel to a power transmission line, a 
hum of the order of the line frequency 
will be caused in the receiving apparatus. 

Antennas should not be so con- 
structed. Legislation could not compel 
the removal or reconstruction of an ex- 
pensive transmission line merely in the 
interest of individual owners, 
nor could it prevent the construction of 
such a line. 

(b) Interference from 
trial Uses of Electricity: 

“Practically all of these devices can be 
cured of their interference by repair or 
the addition of filtering attachments 
Each industry is greatly concerned with 
the maintenance of public good-will as 
well as efficiency in its own 
The occasion when a manufacturer re- 
fuses to correct an abuse, once it is called 
to his attention, is so rare that certainly 
mere local legislation is not the 
effective weapon. 

(c) Interference from Electrical Ap- 
pliances Used in the Household, Store and 
Office : 

“In these radio interference is 
cured or prevented by the insertion of at- 
tachments which prevent the flow of the 
radio-frequency impulses back into the 
power lines for general dissemination. In 
other devices, the interference is not neces- 
sarily produced by the operation of the 
device and is due only to improper de- 
sign or a defect. The holding of 
a householder to a criminal or penal re- 
sponsibility because of the mere owner- 
ship or operation of a device within this 
classification is certainly unjust. 

“Whether the device causes interference 
through lack of ‘choke’ or ‘filter’ attach- 
ments, or through improper design, the 
eure for the interference lies in the educa- 
tion of the manufacturer. 


radio-set 


Certain Indus- 


processes. 


most 


cusses, 


“In many cities, however, ordinances of 
general application have been enacted 
where the real purpose has been to reach 
individual offenders who knowingly and 
persistently operate interference-produc- 
ing devices of wide effect, refusing to at- 
tach corrective apparatus or to make re- 
pairs. As to such persons, ordinances are 
valid if reasonable. In such applications, 
ordinances are in nowise burdens on inter- 
state commerce, but are rather in aid 
thereof. They come within the power of 
the state to prevent and abate nuisances. 
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“An ordinance drawn for such a purpose 
should be so phrased as to be inapplicable 
to persons not guilty of either wilful or 
negligent disregard of the radio reception 
rights of the community. A specimen of 
such an ordinance is attached hereto. It 
is not offered as a ‘model’ ordinance, but 
rather as a general ordinance which may 
be changed to cover existing conditions 
which vary with different cities. It rep- 
resents the limit to which the municipal- 
ity may constitutionally go in this matter 


B. Laws for the Control of Loud-Speak« 
Operation 

“The operation of loud-speakers so as 
to annoy or disturb the owner or occupant 
of adjoining property, or those who live in 
the community, has been declared a 
nuisance, and such operation has been en- 
joined by a Massachusetts court and up- 
held by the Supreme Court of the state in 
Stodder v. Rosen Talking Machine Com- 
pany. (247 Mass. 60, 141 N. E. 569.) 

“Such a law is purely local in its char- 
acter and effect. The states have the au- 
thority under the police power to regulate 
local nuisances or to prohibit the opera- 
tion of such apparatus, if the operation 
thereof becomes a nuisance. There is ap- 
pended an ordinance which may be sug- 
gested for municipalities designing legis- 
lation of this character 
AN Orprnance Pronipitinc Evecrrican INTER 

FERENCE WITH Rapio Receprion, aNd Provipinc 

FoR PUNISHMENT FOR THE 
Be it ordained by 

Section 1. That it shall be 
person, firm, copartnership, 
poration, knowingly or wantonly to operate ot 
cause to be operated, any 
paratus, or 


ViIoLaTION THEREOF 
unlawful for any 


association or 


machine, device, ap- 
instrument of any kind whatsoever 
within the corporate limits of the city of 
between the hours of o'clock 
m., and 12 o'clock midnight, the operation of 
which shall cause reasonably preventable electrical 
interference with radio reception, within said mu- 
nicipal limits: Provided, however, That X-ray pic- 


1929 159 


made 
apparatus used 


tures. eXaminations, or treatments may be 
at any time if the machines or 
therefor are properly equipped to avoid all un- 
reasonably preventable 
with radio reception and are not negligently oper- 
ited 

Sec. 2 That this ordinance shall not be held 


r construed to embrace or 


necessary ofr interference 


cover the regulation 


f any transmitting, broadcasting or receiving in- 


strument, apparatus, or device used or useful im 


nterstate commerce or the which 
apparatus, or 
authorized by or under the provisions of any act 
of the Congress of the United States 

Sec. 3 That every 


sociation 


operation of 


nstrument device is licensed or 


person, copartnership, as 


firm, or corporation violating any of 


the provisions of this ordinance shall, upon con- 

viction, be punished by fine of not less than 
dollars nor more than 

lollars, or by imprisonment in the city jail for 

not less ! days nor more than 

days, or | both such fine and imprisonment. 


Each day during which such violation continues 
tute a separate offense. 

Se 4 That this ordinance shall take effect, 
t ! low requirement of state laws) 

AN Onpinance Pronisirinc THE OperaTION oF Me- 
Devices, MAacHINes, 
INSTRUMENTS TO INTENSIFY On 
Human Vorce on ANY on Nose BY 
Wuicn tHe Peace or Onper OF THE 
Neicusornoop Is Distrurxseo on Persons ()\ 
ING, USING, oR 


CHANICAL APPARATUS, OR 
AMPLIFY HE 
SOUND 
Goon 


OccuPyiINnG Properry IN if 


NercusorHoop Are Distursen on ANNOYED 
Be it ordained by 
Section 1 That it shall be unlawful for any 


person, copartnership, association, firm, © or 
poration knowingly or wantonly to use or operute 
wr to cause to be used or operated, any mechan 
cal device, machine, apparatus, or instrument for 
ntensification or amplification of the human voice 


v any sound or noise in any public or private 
place in such manner that the peace and good 
order of the neighborhood is disturbed or that 
persons owning, using, or occupying property in 
the neighborhood are disturbed or annoved 

Sec. 2. That every person, copartnership, asso- 
ciation, firm, or corporation violating any of the 
provisions of this ordinance shall, upon convie 


tion, be punished by fine of not less than 


dollars nor more than dollars, or by im 
prisonment in the city jail for not leas than 
days nor more than days, or by both 


such fine and imprisonment Each day during 
which such violation continues shall constitute a 
separate offense 

Sec. 3. That this ordinance shall’ take effect, 


ete. (here follow requirement of state laws) 


Municipal Government on the Air 


HE manner in which municipalities 
conduct their affairs will be the sub- 
ject of a series of radio talks broadcast 
from WGY, Schenectady, N. Y., on Mon- 
day evenings, 7:00 to 7:15 p. m., from 
September 9 to December 9, inclusive, 
under auspices of the Schenectady Bureau 
of Municipal Research, assisted by the 
New York State Conference of Mayors 
and Other Municipal Officials. While 
these will have particular reference to 
New York State cities, they will be suf- 
ficiently general in character to appeal to 
municipal officials elsewhere. The talks 
are given in order to arouse interest on 
the part of citizens in their respective 
municipal governments and the most mod- 
ern practices in city administration. The 
men who have been selected as speakers 
are outstanding city officials who can dis- 
cuss with authority the topics assigned. 
The series will be opened by an address 
by Mayor Frederick C. McLaughlin, of 
White Plains, president of the Mayors’ 
Conference, and there will be a closing 
talk on December 9 by Wm. P. Capes, 
Secretary of the Conference, on “Over- 
coming Inefficiency in Municipal Govern- 
ment,” with the following program sched- 


uled for the intervening dates 

“City Planning,” Wayne D. Heydecker, 
Chairman, City Planning 
Mt. Vernon 

“Assessment and Taxation,” 
sioner George Taylor, Rochester 

“Municipal 


Commission, 
Commius- 
(How and 


Finance From 


What Sources Municipal Revenues Are 
Obtained), William Pugh, Comptroller, 
Utica 


Finance 
Capital 
Comptroller 


“Municipal 
rent and 
tures) ,” 


(Controlling Cur- 
Municipal Expendi- 
Leon G Dibble, 
Schenectady 
“Police,” Police 
H. Higgins, Buffalo 
“Fire,” Chief Michael Fleming, Albany. 
“Education,” Supt. Arvey Elldred, Troy. 
“Health,” Dr. George C. Ruhland, Syra- 


cuse 


Commissioner Charles 


“Charities,” Commissioner Leo 
Albany 

“Water,” City Manager J 
erman, Watertown. 


Doody, 


Walter Ack- 


“Municipal Purchasing,” Purchasing 
Agent Wendel E. Andrews, Rochester 
“Civil Service,” Secretary Herbert B 


Myron, Svracuse 





Needed for Every County— 


Concentrated Authority, a Strong Executive, and Trained Personnel 
By PAUL W. WAGER, PH. D. 


AssisTtaNT Proressor oF Rurat Sociat-Economics, UNIVERSITY 


LMOST everywhere the county is 
A devoid of a definite executive 
head. No other unit of govern- 


ment, no other corporation, public or 
private, has attempted to function with- 
out headship. It is to omit the keystone 
in the arch of corporate life. This lack 
of centralized authority in the county 1s 


county supervisor. He is elected by the 
people of the county at large and consti- 
tutes the chief executive officer of the 
county. Denver City and County (con- 
solidated) has a strong executive in the 
person of the mayor. The president of 
the board in Cook County, Illinois, has 


large executive powers. In Tennessee 


or NortH CaROLINA 


alone, but he should have the power to 
compel obedience. 


The Pelitical Boss 


Though not so general in North Caro- 
lina as in some states, a frequent result 
of the lack of official headship in county 
government is the appearance of an un- 


perhaps more responsible for the 
deficiencies in county administra- 
tion than any other single factor. 
Divided responsibility tempts 
the weak man to be dishonest; it 
encourages the plunger to be 
extravagant; it conceals the mis- 
takes of the stupid; it shifts 
blame to the shoulders of the in- 
nocent; it nullifies the efforts of 
the prudent; and it paralyzes 
the ambitions of the genius. 
When our American political in- 
stitutions were set up, there was 
a revolt against anything that 
savored of monarchy. No officer 
was entrusted with much power, 
for fear that he might become 
tyrannical. A chief executive 
for the county was considered 
unnecessary as well as unsafe. 
Each county function was en- 
trusted to an independent officer 
receiving his commission straight 
from the people and accountable 
solely and directly to them. To 
discourage further any propen- 
sities toward despotism, the 
powers of an officer were re- 
stricted by an elaborate system 
of checks and balances. The col- 





Efficiency in County Government 


In his notable book, “County Govern- 
ment and Administration in North Caro- 
lina,” published by the University of North 
Carolina Press,* Professor Wager states: 


“County government is largely a matter of ad- 
ministration. Its work is not unlike that of a 
public service corporation. Its efficiency must be 
judged by the same standards. Its aim should 
be to render a satisfactory public service at the 
lowest possible cost. It must seek to effect econo- 
mies and to increase its efficiency by adopting 
those practices which have proved successful in 
private business. 

“Through years of experiment and investigation, 
private enterprise has established certain funda- 
mental principles as axiomatic. Among them are: 
(a) concentration of authority, (b) coordination, 
(ec) standardization, (d) trained personnel, (e) 
reward for merit, (f) development of good-will, 
or public confidence. All of these qualities are 
as necessary in the public service as in private 
business.” 


He then proceeds to discuss these points, 
with particular reference to his own state, 
the portions dealing with concentration of 
authority and trained personnel being of 
such general application and importance 
to counties throughout the United States 


official head in the person of the 
county boss. The diffusion and 
obscurity of authority in county 
government makes it easy for the 
political boss to gain control. 
The usual result is that the 
county offices then become little 
more than gifts to be distributed 
to his henchmen, and the treas- 
ury becomes his to plunder. It 
is conceivable, however, that the 
county boss may use his power in 
furthering the interests of his 
county. However he may choose 
to use his power, he at least sup- 
plies an element of cohesion to 
an otherwise nebulous  sys- 
tem. 


The First County Manager 


In 1923 the chairman of the 
board of Alamance County, N. 
C., was made a county manager 
by act of the General Assembly, 
thus becoming, so far as the 
writer has been able to discover, 
the first county manager in the 
United States. It is possible 
that he does not satisfy the defi- 
nition of a county manager, for 
he is not the creature of the 


onists sought to set up a “gov- 
ernment of laws, not of men.” 
Their system presupposed two 





that we are presenting them herewith. 


See Tue Amenican Crrty for December, 1928, page 


board. He is elected by popular 
u¥6. vote as chairman and manager. 
Nevertheless, he has the powers 








things — simple governmental 
functions and an alert body of citizens. 

Neither of these conditions any longer 
prevails. Experience has proved con- 
vincingly that there is no safety in 
checks and balances, but, on the con- 
trary, that divided responsibility is dan- 
gerous and a serious and unnecessary 
obstacle to the efforts of the citizens to 
control their government. Dividing up 
authority into many disjointed frag- 
ments has made popular control diffi- 
cult and efficient administration impos- 
sible. 

Recognizing the need for centralized 
authority, a few scattered counties have 
taken steps to supply it. In 1900 the two 
first-class counties of New Jersey (Hud- 
son and Essex) created the office of 


and Alabama the probate judge is, in 
actual practice, a strong executive. In 
several states the county clerk has as- 
sumed powers that would normally be- 
long to a chief executive. In fact, the 
lack of a definite executive head in the 
county organization has resulted in a 
tendency to elevate some other official 
to a higher status than was originally 
intended. Professor Fairlie suggests that 
it may be easier to bring about the 
needed concentration of executive au- 
thority in an existing official than to 
create a new executive. In that case, 
however, the official who has been ex- 
alted should have his new powers de- 
fined and fortified by legislative enact- 
ment. He should not rule by consent 


of a manager. In addition to his 
duties as chairman of the board, the 
law states that he shall (a) act as 
purchasing agent; (b) have under his 
direct supervision, control, and man- 
agement the building and maintenance 
of all county highways and bridges; (c) 
have general charge of all the finances of 
the county; (d) sign or countersign all 
vouchers whether payable from the gen- 
eral county fund, the highway fund, the 
school fund, or any other fund; (e) act 
as tax supervisor; (f) have entire super- 
vision of the county home, the jail, the 
workhouse, and all public property 


owned by the county except school- 
houses; and (g) with the approval of 
the county commissioners, employ and 
fix the compensation of all necessary su- 
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perintendents, employees, and janitors 
necessary to superintend and keep and 
maintain said buildings and property. 
The Alamance County chairman is 
probably the strongest county executive 
in the state. In him authority is con- 
centrated to a marked degree. In actual 
practice he does not exercise his full 
powers. Through courtesy he lets the 
sheriff, the clerk of the board, and the 
other members of the board enjoy most 
of their former privileges. Possibly this 
policy is dictated by political expedi- 
ency, for it is to be remembered that he 
is elected by popular election, but stu- 
dents of government generally agree that 
the county executive should be appointed 
by, and responsible to, the board of 
commissioners. That is what the strict 
county-manager plan contemplates. 


The County-Manager Plan 


Under the county-manager plan, as 
explained by Professor C. C. Maxey,* 
the powers of the county board should 
be so enlarged that through the agency 
of the manager it will be charged with 
all of the work at present performed by 
the multifarious independent functionar- 
ies of the county. Its active work, how- 
ever, should be limited to the employ- 
ment and removal of the manager, the 
receipt and consideration of reports from 
the manager and auditor (if there is 
one), the adoption of the annual budget, 
the levy of taxes, and the enactment of 
administrative rules governing the man- 
ner in which the manager and other em- 
ployees shall perform their duties. 

There are many strong advocates of 
the county-manager plan. Richard S. 
Childs, one of the foremost students of 
county government in America, . . . has 
in mind to organize county government 
along the same lines as has proved suc- 
cessful in city government. The county 
manager would be to the county what 
the city manager is to the city. If we 
are to judge from a few years’ experi- 
ence, the city-manager plan is the best 
plan of city government that has yet 
been invented. It is at least logical to 
believe that the same general scheme 
will work well in county government. . . 


Perhaps these men? and the hundreds 
of others who advocate the county-man- 
ager plan are extravagant in their claims. 
It is safe to venture that no scheme of 
government will work perfectly. The 
cities operating under the city-manager 
system have not witnessed a uniform de- 
gree of success. The county’s problem of 


*“County Administration,” p. 48. 

+ Editorial Note.—H. S. Gilbertson and Herbert 
Quick are also cited, but lack of space prevents 
the inclusion of the quotations from their writ- 
ings, as well as from those of Mr. Childs and 
Professor Maxey. As noted in Tae American City 
for April, page 19, a discussion of the county- 
manager plan by Professor Wager, in its favor, 
and Professor Kirk H. Porter of Iowa, in opposi- 
tion, appeared in the National Municipal Review 
in January. 
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government is slightly different from 
that of the city. It does not enjoy the 
degree of home rule that a city enjoys 
It has different traditions. It has a more 
conservative population. Its people are 
less familiar with the corporate scheme 
Ol organization in private business, and 
hence would not appreciate so readily 
the need for it in public business. These 
are not arguments against the county- 
manager plan but are facts which should 
not be overlooked when urging its adop- 
tion. Nevertheless, the demand for 
county managers is_ stron2 : 
Carolina, and the way is now open for 
the appointment of one in any county 
of the state... . 


Trained Personnel 


Most county officials come into office 
without any preparation for, or definite 
conception of, the work before them. 
They manifest a sublime faith in their 
ability to “catch on” within a few weeks. 
Sometimes the retiring officer helps the 
new incumbent get started, although this 
assistance may be withheld if the two 
are political enemies. Sometimes an ex- 
office holder of the same party is avail- 
able as a tutor. Frequently there is a 
deputy or clerk who holds over and 
serves as a schoolmaster to the new chief, 
though this may not be the case if poli- 
tics is acute. The most usual method is 
tor the new officer to grope blindly along 
in the paths worn by his predecessors, 
and even the dullest will acquire a cer- 
tain amount of comprehension in time. 
The county is constantly “breaking in” 
new officers at great cost and incon- 
venience to the taxpayers. A novice in 
any position is not only slow but may 
innocently make mistakes which are 
serious in their consequences. 

Experience is a good teacher, and it 
would be well if those who have served 
as subordinates in the various county 
offices were promoted when there are 
vacancies higher up, but this is not 
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often the case. An efficient clerk may 
not be a good campaigner and thus not 
acceptable to the party leaders. It is 
very common to find a deputy clerk of 
the court or a clerk in the register’s 
office who has become very proficient— 
much more so than the titular head of 
the office—yet it is very rare when such 
a deputy or clerk is nominated for the 
higher position. Such promotions will 
not be frequent so long as clerical posi- 
tions are filled by popular election 

In county administration there is an 
increasing need for men with technical 
training. The construction of highways, 
the assessing of property, the administra- 
tion of the schools, the care of delin- 
quents, the protection of public health, 
are matters which should be in the hands 
of experts. Popular election will not pro- 
vide trained administrators. North Caro- 
lina is ahead of some other states in that 
it does not attempt to choose its super- 
intendents of schools, its tax assessors, 
its road supervisors, and its superintend- 
ents of public welfare by popular vote. 
The appointment, rather than the elec- 
tion, of such officers makes it easier to 
secure persons who have the proper 
It does not follow, how- 
ever, that appointments are always based 
on merit alone. Indeed, there is no way 
to guarantee that boards of county com- 
missioners and boards of education will 
always make wise and unprejudiced se- 
lections. Generally, however, a small 
board will weigh a candidate’s fitness 
more carefully than will the electorate. 

In order to obtain trained and compe- 
tent men for the administrative posi- 
tions in county government, three things 
are necessary: (a) The positions must 
be filled by appointment rather than by 
popular election. . . . (b) Appointments 
must be limited to those who are quali- 
fied by training and experience; (c) 
There must be sufficient compensation 


qualifications. 


and security of tenure to induce younger 
men to enter this field of public service. 


Bunches of Candidates and Bunches of Asparagus 


OINTING out that in most cities “our 
present ballot is longer than our 
memories,” Richard S. Childs, President 
of the National Municipal League, speak- 
ing at a recent conference on public af- 
fairs in New York, under the auspices of 
the New York League of Women Voters, 
summarized the important developments 
in local government in the last few years, 
laying stress on the short ballot, city man- 
ager plan and county manager plan 
Emphasizing the inconvenience and stu- 
pidity of the long ballot, in contrast with 
the convenience and efficiency of the short 
ballot, Mr. Childs said, “Under the long 
ballot, endless duties are assigned to the 
electorate: inconsequential non-political 
offices, numerous elections and complex 
nominating machinery. The voters ignore 
the tasks thus assigned and allow a few 
uctive and interested leaders to tie up 
candidates into neat bunches like aspara- 


gus, called tickets, to be voted by the 
bunch without examination of the individ- 
ual stalks 

“Years ago, when women were still pa- 
rading the streets in their attempts to 
gain the vote, they used to carry banners 
which said ‘We do not know anything 
about politics, but neither do our hus- 
bands.’ I think that is still true. 

“When you voted for the minor political 
offices blindly in the last state election, 
you were being bossed whether you knew 
You were letting someone else 
make your choice for you, and you were 
simply counting on the integrity and in- 
telligence of the party politician when you 
voted without knowing for whom you 
were voting. . .. 

“The goal of the modern political re- 
form is the abolition of the oligarchy or 
rule of the few which now controls our 
public affairs.” 


it or not 











British Experience with Subsidized Housing 
By B. 8. TOWNROE 


AuTHor or “Tue Stum Prostem” 


ITH the advent to office of a 
W Socialist Government in Great 
Britain, a new stage of housing 

policy has commenced and the Labor 
Minister of Health, Mr. Arthur Green- 
wood, is endeavoring to carry out elec- 
tion pledges of providing houses that 
can be let at low rents, and also of the 
clearance of slums 

As the year 1929 is the tenth anni- 
versary of the first introduction of the 
policy of expending public money for 
the provision of working-class houses, 
the present is an opportune time to 
look back on what has been done, and 
to recognize how far State subsidies 
bring evil or good in their train 

In order to have a bird’s-eye view 
ol the British housing problem, it must 
be remembered that twenty vears ago 
there was a considerable surplus ot 
housing accommodation, except for the 
poorest and thriftless sectien of the 
community, who occupied the cheapest 
tenements or cottages that they could 
find, But except for this reckless class, 
which may be found in every country, 
private enterprise was more than keep- 
ing pace with the demand for new 
houses 

jut after the war special circum- 
stances existed. The building industry 
was depleted of man power; the supply 
of materials was quite inadequate ; 
capital was shy of investing in small 
property on which rents were restricted 
by legislation; while on the other side 
there were hundreds of thousands of 
men returning from active service, in 
many cases with young wives and 
children who were clamoring for homes 
Rightly or wrongly, Mr. Lloyd George 
aecided to give a subsidy, unlimited in 
amount, from the national exchequer. 
As a result, 174,603 houses were built, 
and on each one at the present time 
there is an average annual loss of 
£39.10.0d. In short, these houses have 
imposed a burden upon the British 
national exchequer of approximately 
£7,000,000 a year, and this will continue 
for another fifty years. The average 
capital cost was a little over £1,000 each 
house, and the repayment of loans was 
to be spread over a period of sixty 
years from the date of completion. 

These houses do not belong to the 
State. They are the property of the 
local authorities which at present man- 
age these housing estates and derive 
such revenue as they. produce. The 
national loss of about £7,000,000 a year 
is thus recouped in part in the form of 
rents and local taxes paid to munici- 








Four Methods, Resulting 
in More Than 1,200,000 


New Houses 


Mr. W. L. Hare, the Editor 
of the “Journal” of the Garden 
Cities and Town Planning As- 
sociation, has made a most 
significant analysis of the vari- 
ous forms of subsidies given 
in Great Britain since the end 
of the war, showing that: 

(1) Under the 1919 act the sub- 
sidies given from the State were un- 
limited in amount, and therefore 
were the highest on record. In spite 
of that, this act produced 174,603 
houses in four years, the lowest total 
of all. The average number built 
per year with the help of the biggest 
subsidy was 53,422. This again was 
the lowest average. 

(2) The 1924 act introduced by 
Mr. Wheatley offered a limited sub- 
sidy, equivalent to a capital sum of 
£160, very much lower than that 
given under the 1919 act. The total 
number of houses produced in four 
years was 236,958. This is an aver- 
age of 59,279 per annum. 

(3) The 1923 act offered the low- 
est subsidy of all, equivalent to a 
capital sum of about £75 per house. 
The lowest subsidy over a period of 
five years has produced the largest 
number of state-assisted houses, 387,- 
205 in all. The average erected each 
year is 77,841, the highest figure for 
the lowest subsidy. 

(4) A still more surprising figure 
is the record of the efforts of private 
builders who received no financial 
assistance of any kind from public 
funds. They have built during the 
seven years 445,927 houses. In short, 
the highest total production has been 
achieved without any subsidy at all. 

It is not suggested that these 
somewhat startling figures pro- 
vide definite arguments for or 
against any one of the four 
policies, for the results are due 
to a number of concurrent 
causes, At the same time, the 
facts cannot be gainsaid, and 
unlimited state help has clearly 
failed to clear slums. 

The problem is becoming 
more difficult, and analysis of 
the record of the past ten years 
indicates clearly that in the 
readjustment that may be ef- 
fected in the autumn, more 
assistance will probably have 
to be given with the special in- 
tention of providing houses 
that can be let to the poorest 
and most needy. 


—B. S.T. 








palities and other local authorities. 

The houses built under Mr. Lloyd 
George's Act are roughly only one-sixth 
of the total number of new houses that 
have been built in the United Kingdom 
in the last ten years. Two subsequent 
Ministers of Health, Mr. John Wheatley, 
a Socialist from Glasgow, and Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain, a Conservative 
from Birmingham, each introduced acts 
to enable the State to give money for 
new houses. Mr. Chamberlain offered 
£6 a year for twenty years, and especi- 
ally facilitated the building of houses 
by private builders and public utility 
societies. Many of the houses built 
under the stimulus of his subsidy were 
sold, and thus the Conservative policy 
of house ownership was encouraged. 

But Mr. Wheatley, who knew by 
practical experience the needs of the 
poorest, increased the subsidy to £9 for 
a period of forty years, on condition 
that each house so built was let at the 
standard rent existing in a district. 

Approximately 387,205 houses have 
been built with the financial assistance 
given by the Conservative Mr. Cham- 
berlain, while 236,158 have been built 
with the larger subsidy given by the 
Socialist Mr. Wheatley. 

But in order to see clearly England's 
post-war housing effort, it must not be 
forgotten that private enterprise, un- 
assisted in any way with money from 
public funds, has built over 445,000 
houses. Far and away the majority of 
these are small houses containing a 
living-room, a parlor and three bed- 
rooms. In short, the private builder, 
relying on his own initiative, and using 
capital derived from individual sources, 
has built far more houses than those 
built under the Lloyd George act with 
unlimited State funds, or under the 
Conservative or Socialist acts with 
limited subsidies. 

There have now been completed in 
Great Britain since the Armistice was 
signed more than 1,200,000 houses, and 
at the time of writing [July, 1929], 
there are over 100,000 more either under 
construction or authorized. The 
progress of housing in Great Britain has 
indeed been remarkable and is due to 
reliance not on one means of building, 
but on variety of agencies: State build- 
ing by a Government Department, the 
Office of Works; municipal building by 
means of direct labor, and the employ- 
ment of building contractors; building 
by public utility societies, voluntary 
housing associations, cooperative socie- 
ties, and industrial companies; building 
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independently by private speculators in 
the hope of sales; and finally, building 
by a man who intends to live in the 
house himself. Each has played its 
part. 


Divergent Opinions as to Subsidized 
Housing 

Opinion is very divided on the ques- 
tion as to whether subsidies should con- 
tinue to be provided from publie funds. 
On the one hand, there are those who 
point to the above figures, asserting that 
the need of the new houses is almost 
met, and that any State money avail- 
able for housing services had better now 
be spent on clearing slums. On the 
other hand, there are those who assert 
that the needs of the poorest class, 
needing low-rental houses, can be met 
only at the public expense. The So- 
cialist Party take the latter view, and 
it is therefore expected that some fur- 
ther subsidy to encourage the building 
of small houses will be announced in 
the autumn session by the new Minister 
of Health. This may take the form 
of rent allowances for children, but for 
the time being the Labor Government 
have resolved to make no change, or, 
in short, to adopt a “stand still” policy. 

The editor of THe American Crry 
has asked me to express my personal 
opinion as to whether housing conditions 
in Great Britain could now be better 
than they are if no subsidy had ever 
been adopted. In answer | would reply 
that in the abnormal circumstances di- 
rectly after the war abnormal measures 
had to be taken, and that as a purely 
temporary measure State action and 
State control through the administration 
of State subsidies were inevitable. It 
is also generally agreed that the stand- 
ard of the new houses is on the whole 
higher than that of pre-war days, for 
most of the houses have a small garden 
attached, all have a separate bathroom, 
and in most cases the design is archi- 
tecturally attractive. 

But opportunities were missed, even 
from the architectural point of view, by 
not making sufficient use of local ma- 
terials and local traditional methods of 
building. Furthermore, the absence of 
any check upon the amount of money 
to be given from the taxpayers’ pockets 
has led to great extravagance and waste. 
For example, small cottages that in 
1914 were being built for £400 each were 
built in Essex by the City of London 
after the war at the public expense at 
£1,540 each. These cottages were sold 
to private owners last year at about 
£500 each, leaving a loss of £1,000 on 
each house. 

It would be easier to justify this ex- 
penditure if the houses were occupied 
by those persons who are most seriously 
in need of housing accommodation, but 
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for various reasons the present tenants 
on municipal housing estates belong in 
many cases to the black-coated and 
white-collared class. Throughout Great 
britain today housing committees are 
experiencing considerable difficulty, be- 
cause the wrong class of tenant has been 
allowed to take up tenancies in muni- 
cipal houses. 


During the coming months Mr. Ar- 
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thur Greenwood and his expert advisers 
at the Ministry of Health will do doubt 
consider the experience of the past ten 
years with a view to bringing forward a 
reasonable and comprehensive housing 
pohey. It is a difficult task, but any 
sensible policy will receive support from 
the three political parties, all of whom 
are pledged to do their utmost to rem- 
edy slum conditions 


The What and Why of Community Planning for 
Social Welfare 


HE past has been a period when social 

welfare institutions and organizations 
were conceived and established under va- 
ried auspices to solve the many human 
problems that have emerged in the rapidly 
growing cities of the country. But thé 
time has now come to integrate these ef- 
forts, and to change the old order in the 
light of changing needs. This, William 
Hodgson, Executive Director of the Wel- 
fure Council of New York City, told the 
National Conference on Social Work, at 
San Francisco, means community planning 
for social welfare. 

“And who will say,” he asks, “that it is 
not just as important to plan for the care 
of the sick and the dependent, and for th 
improvement of community life, as it is 
10 know where roads should be laid out, 
bridges built, and transportation lines es- 
tablished?” 

A plan is an arrangement of means or 
steps for the attainment of some object, 
Mr. Hodgson suggests; a scheme or 
method, a design looking toward some de- 
sired end. As to the objectives of welfar 
planning, opinions will differ, but he of- 
fers three: 

i. “To provide the necessities of life 
for men, women and children who are un- 
able to provide properly for themselves 
hecause of physical or mental diseases, 
old age, unemployment, the !ack of re- 
sponsible parents, or other disabilities. In 
iddition to this, it is even more important 
io help them back to the road of inde- 
pendence and self-support, so far as pos- 
~ible. 

2. “To insure medical care through hos- 
pitals, clinics, doctors and nurses for all 
who need it—to the poor free of charge, 
1o those of limited means at a cost which 
they can meet. While we care for the sick 
we must bend every energy to prevent 
disease and illness by the elimination of 
industrial accidents and other health haz- 
ards, by the control of contagion, and by 


education on healthful habits of life 

3. “To establish every helpful aid to 
normal and wholesome living amidst. th 
crowded, hurried existence of the largé 
city This objective concerns, more ot 
less, every class of society It involves 
opportunities for recreation, summer out- 
lugs, association with others through elubs 
and neighborhood orgunizations The 
ideal to be sought is not simply material 
or utilitarian, but a sense of the good and 
the beautiful as well 

“A city plan begins with the charting 
of the city as it stands—the residential 
and industrial areas, the parks, play- 
grounds, highway and transportation lines 
it is only as we see the whole scene of 
the city in perspective that we observe its 
faults and inadequacies and begin to form- 
ulate judgments on ways of changing and 
improving. So it is with social welfare 
pianning. Where are the social services 
located, what do they do, how do they 
function individually and in relation to 
each other, and what is the extent and 
yiality of their service? This is not a 
picture to be obtained by tilting the shut- 
ter of a camera. To have meaning and 
significance, the process is more like the 
lal 


means the expenditure of time and money 


or of a meticulous artist in oils It 


ind must be shot through with imagma- 
tion and understanding 

What is needed in welfare planning as 
in city planning generally is an orderly 
idjustment. of the existing social services 
io each other and to the tot il resources 


of the city, a vision of unmet needs pres- 
ent and future, with «. wise program 101 
raeeting them arrived at after study ind 


widespread consultation, a concerted ut- 
tack upon fundamental causes of poverty, 
sickness and other forms of human sul- 
fering, in brief, the mobilization of bruins, 
experience, and facts for continuous im- 

ovement of social conditions through 


1e voluntary, cooperative effort of the 


socially minded citizens of the city.” 


George Rogers Clark Architectural Competition 


. a George Rogers Clark Sesquicen- 
tennial Commission, established by 
resolution of Congress, has announced an 
architectural competition for the design 
of a permanent memorial commemorating 
the winning of the Old Northwest and 
the achievements of George Rogers Clark 
and his associates in the Revolutionary 
War; and for the selection of the archi- 
tect. The Commission desires to erect 
such a memorial as will have an esthetic 


value comparable with its historic value 
It is to be located at or near the site of 
Fort Sackville mm Vincennes, Ind. Funds 
for the erection have already been au- 
thorized by Congress, and sufficient funds 
appropriated for the development of the 
design and to start construetion work 
Application for entrance should be ad- 
dressed to William E. Parsons, 80 East 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, who will be 


architectural advisor for the competition. 
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Baker Speed Snow Plow No. 11 for Motor Trucks 


2) AST snow moving with Baker Speed Snow The many other models of Baker Snow Plows for 
Plows for Motor Trucks has attracted the 
favorable attention of street and highway officials 


everywhere. 


both motor trucks and tractors cover plows for 
use under many conditions from light work to the 
bucking of the heaviest drifts. 

Baker Speed Plows are made in four models in 


both “V” and one-way blade types for attachment 
to motor trucks. The Blade Plows are equipped 
with Baker Patent Tripping Blades making them 
safe from injury at high speed. If you want speed 
in snow-moving with reliable plows, you can get 


The success of Baker Snow Plows in thirty-six 
states under tough snow moving conditions put 
them in the front rank as dependable snow mov- 
ing units. Get full details by filling in and return- 
ing the coupon below, stating name and model of 


it with Baker Plows. tractor or truck available for snow moving. 


Be Prepared With Dependable Snow Plows! 
The Baker Mfg. Company, 503 Stanford Ave., Springfield, IIL. 


Makers of Baker Maney Scrapers, Rotary Scrapers, 
Bulldozers, Road Maintainers and Snow Plows. 


' 
i 
Please send literature on the following for use on 


Name of tru or tractor 





Speed Truck Plows Tractor Snow Plows 


Tractor Scrapers Bulldozers 


SNOW PLOWS 


For Motor Trucks and Tractors 
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Do you mention Tue American City when writing 


Please do. 




















Let’s Have a Hobby Show! 


EN, women, and children in Scranton 

Pa., have recently “ridden their hob- 
bies without a curb bit”—to paraphras 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. An account of 
the First Annual Hobby Show recently 
held in that city is not only adequate evi- 
dence of this fact, but it is an eloquent 
suggestion to recreation departments else- 
where as to the complete worth-whileness 
of such a project. 

This unique show in Scranton. was un- 
dertaken by the Bureau of Recreation, 
experimentally, with the purpose pf arous- 
ing a broader interest among all sorts and 
ages of people in worth-while leisure-tim: 
“things to do.” “Anything worth-whil 
made or collected by man, woman,, or 
child, may be exhibited,” invited the: pre- 
liminary announcements. And when the 
exhibition opened, a few weeks later, in 
the Chamber of Commerce Auditorium, 
everything imaginable in the way of arts 
and crafts work, relics and, curios, nature 
wonders and museum 


exhibits—animal, 


vegetable, and mineral, seemed to be 
there. The committee in charge hadn’t 
known the world was so full of worth- 


while things to make and to collect. Ex- 
hibitors and spectators together, further- 
more, had a splendid time. 

“Advance publicity had been successful 
to the extent that more than 700 separate 
and distinct exhibits were displayed by 
student members of eight local institu- 
tions,” reports Ralph C. Carnes, Superin- 
tendent, Bureau of Recreation, “and with 
these, two hundred additional articles sub- 
mitted by individuals working 
epare or leisure time. 

“Among the latter were the model ships 
enclosed within ordinary glass bottles 
with which R. M. Waters, a delightfully 
interesting old gentleman living in the 
West Side, daily mystified hosts of spec- 


during 


tators. Each exhibit bore the inscription, 
‘This bottle has neither been cut nor 
broken during the required process.’ 


Throughout the exhibition, countless chil- 
dren, and many adults as well, niarveled 
at the ingenuity of the man whose hobby 
was the wizardly one of inserting real 
ships into slim-necked bottles. 


A Great Variety of Interests 
Represented 


“Johnson Industrial School presented as 
a unit exhibition a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of posters with reference to art, his- 
torical subjects, and everyday life. Tech- 
nical High School was represented by me- 
chanical drawings, examples of pattern 
making, cooking, foundry work, and an 
excellent group of architectural sketches. 
The Pennsylvania Oral School submitted 
raffia work, wooden models of boats, aero- 
planes, automobiles, etc., splendidly exe- 
cuted, and quilts of outstandingly clever 
workmanship and design. Country Day 
School entered attractive examples of 
bookbinding and book making, each vol- 
ume constituting a history of the develop- 
ment of music. 

“The exhibits were classified under three 
general divisions—Handcraft, Printing, and 


Collections. Each division embraced 


many widely diversified groups. Under 
handcraft, for instance, came woodwork, 
irt work, cookery, model making, and 


miscellaneous which included kite 
making, basketry, quilting, beadwork, et 


\ special crafts group included mechanica! 


group 


drawings; electrical devices, radios, dyna- 
mos, motors, etc.; mechanical devices and 
inventions; metal work, including ham- 
mered brass and foundry work; pattern 


making; 


clay modeling, pottery, linoleum 
block making, ete 
“The division for collections included 


ALL KiNDS OF HOBBIES AT THE 


natural 
as insects; stuffed anim 
specimens, minerals, etc.; 


exhibits 
botanical 


ind curios 


history 
ils, 


relics 


stamps, coins, 


such 


such as Indian relics, historical exhibit 
el 

“Registration loomed large among the 
problems confronting the committes A 
special receipt book was used, serving as 
1 positive check against permanent loss 
Each article was immediately tagged with 
the owner’s name, exhibit division, classi- 
fication and duplicate receipt number. Thx 


arrangement of the exhibits by divisions 
considered the final judging. As 
were made, a Certificate of Merit 
once placed upon the winning object 
there till the 


awards 
was at 
and 
the ex- 


remaine d 
hibition. 


close of 


“The judges were representative ed 
cators and civic workers of Scranton, ea 
a specialist in some one line of endeay 
as represented among the hobbies. Henc: 
the more than 125 certificates of merit 


were judiciously awarded.” 


l 


Mr. Carnes commends heartily the spin 
it in which the judges entered into thé 
work. Of the show he says: “Scranton 
Annual Hobby Show is scarcely an int 

as rated by age and development. A few 
months ago the project was a mere cher- 
ished idea. Now, the Bureau, 
inspirational experience of the effort 
is ready to go forward to even bigget 
accomplishments next year.” 
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Attaining Distinction in Self-Expression 


But what's the good of it all? some- 
body wants to know And it would take 

scholar wit! Ph.D. in social smence 
» eX hology « In pla 
everyd t iething like this 

Johnn eg s take n 
sculy g Airedale dogs out of 
laundry s or maybe it’s his inventive 
genius expressing itsel n model boats 
with 1! tors in them, or his guilt tor 
collecting, inspiring him to find and cher- 
ish re rk I ng-bird ts ind 








SCRANTON HOBBY SHOW 
the like But the iov of reatin me- 
hing (or inventing, or discovering some- 
hing) is not complete till that something 
I won the admiration of the “gang” or 
ie community as a whol hen, gee! 
vou find out the other fellow’s been 

ll the time and you've got to } 

roving your show or he'll be outdoing 
you 

The effort to gain and keep an enviable 
lace among his fellow citizens while fol- 
lowing his own line of least resistance in 


self-expression is a very high form of s} 

ind too It is t the 
nee of a normul, well-developed per- 
And when all the 

get to together, 
quite happens. As/ 
The idmiration and 
that eusi¢ has 
beautiful doll and 
Old Mr. Smith his f 
ind battle flags and old 
letters telling 
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’ rHE AMERICAN CITY 


Faster and Steadier! 
Heavier and Stronger 


Digs More Snow in Less Time 
















Fast snow loading takes 
power and where there’s 
plenty of power there has 
to be strength! 


Haiss builds the most pow- 
erful snow loader—builds it 
stronger so it will do more 
work, and that extra power 
and strength makes a machine 
of greater weight—one that 
will “‘stick’’ to the pavement 


N= ses on the hardest digging job. 


Digging 
Propellers! 


Haiss Patented Self- 
Feeding Propellers act 
like ice picks and will 
dig and load snow, 
slush or ice. 
























Find out all about this loader 
before you make your final 
choice! 





Write for 
Catalog 
1027 
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Geo. Haiss 


Mfg. Co., Inc. 


Park Ave. and 
142nd Street 


New York, N. Y. 


Haiss Snow Loaders are built by the makers of the well known suc- 
cessful Haiss Creeper loaders for digging stone, coke, sand, gravel, 
coal and kindred difficulty handled materials. The world knows 
Haiss Equipment by its accomplishments! 


Why not remember to mention Tue American Crry? 











A Survey of Water-Meter Rates in the 
United States—Part IV 


The rates here given in detail are from the original reports furnished to 
THE AMERICAN City in connection with the water-supply statistics published 
in The Municipal Index for 1929. In The Municipal Index only domestic 


maximum and industrial minimum rates were given, together with many other 


statistics besides rates. 


KENTUCKY (Continued) 
Lexington, 60,000. 
Gals. per Month 
25,000 


10¢ 


Per 1,000 Gals 
25¢ 


Minimum, 50¢ per month for 54” meter 


Louisville, 318,000. 
Gals per Day 
353 or less (minimum) 


353 to 5,000 
5,000 16¢ 
5, 15¢ 
14¢ 
13¢ 
12¢ 
lle 
10¢ 


ooo 


6¢ 
Per 1,000 Gals 
17¢ 





non on or 


PEEEEEEE 


o 


Se 
Over 
Discount 10%. 
Madisonville, 8,500. 
Gals per Month Per 1,000 Gals 
(for domestic use) 
First 40,000 35¢ 
Over 40,000 15¢ 
(for manufacturing) 
First 40,000 20¢ 
Over 40,000 12%¢ 
Special rates for quantities over 100,000 
gallons per month upon application. 
10% added if not paid before 10th of 
month 


Marion, 2,000 
Gals per Month 
First 2,000 $1.00 
Per 1,000 Gals 
Next 3,000 50¢ 
" 5,000 45¢ 
“5,000 40¢ 
= 5,000 35¢ 
“5,000 30¢ 
5,000 25¢ 
“ §,000 20¢ 
Over 35,000 15¢ 


Middlesboro, 12,000 
Gals. per Month Per 1,000 Gals 
First 25,000 39¢ 
Next 25,000 32%¢ 
> 5 26¢ 
19%¢ 
13¢ 
9% 


f ; 6%e 
3,000,000 3.9¢ 
Balance 2.6¢ 
45 per month 

4" meter. Discount of 1 %% on bills paid 


Gross minimum, $1] 
ayn 


before 10th of month. 
Pikeville, 4,000. 


Gals. per Month Per 1,000 Gals 
First 3,000 75¢ 
Next 2,000 65¢ 
“5,000 60¢ 


10,000 55¢ 
20.000 50¢ 
20,000 45¢ 
20,000 40¢ 
20,000 35¢ 


for 


,000 25¢ 
10% added if not paid by 10th of month 


Per 100 Cu. Ft. 


35¢ 
29¢ 
23¢ 
18¢ 
7 12¢ 
Minimum, $1.80 per month. 
p Meter Rental 
“ne woe 
ye 
4" 
14” 
3” 
a” 
6” 


Per Month 





Definitions 


Meter Rent.—In some works a charge 
is made for the rent of meters fur- 
nished and owned by the department. 
Where such a charge is made, it is in 
reality a service charge and it must 
be so classified. The service charge as 
now used ordinarily covers meter rent 
and much more, so that the meter rent 
represents only a fraction of the amount 
of what may be considered the normal 
service charge. Cases may be found 
where meter rents are used in connec- 
tion with a minimum rate, but wi* this 
minor exception the service charge is 
not used in connection with a minimum 
rate. 

Minimum Rate.—A minimum rate is 
an amount that is collected in any 
event, even though the price of the 
quantity of water registered by the 
meter does not amount to it. 

Service Charge.—A service charge is 
a charge for the service, which is in 
addition to the amount that is charged 
for water. 

Modified Service Charge.—Under this 
form there is a minimum charge for a 
certain quantity of water, and the 
amount of the minimum is made up of 
what would otherwise be the service 
charge and the meter rate for that 
quantity of water that is furnished for 
the minimum charge. 

Uniform Rate.—A rate per thousand 
gallons or per hundred cubic feet that 
is charged uniformly for all quantities 
of water sold. 

Jump Scale.—The quantities of water 
up to a certain limit are charged at 
a certain price; beyond that limit and 
inside another limit another and lower 
price is made, and beyond that there is 
another limit and another price, and so 
on. In some cases, two prices only are 
used; in others three, four or more, up 
to a dozen or twenty; and, in fact, divi- 
sions may be so numerous that the 
scale practically becomes a table which 
gives the water rate for every quantity 
of water that a meter records. 

Modified Jump Scale.—Under this ar- 
rangement each step in the jump scale 
is subdivided into two parts, the sec- 
ond of which comprises all those quan- 
tities for which it would be possible to 
get a lower rate by drawing more water. 
For these quantities a lump sum col- 
lection is made, which sum is the 
minimum that could be obtained under 
the next step. For the first part of 
each step the rate remains as with the 
jump schedule. 

Sliding Scale-—Under this arrange- 
ment the water first drawn up to a cer- 
tain limit is charged at a certain rate. 
Additional quantities are charged at a 
lower rate, but the higher charge on the 
first quantity remains as part of the 
bill in all cases. 

—From “Meter Rates for Water 
Works,” by Allen Hazen, published by 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York. 


100,000 to 500,000 
Over 500,000 
Minimum Charges 
Size of Meter 


00 


Houma, 6,500 


Gals. per Month Per 1,000 Gals 
First 5,000 40¢ 
Next 15,000 35¢ 
20,000 s0¢ 
Over 40,000 he 


Lake Arthur, 1,800 


Gals. per Month 
First 2,000 (minimum Te 
Per 1,000 Gals 
Next 13,000 she 


15,000 
30,000 
40,000 
200 ,000 


Over 300,000 


Lake Charles, 15,000. 
Gals, per Month 


First 
Next 


30,000 
30 ,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
150,000 
200,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
Minimum Charge 


Size of Meter 


New Orleans, 440,000 


Service Charge 
of Meter 


30¢ 
25¢ 
20¢ 
15¢ 
10¢ 


Per 1,000 Gals. 
35¢ 
s0¢ 
25¢ 
20¢ 
Ls¢ 
15¢ 
12¢ 
10¢ 
7¢ 


be 


Per Month 
$1.00 
1.25 
1.50 
2.00 
4) 


Per Quarter 
$0.75 
0.90 
1.20 
1.80 

5.00 
4.50 
6.00 
10.50 
18.00 








LOUISIANA 


Alexandria, 25,000 


Gals. per Month 
First 60,000 10¢ 
Next 180,000 320¢ 

“360,000 20¢ 

600,000 15¢ 

Minimum, $3.00 per month. 


Baton Rouge, 40,000. ™* 


Gals. per Month j 


30¢ 
26¢ 
224¢ 
19¢ 


-j Be 15 


Per 1,000 Gals 


Per 1,000 Gals 
35¢ 


10” 27.00 

12” 36.00 

16” 54.00 

All water consumers whose premises are 
connected with the sewers and who use the 
public water-supply for flushing water 
closets or who reside in areas where sewers 
are not yet available and who use the public 
water-supply for flushing water closets, will 
be allowed free for sewerage purposes one 
fourth of their total consumption; provided, 
however, that this free allowance shall! not 
exceed: 

600 gallons per quarter for each permanent 
inmate 

300 gallons per quarter for each employee 
on the premises not less than 8 hours per 
day 

200 gallons per quarter for each pupil in 
chools, colleges, etc. 

The free water allowed for sewerage pur- 
poses shall be deducted from the total con- 
sumption as shown by the meter, and the 
remainder shall be pay water, the charge 
for which shall be 

Gals. per Month Per 1,000 Gals 
First 100 000 10¢ 
Over 100,000 7¢ 


3,700, 
Gals, per Month Per 1,000 Gals. 

First 5,000 20¢ 
Next 5,000 19¢ 
10,000 184 
10,000 17¢ 
10,000 16¢ 
15¢ 
H¢ 
12¢ 





THE AMERICAN CITY 


Streets are Made for Traffic, 


Not for Storing Snow 








Make their economy yours. 











Plowed and piled along the curb and left there to block 
the gutters, snow is an unmitigated nuisance. 


It prevents parking, loading and deliveries. It chokes 
off business like it chokes up the street itself. 


Vehicles stopping outside the piles tie up all the traffic 
behind them. Trucks run into the piles and scatter the 
snow all over the roadway again. 


You have left the snow there in the past because there 
seemed nothing else to be done with it. It cost too 
much to shovel it away. 


Now you can load it into trucks for removal to a dump 
at a hundredth the cost of hand loading and a hundred 
times faster, be it old or new, soft or frozen. 


Follow the lead of cities whose snow-bills run up into 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, who have found by 
trial that the most economical tool for the work is 


for High Speed Snow Removal 





The NELSON SNOW LOADER 


It costs little to buy and little to run. 


The N. P. NELSON IRON WORKS, Inc. 


822 Bloomfield Avenue 








it does not pay to shovel by hand when one Nelson 


R-RAK RAK 


Do you mention Taz American Ciry when writing? Please do. 


Passaic, N. J. 























THE 


MAINE 
Anson, 2,300 

Gals. per Six Months Per 1,000 Gals 
First 50,000 30¢ 
Next 50,000 20¢ 

a 100,000 12¢ 

* 1,800,000 10¢ 
Over 2,000,000 10¢ 


Augusta, 16,000. 
Domestic Rate 20c per 100 Cu. Ft. 
Commercial Rates 


Cu. Ft. per Quarter Per 100 Cu. Ft 


First 6,000 15¢ 
Next 9,000 12¢ 

* 15,000 10¢ 
Over S¢ 


Minimum Charge. 


Size of Meter Per Quarter 
1” 


$5.00 

1%” 9.00 
ag 12.50 
3” 18.00 
4” 25.00 
6” 50.00 
8” 100.00 
10” 150.00 


For 54- or %-inch meters the annual! mini- 
mum charge shall be $18 for the first cus- 
tomer or tenant and $12 for each additional 
customer or tenant on the same meter, ex- 
cept where there is only one fixture in use, in 
which event the yearly minimum charge 
shall be $6. 

Bath. 12,000 

Minimum rate, $5 for each tenant, allow 
ing 1,600 cubic feet per quarter. Excess at 
30¢ per 100 cubic Reet When the excess 
of the allowance is more than 50,000 cubic 
feet, all in excess of 50,000 cubic feet will be 
billed at the commercial meter rates, as 


follows 
Cu. Ft. per Month 
First 400 $1.00 
Per 100 Cu. Ft. 
Next 2,600 20¢ 
“ 6,000 15¢ 
* 6,000 12¢ 


When the consumption of water shall 
exceed 15,000 cubic feet per month the 
rate shal! be: 


First 20,000 15¢ 
Next 20,000 13¢ 

* 20,000 ll¢ 
Over 60,000 9¢ 


Calais, 8,500. 


Cu. Ft. per Month Per 100 Cu. Ft. 











First 1,000 40¢ 
Next 1,000 35¢ 
1,000 25¢ 

* 3,000 15¢ 
Over 6,000 10¢ 

Minimum, $6 per quarter. 

Milo, 2,500. 
Gals. per Quarter 
First 4,000 $4.50 
Per 1,000 Gals. 
Next 6,000 75¢ 

* 10,000 55¢ 

* 20,000 40¢ 
Excess O¢ 

Orono, 10,000. 

Cu. Ft. per Quarter Per 100 Cu. Ft. 
First 5,000 35¢ 
Next 10,000 25¢ 

- 85,000 15¢ 
Over 100,000 10¢ 
Seasonal or temporary use 40¢ 


Portland, eae. 
. Ft. per Quarter 


First - 500 $2.50 
Per 100 Cu. Ft. 

Next 4,500 20¢ 

“ 6,000 12¢ 

“ 6,000 10 


A ¢ 
When the consumption exceeds 18,000 
cubic feet per quarter, the following rates 


are charged: 
First 30,000 14¢ 
Next 30,000 12¢ 
“ 30,000 10¢ 
Over 90,000 7¢ 
Sanford, 12,000. 
One family with one faucet, aliowing 
20,000 gallons per year $s 


One family, with one faucet and one 
closet, allowing 30,000 gallons of 
water per year 12 

One family, with faucets, closet, bath, 
etc., allowing 40,000 gallons per year 15 

All excess at 25¢ per 1,000 gallons. 


aseeatanas * 20,000. 
u. Ft. Quarter Per 100 Cu. Ft. 
First 10,000 20¢ 
Next 90,000 10¢ 
Over 100,000 5¢ 
Minimum Charges 


Size of Meter Per Seacee 
i, 4.50 
ea 7.50 
1K” 15.00 
=< 25.00 
3” 50.00 
4” 75.00 
6” 100.00 


AMERICAN CITY for SEPTEMBER, 


Ss 125.00 

10” 150.00 

For each service paying an annual mini- 
mum of $1,920, the rate for water furnished 
by meter will be 4¢ per 100 cubic feet 

For each service paying an annual mini- 
mum of $2,940, the rate for water furnished 
by meter will be 34¢¢ per 100 cubic feet. 

For each service paying an annual mini- 
mum of $4,680, the rate for water furnished 
by meter will be 3¢ per 100 cubic feet. 


Winthrop, 1,000. 


For domestic uses, 25¢ per 100 cubic feet 
Commercial Rates 


Cu. Ft. per Quarter Per 100 Cu. Ft 


First 6,000 20¢ 
Next 6,000 15¢ 
* 15,000 10¢ 
Excess ds¢ 
MARYLAND 


Baltimore, 560,000 
City Rates 


Cu. Ft. per Quarter Per 1,000 Cu. Ft 
First 5,000 $2.00 
Next 45,000 1.00 
Over 50,000 0.75 


Minimum Charges 
Size of Meter Per Quarter Consumption 


Allowed 
Cu. Ft 

a” $2.00 1,000 
+ 3.50 1,750 

od 6.00 3,000 
1h” 10.00 5,000 

2” 15.00 10,000 

us 30.00 25,000 

4” 50.00 45,000 

6” 90.00 96,667 

8” 160.00 190,000 
10” 225.00 276,667 
12” 275.00 343,333 

For services on mains owned by Baltimor« 
County 

Fixed Service Charge 

Size of Meter Per Quarter 
54” $1.70 
el 3.00 
1” 9.50 

2” 17.00 

35.00 

4” 65.00 

6” 120.00 

8” 210.00 

Cu. Ft. per Quarter Per 100 Cu. Ft 
First 5,000 20¢ 
Next 95,000 17¢ 

. 900,000 l4¢ 
Over 1,000,000 10¢ 


For services on mains owned by the 
Metropolitan District 
Fixed Service Charge 


Size of Meter Per Quarter 
wag 


% $0.60 
+ 1.00 
el 1.90 
1” 3.30 
2 6.00 
> ad 13.50 
4” 25.00 
6” 45.00 
So” 80.00 
Cu. Ft. per Quarter Per 100 Cu. Ft 

First 5,000 L5¢ 

Next 95,000 13¢ 
7 900,000 lle 

Over 1,000,000 9¢ 

Chestertown, 2,500 
Gals. per Quarter Per 1,000 Gals. 

First 15,000 30¢ 

Next 15,000 25¢ 
“ 15,000 20¢ 

Balance to and not exceeding 
500,000 L5¢ 


Balance to and not exceeding 
1, ,000 10¢ 
Balance to and not exceeding 
0,000,000 7Me 
Minimum Charges 


Size of Meter Per Quarter 
$3 


x! 3.00 
1” 5.00 
1%” 7.50 
2" 10.00 


Cumberland, 35,00 


00. 
Gals. per Month Per 1,000 Gals, 


First 5,000 25¢ 
Next 20,000 20¢ 

* 35,000 15¢ 
Over 60,000 10¢ 


Minimum, $12 per year. 


Frederick, 14,500. 


Gals. per Per 1,000 Gals. Total 
Six Months Bill 
First 25,000 25¢ $6.25 
Next 25,000 20¢ 11.25 

. 100,000 15¢ 26.25 
. 150,000 12%¢ 45.00 
. 200,000 10¢ 65.00 
° 250,000 7¢ 82.50 
“ 250,000 5¢ 95.00 
“ 1,000,000 4¢ 135.00 
* 1,000,000 3%é¢ = 170.00 
Over 3,000,000 3¢ 


1929 169 


Minimum Charges 


Size of Meter Per Six Months 


1” or less $5.00 
1” to 3 7.50 
3 or over 10.00 
Salisbury, 11,000 
Gals. per Quarter Per 1,000 Gals 
First 300,000 20¢ 
Next 300,000 15¢ 
Over 600,000 10¢ 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Abington, 6,500 
Cu. Ft. per Six Months 


First 1,333 $4.50 
Per 100 Cu. Ft, 
1,333 to 5,000 33 4¢ 
»,000 to 5.000 30e 
8,000 to 12,000 27¢ 
12,000 to 16,000 zo see 
16,000 to 20,000 24¢ 
20,000 to 50,000 22\o¢ 
Over 50,000 Special 
Andover, 10,000 
Gals. per Per 1,000 Gals. Total 
Quarter Bill 
First 10,000 30¢ $3.00 
Next 10,000 22¢ 5.20 
ss 10,000 2l¢ 7.30 
S 10,000 20¢ 9.30 
. 10,000 1v¢ 11.20 
- 50,000 ls¢ 20.20 
= 100,000 l5¢ 35.20 
: 100,000 12¢ 47.20 
s 100,000 10¢ 57.20 
a 100,000 %¢ 66.20 
. 900 000 Se 106. 20 
Over 1,000,000 7¢ 
Bondaville, 2,500 
Minimum rate, $12 per yea allowing 
2,000 cubic feet 
Excess, 20¢ per 100 cubic feet 
Annual! meter rental, $2 to $10 according 
to size 
Brockton, 82,382 
Cu. Ft. per Quarter Per 100 Cu. Ft, 
First 18,000 19¢ 
18,000 to 27,000 L5¢ 


Over 27,000 
Meter Rent 
Size of Meter 


10¢ 


Per Quarter 


$0.55 

4 0.70 

1 0.80 

14” 0.90 
1)9” 1.40 
2 1.75 

3” 3.50 

4 ». 00 

6” 12.50 


Cambridge, 123,000 
Minimum, $5 per year. 
Rate, 10¢ per 100 cubic feet 
Danvers, 13,600 


Cu. Ft. per Quarter Per 100 Cu. Ft. 


First 10,000 2U0¢ 
Next 90,000 17¢ 
Over 100,000 15¢ 


Service Charge 


Size of Meter Per Quarter 


ra a $1.50 
4, 2.25 
1 3.50 
1% : 6.25 
2” 10.00 
3” 22.50 
4 30.00 
6” 53.00 
8” 93.00 


Dedham, 13,918. 
Cu. Ft. per Quarter 


a Per 100 Cu. Ft, 
First 7,000 


33 4¢ 
Next 20,000 20¢ 
* 13,000 23¢ 
* 27,000 19¢ 
Over 67,000 12¢ 


Minimum rates Where faucet charge 
would not exceed $11, minimum is $8 per 
year; where faucet charge would exceed $11, 
minimum is $15 per year. 

Framingham, 21,000. 

Cu. Ft. per 

Six Month 
First 20,000 


Per 100 Cu. Ft, 


25¢ 
Next 180,000 12¢ 
Over 200,000 10¢ 


Minimum, $3 for 6 months, allowing 
1,200 cubic feet. 
Greenfield, 17,000 


Cu. Ft. per Quarter Per 100 Cu. Ft, 


First 10,000 12¢ 
10,000 to 100,000 Ve 
Over 100,000 6¢ 


Service and Meter Charge 
Size of Meter Per Quarter 
” $ 


5% 1.00 
4” 1.50 
og 2.50 
14” 3.00 
1%” 4.50 
= 7.00 
3” 2.00 
4” 18.00 
6” 35.00 
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ABOVE 
PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS 


THE LIGHTING RESULTS 


OF HOLOPHANE REFRACTORS 


PLANNEWD 
LIGHTING 


WITH HOLOPHANE SPECIFICS 





THE UNIT 


For Streets, Highways & PARKS 
WRITE FOR DATA-PLANNED STREET LIGHTING 


HOLOPHANE CO., Inc. 


342 MADISON AVE.., NEW YORK CITY 
SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO MILWAUKEE TORONTO 
PHILADELPHIA __ BALTIMORE ST. LOUIS SYRACUSE 
HARTFORD _CHATTANOOGA LOS ANGELES BOSTON 
CLEVELAND CINCINNATI 











When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Taz American City 











Middleboro, 5,740, 








MASSACHUSETTS (Continued 


Ipswich, 6,200. 


Cu. Ft. per Quarter Per 100 Cu. F 
First 3, 224¢ 
Next 5,000 19¢ 

“ 10,000 17¢ 

“ 15/000 Lhe 
Over 33,000 l3e¢ 


Minimum $2 per quarter 
1 


Malden, 52,000 


Cu. Ft. per Year 


THE 


Per 100 Cu. Ft 


Under 40,000 lse 

40,000 to 500,000 17¢ 

Over 500,000 l4e 
Minimum, $8 per year, allowing 4,375 

cubic feet. 


Cu. Ft. per Year 


First 120,000 19¢ 
Next 120,000 17¢ 
. 360,000 15¢ 
S 600,000 l4e 
. 600,000 13¢ 
* 1,200,000 12¢ 


Over 3,000,000 10¢ 
Minimum, $8 per year for 4:200 cubic fe 


Newburyport, 16,000 


Cu. Ft. per Month Per 100 Cu 
to 500 2le 
500 to = 2,000 lve 
2,000 to 7,000 lie 
7,000 to 17,000 134¢ 
17,000 to 35,000 12¢ 
Over 35,000 1014¢ 


Minimum, 500 cubic feet per month 


North Adams, 22,717. 


Cu, Ft. per Quarter Per 100 Cu 
First 5, 20¢ 
Next 5,000 15¢ 

a 10,000 ll¢ 

* 230,000 7¢ 

“ 240,000 o¢ 
Over 500,000 je 

Minimum, $6 per year 

North Andover, 7,000 

Cu. Ft. per Quarter Per 100 Cu 
First 2,000 20¢ 
Over 2,000 12¢ 

Minimum, $1.50 per quarter 

Northampton, 26,000. 

Cu. Ft. per Quarter Per 100 Cu 
First 10,000 12¢ 
10,000 to 100,000 Se¢ 
Over 100,000 114¢ 

Service and Meter Charge 

Size of Meter Per Quarte 

54” $0.75 

a” 1.00 

1.40 
1%” 2.40 

ad 4.00 

3” 8.00 

4” 12.00 

6” 24.00 

8” 40.00 

Palmer, 5,000 

Cu. Ft. per Year Per 1,000 Cu 

4,447 $2.24 
11,323 1.87 
18,667 1.73 
26,667 1.50 
$3,333 1.35 
40,000 1.26 
46,667 1.09 

3 333 0.98 

Meter Rent 
Size of Meter Per Year 
4” $3 
ge = 
1” S 
Min:im: m;: $10 per year for 4,447 Cubic 
feet 


Reading, &,{00 


Cu. Ft. per Six Months Per 100 Cu 
First 4,000 35¢ 
Next 4,000 30¢ 
_ 4,000 25¢ 
™ 10,000 20¢ 
Over 22,800 15¢ 


Minimum, $3 for 6 months, 
cubic feet 


Rutland, 2,650 


Cu. Ft. Per 100 Cu 
1,000 to 5,000 25¢ 
5,000 to 10,000 20¢ 
Over 10,000 L5¢ 


Minimum, $5 per 6 months. 


Shelburne Falls, 2,200. 
Cu. Ft. per Six Months 


First 2,500 25¢ 
Next 2,500 18¢ 
“ 6,000 14¢ 
“ 25,000 12¢ 
“ 35,000 10¢ 
* 70,000 8¢ 
Excess be 


Minimum, $5 per 6 months, 
2,000 cubic feet. 


Per 100 Cu. Ft 


-et 


Ft 


Ft 


Ft 


Ft 


rT 


Ft 


Ft 


Ft 


Per 100 Cu. Ft, 


allowing 


AMERICAN CITY 


for 


Springfield, 147,265 


allowing SOO 


Cu. Ft. per Quarter Per 100 Cu. Ft 
First 5,000 22¢ 
Over 5,000 xe 

Minimum Charges 

Single or double houses, $2 each per 
quarter 

Tenement houses, $1.50 each tenement 
per quarter 

Business and factories, $2.50 each | 
quarter 

Tisbury, 1,550 
Meter Rent 
Size of Meter Per Quart 
’ or 54” £0.25 
- 0.50 
ew 1.00 
1h,” 2.00 
Zz $00 
> » te) 
i 16.00 
Water rate, 40¢ per 1.000 ga 
Ware, 8,500 
Cu. Ft per Quarter 
First 500 $1.25 
Per 100 Cu. I 
300 to 40,000 25¢ 
40,000 to 100,000 20¢ 
Over 100,000 Lhe 
Westfield, 20.647 

Cu. Ft. per Quarter Per 100 Cu. Ft 
First 10,000 Lie 
Over 10,000 « 

Service Charge and Meter Rent 

Size of Meter Per Quartet 

30.00 
0.80 

1 1.25 
1},’ 2.00 

y4 2.50 

3° $50 

og 9.00 
Winchendon, 1,000 
Cu. Ft. per Six Months 
First 10,000 $4.00 
Per 100 Cu. Ft 
Next 4,000 2U0¢ 
* 30,000 Lie 
Over 10¢ 
MICHIGAN 
Alma, 5,500 
Gals per Month 
First 2,000 SOe 
Per 1,000 Ga 
Next 5,000 20¢ 
= 10,000 L5¢ 
* 23,000 10¢ 
Over 40,000 t 
Ann Arbor, 30,000 
Cu. Ft. per Quarter Per 100 Cu. Ft 

First 1,500 Loe 

Next 98,500 O¢ 

Over 100,000 « 

Minimum, $1.50 per quarter 
Bay City, 53,000 
Cu. Ft. per Quarter Per 100 ¢ Ft 

First 10,000 14 

Next 40,000 

Over 50,000 ‘ 

service 4 ary 

Size of Meter ) t 
to $1.70 
‘ 2.20 

7 $10 

1\% 1.4 

1! tA) 

) ~ OO 

3’ 15.00 

4’ 00 
6” 13.00 
§/" 1). 00 

Benton Harbor, 17,000 

Gals. per Two Month Per 1,000 " 

First 8,250 

Next 36,750 ) 

5s 45,000 20 

. 90,000 17¢ 
Over 180,000 lte 

4 surtax of 10 per cent of the bill i added 
for retiring water bond Minimum, $2 
every two months, less 25¢ if paid before 


the 15th. 


Bessemer, 5,000 
Gals. per Month 
First 10,000 
Over 10,000 
+ Minimum Rate 
Size of Meter 


Per 1 


a) 
7 
1’ 
4 


1 
1 


- QWthow 


OOO C 


we 


eve 


$0.75 
0.75 
0.75 
50 
00 


Nee 


SEPTEMBER, 


Per Month 


1929 


Cassopolis, 1,500 


Per 1,000 Gals 
Gals. per Month (ross Net 
First 2,000 s2he¢ 37 \4e 
Next 5,000 23¢ 20¢— 
e 8.000 17 4é lie 
* 15,000 2hoe 10¢ 
Over 30,000 S¢ be 


Minimum, $1 for 


months 


Detroit, 1,760,100 


1. Ft. per Quarter Per 100 Cu. Ft 
Oto 10,000 65¢ 
10,000 to 100,000 We 
100,000 and over 1O¢ 


Service Charge 


size of Meter Per Quarter 
" $2.40 
4 ;. 60 
1 7.20 
14.40 
o 24.00 
33.60 
i 43.20 
72.00 
s 110.40 
10 158.40 
12 187.20 
lt 102.40 
-4 32.80 
Minimum, $1.25 per quarter 
Flint, 147,000 
u. Ft. per Month Per 100 Cu. Ft 
First 3.500 Lie 
Next 3.500 ilée 
(iver 7 OOO se 
Minimum ( irs 
size of Meter Per Month 
4 $0.7 
l 1.12 
lis 1.8 
4 «.02 
; 9 1S 
] 16.30 
( i) 
s 70.12 
Flushing, 1,650 
Gals. per Month Per 1,000 Ga 
First 3,000 53 hee 
Next 5.000 20¢ 
¥ 5,000 Lde¢ 
Over 13.000 10¢ 
Fordson, 25,000 
Cu. Ft. per Quarter 
First 1,000 $2.00 
’ Per 1,000 Cu. Ft 
vext 3,000 $1.10 
$1,001 to 18,000,000 O85 
4,001 to 30,000,000 O.S4 
1,001 to 36,000,000 0. 
Over $6,000 000 0. 
Grosse Pointe Village, 3,500 
Cu. Ft. per Quarter 
First 2,500 $ 0) 
‘ - 3 OO 10¢ per 100 Cu. Fr 
Hancock, 7,500 
1. *t. per Month Per 100 Ft 
First 8,000 i 
xt 8.000 276 
60,000 Lh 
Over 60.000 Lue 
linimum, $1 per month 
rvice charge of $1 per year arged 
all property and buildings connected t 
ty main 
Highland Park, 70,000 
Minimum, $1.25 per quart hh 
1 OOO cubic feet 
ke xece 70¢ per 1 000 cubic 
Holland, 14,500 
Ft. per Quarter Per 100 I 
First 10 000 lle 
ext 10.000 10¢ 
10,000 
0 r 150.000 
Minimum are 
ize of Meter Per Quarter 
$] a) 
00 
0 
OO 
x 50 
l 0 
; 25.00 
) 15.00 
Lake Odessa, 1,25) 
(a per Six Month 
First 10,000 $4.00 
Per 1,000 Ga 
10,000 to 50,000 L5¢ 
Over 90,000 s¢ 


Minimum, $4 per_6 month 


Lansing, 75,000 


Cu. Ft. per,Month Per 100 Cu 
First 2,000, 12¢ 
Next 3,000 ll¢ 

« 5,000 OMe 

“ 25,000 S¢ 

465,000 6% 
Over 500,000 o¢ 
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OF VITAL INTEREST TO 





CITY ENGINEERS 


ASSESSORS 
PLANNING AND ZONING COMMISSIONERS 
WATER AND SEWERAGE COMMISSIONERS 
HIGHWAY COMMISSIONS 





















Aerial Photographic 
maps, surveys and big 
enlargements from original 
negatives can now be obtained at 
a saving of at least 50% from any 
quotations previously offered. These 
maps, which are guaranteed as to accur- 
acy, are invaluable to municipalities 
for tax reassessment purposes; for 
planning and zoning; for high- 
way, water system and sewer- 
age construction 





An inquiry will bring 
full details 


ee a ee 8 = 


HAMILTON MAXWELL, Inc. 


SPRINGDALE, STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Organized for the Production of Aerial Photographic Maps 
nee and Surveys in 1919 by Major Hamilton Maxwell 
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Minimum, $1.40 per quarter. 


gals. 


MICHIGAN (Continued) Service Charge Owatonna, §,000 
Minimum Charges Size of Meter Per Ye ar Cu Ft per Quarter Per 100 Cu Ft 
Size of Meter Per Month ., $2.40 First 2,000 35¢ 
54” $0.65 | 3.60 Next 5,000 25¢ 
en 0.85 1’ 7.20 * 19,000 15¢ 
i” 1.25 1” 14.40 Over 10¢ 
1%” 2 00 ad 24.00 Minimum, $2.50 per quarter 
“or 2.50 3” 33.60 
3” 5.00 #4 43.20 Pipestone, 3,500 
4” 10.00 6” 72.00 E _ Total 
6” 18.00 8 110.40 Gals per Quarter Per 1,000 Gals. Bill 
8” 30.00 10” 158.40 First 2,000 $1.00 $2.00 
20 per cent discount if paid before 15th 2 187.20 Next 3,000 0.60 3.80 
of the month ~ 5,000 0.50 6.90 
- MINNESOTA “ 4,000 0.40 7.90 
Marquette, 15,000. Albert Lea, 12.000. Over 14,000 0.30 
Cu. Ft. per Quarter Per 100 Cu. Ft. Cu. Ft. per Quarter 
First 7, 10¢ First 15.000 $2.50 St. Paul, 300,000 
Next z pon 7¢ Per 1.000 Cu. Ft Cu. Ft. per Month Per 100 Cu. Ft 
- 5é Ne 5 000 50 Oto 10,000 a¢ 
Over 21/000 3¢ = ann : 10 10,000 to 50,000 6¢ 
a Service Charge 100,000 to 300,000 0.95 0,000 to 500,000 4\o¢ 
guize of Meter Per Quarter Over 300,000 0.80 Over 500,000 3¢ 
ov 
%” 1.80 Anoka, 4,287 South St. Paul, 10,000. 
” 9 t,<0%. ' 4 ™ sat 
a 3 00 Cu. Ft. per Month Per 100 Cu. Ft. Gals. per {guarter Per 3 oor —_ 
1% 3.75 First. 600 Lhe 1,000 to 50,000 25¢ 
114” 4.50 Next 600 124 50,000 to 100,000 22¢ 
td 6.00 Over 1.200 66 100,000 to 200,000 18¢ 
3” 12.00 - ™ ’ — ae 200,000 to 300,000 16¢ 
= 24.00 an OS oer. nna, elewing 55S 300,000 to 400,000 14¢ 
6” 36.00 J Se = . Over 400.000 2¢ 
9” 60.00 Meter rental, 15¢ per month. Minimum, 75¢ per quarter 
Menominee, 11,000 Buffalo, 1 —- ile Per 1,000 Gal Warren, 1,772 
_ Gals. per Quarter First 15000 lies eae Gals. per Quarter Per 1,000 Gals 
First 10,000 $2.00 Nex 15,000 py 1 to 30,000 52¢ 
- Per 1,000 Gals. “— 20/000 one 30,001 to 45 000 15\4é 
Next 1,000 20¢ Over 50,000 10 45,001 to 90,000 39¢ 
Excess 10¢ —— “ ¢ 90,001 and over 32\4¢ 
Minimum, $8.00 per year. Minimum, 50¢ per month Minimum, $1 per month 
Mt. Pleasant, 5,000. El , OOO 
» . y, 6,000. Wi 22. 
Cu. Ft. per Quarter Per 100 Cu. Ft. . Cu. Ft. per Month Per 100 Cu. Ft — re 
First 500 r mee or ' Gals. per Month Per 1,000 Gals 
30¢ First 1,000 25¢ 7 B oe m 
Next 7,000 15¢ Next 1,000 20¢ irst §=5,000 4 
. 6,000 12¢ « 1000 17) é Next 5,000 23¢ 
“86,500 8¢ « 5/000 sce «4921000 15¢ 
* 100,000 5¢ « 8 '000 10¢ . 135,000 12¢ 
* 300,000 3¢ “ 60/000 Tse Over 150,000 O¢ 
* 500 000 2¢ Over — Be : 
— . Worthington, 4,000 
Muskegon, 40,000. Minimum, 72¢ per month. Gals Per 1.000 Gals 
Cu. Ft. per Quarter Per 100 Cu. Ft. 1 to 3,000 t5¢ 
4 2 - . 
First 50,000 12¢ Faribault, 8,700 3 000 to 5000 406 
Ne xt == 10¢ Cu. Ft. per Month Per 100 Cu. Ft. 5000 to 10.000 ané 
90,000 S¢ 5,000 or less 30¢ 10000 to 50/000 aN¢ 
Over 150,000 b¢ 5,000 to 15,000 20¢ 50,000 to 90,000 Q5¢ 
Minimum, $2.25 per quarter. 15,000 to 30,000 10¢ 90000 to 120'000 206 
Niles, 15,000. ae an ow 774 Over 120,000 15¢ 
Cu. Ft. per Quarter Minimum, 50¢ per month. 
First 760 on $1.67 MISSISSIPPI 
Per 1.000 Gals International Falls, 5,000. Clarksdale, 12,000 
at Oe a F we 00 — 308 _— Gals per Month Per 1,000 Gals. Total 
> yo 8¢ : ~ -- Bill 
. 6¢ Next 5,000 28¢ First 10,000 50¢ $3.00 
Over 20/000 4}o¢ o aan — Next 10,000 21¢ 5.10 
Service Charge 0 50,000 20¢ “ 10,000 18¢ 6.90 
Size of Meter Per Quarter Over 70,000 15¢ - 70.000 15¢ 17.40 
54’ $0.50 Minimum, $2 per month a 100,000 12¢ 29.40 
4” 0.75 . 100,000 1l¢ 10.40 
id 1.25 Litchfield, é& 000. “200/000 10¢ 60. 60 
. Ft. per Month Per 1,000 Cu. Ft. e 500,000 9e¢ 105.40 
Sault Ste. Marie, 14,000. First’ 2,000 $2.25 “ 1,000,000 8¢ 185.40 
Cu. Ft. per Quarter Per 100 Cu. Ft. Next 2,000 1.87 Minimum, 75¢ per month 
First 10,000 9¢ «3/000 1.50 
10,000 to 100,000 7¢ « 3,000 1.13 Corinth, 7,000 
100,000 to 300,000 5¢ Over 10'000 0.90 : a . Per 1,000 Gal 
Over 300,000 14¢ se ws ; ° ma vals, er ~ vals 
" . « Minimum, 50¢ per month. To 10,000 5O 
& Service Charge * 25,000 $5¢ 
gre of Meter Per Year Little Falls, 5,500 “ 50,000 40¢ 
<3 $6.00 Gals. per Quarter Per 1,000 Gals. “ 75,000 35¢ 
he 9.00 First 10,000 30¢ “ 100,000 30¢ 
Bo 12.00 Next 10,000 25¢ “ 200,000 25¢ 
1)4" 18.00 “10,000 20¢ * 300,000 20¢ 
ase 30.00 * 10,000 15¢ * 500,000 15¢ 
a 60.00 «40,000 10¢ Over 10¢ 
. 90.00 “50,000 R¢ This is a jump or step-rate 
6 180.00 Over 100,000 6¢ Minimum, $1.5 
“? 
Shelly, 15 Ps > . ; os Mankato, 15,000. Crystal Springs, 2,500. 
. Ft. Per 100 Cu. Ft Total id ‘ : ‘ol 
Bill Cu. Ft. per Quarter Per 100 Cu. Ft. Gals — 
7 r y : y c 5 | 
First 1,500 20¢ $3.00 eat we oe a See Per 1,000 Gals 
Next 1,500 15¢ 5.25 3,000 to 30,000 10¢ r ; er 9 a 
" 2,000 12¢ 7 65 30,000 to 90,000 8¢ 5 000 to 20,000 25¢ 
“5,000 104 12.65 90,000 to 150,000 6¢ 20,000 to 40.000 20¢ 
Over 10,000 5¢ =< Over 150,000 4le¢ 40,000 to 60,000 L5¢ 
South Haven, 5,500 Minimum, 50¢ per month. Over 60,000 10¢ 
Gals per Month Per 1, 000 Gal te OF Grenada, 3,500 
First 10,000 aus. Morris, 2,500. Gals. per Month Gross Net 
t , 25¢ Gals. per Quarter , ‘ 2 ¢ 7. 
Next 10,000 23¢ First 1,000° $2.00 2,000 or less $1.31)4 91 -875¢ 
, 20,000 21¢ Per 1,000 Gals. : Per 1,000 Gals_ 
“40,000 19¢ Next 2.500 55¢ 2,000 to 7,000 40 s¢ 28 .4375¢ 
“10,000 17¢ «2.500 50¢ 7,000 to aa Ht 18 ba F 
” 50,000 15¢ “ 9 aK 0 Over ‘ 26%¢ 5.340 
Over 100,000 13¢ « 12 oa eee Meter rent, per month 31¢, 22 
Meter Rental Over 31.000 2¢ Net rates on bills paid before the 5th 
Size of Meter Per Month 
4’ ay" 0 en Jackson, 40,000 ; 
ae 4, = New Ulm, 7,500. , Cu. Ft Per 100 = Total 
ae Ve Gals. per Month Per 100 Gals. = hintt Cu. Ft = 
1% B5¢ First 1.000 5é per onth ~u i 
2" 50¢ Next 1,000 44¢ First 1,000 20¢ $2.00 
Minimum, 60¢ per month. * 1000 4¢ Next 1,000 16¢ , 00 
35 « 1000 3%é . 1,000 14¢ ». 00 
Wyandotte, 35,000. - 000 34° « 1'000 136 6 20 
Gals. per feeser Per 1,000 Gals. - 1 . 1000 12¢ 7 5) 
0 to 2l¢ C i on “ — §,000 il¢ 13.00 
50,000 to 150,000 17¢ ver 6,000 2 © 10000 108 23 00 
Over 150,000 10¢ Minimum, 50¢ per month, allowing 1,000 
(To be ntinued in October issue) 
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Master Construction 


lass- Overs for Sludge Beds 














Part glimpse of the eleven Sludge Bed Glass-Overs at 
Dayton, Ohio, Sewage Disposal Plant. Metcalf and 
Eddy, Engineers 


Eleven Glass-Overs Multiply Dayton’s Sewage 
Sludge Drying by Four Besides 
Controlling Odors 


] AVING become a generally ac- 

cepted fact among engineers, that 
sludge will dry approximately four 
times as fast under glass as in the open, 
it is obvious that the size of the beds can 


be cut down a quarter. Or the same 


size give four times the results. Exposed 
beds make an average of seven dryings 
a season. These Lord & Burnham Glass- 
Overs, are figured to deliver from 17 to 
25, or an accepted average of 20. 

Taking advantage of this, the City of 
Dayton, has as part of its new Sewage 
Disposal Plant, eleven of these Glass- 
Overs, covering approximately 2'% 


acres, 








Aside from the increased efliciency of 
the sludge drying, any objectionable 
gases are under control. They can then, 
by the ventilation system, be liberated 
in quantities not objectionable. 


This is said to be the largest group of 
Glass-Overs yet erected. The city-owned 
land surrounding the site is being de- 
veloped as a municipal golf links and 
recreation area. This, and other con- 
siderations, made it essential that every 
precaution be taken to minimize objec- 
tionable conditions. 


Glad to send you a complete description 
as furnished by the engineers. 








&. Fyurnham@. 


Sludge Bed Glass-Overs 


Graybar Building 


208 So. LaSalle St. 
New York Chicago 


Harbor Com. Bldg. 
Toronto 


Branch Offices: Boston, Philadelphia, Irvington, Denver, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Albany, Greensboro, St. Louis, 


ontreal, St. Catharines. 
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THE TAXPAYER’S DOLLAR 


A Monthly Department of Budgeting, Assessment. Taxation, Accounting and Other Phases of Municipal Finance 
Conducted by A. E. BUCK, National Institute of Public Administration. New York 











Capital Reconstruction Work 
in Tokyo, Japan 
M R. T. KITCH, staff specialist in pub- 
lic finance of the Tokyo Institute 
of Municipal Research, who is on an ex- 
tended visit in this country, has called my 
attention to an illuminating report setting 
forth an outline of the capital reconstruc- 
tion work carried on in Tokyo since the 
earthquake. This report was recently 
published in English by The Reconstruc- 
tion Bureau of Tokyo. It contains 94 
pages with illustrations and a map of the 
reconstruction plan of Tokyo. 

The report opens with a brief sketch 
of the destruction wrought by the earth- 
quake on September 1, 1923. The re- 
construction plan is summarized as it was 
then laid out, in the preparation of which 
Dr. Charles A. Beard assisted Viscount 
Goto and the government officials. The 
entire plan, says the report, is to be ac- 
complished by March, 1930, at an ex- 
penditure of 847,500,000 yen (approxi- 
mately $425,000,000) spread over the seven 
vears. The state government has mad 
other outlays aggregating 826,000,000 yen. 

The report discusses at some length the 
planning of the city, with particular refer- 
ence to the roads, bridges, canals and 
parks. The streets are quite modern in 
tmany respects. Attention has been given 
to tree planting, lighting arrangements 
and other means of beautifying the 
streets. Most of the important bridges 
are of steel construction. Three large 
parks and 51 small parks have been laid 
out in the burned area of Tokyo. Nu- 
merous playgrounds have been added for 
the school children. 

The third chapter of the report contains 
an interesting discussion of the land re- 
adjustment and replotting after the earth- 
quake. “Briefly explained,” says the re- 
port, “the replotting or readjustment of 
building land consists in first fixing the 
position or location of roads, canals, parks 
and other public institutions within a cer- 
tain prescribed area of land according to 
the reconstruction plan, and then expro- 
priating the required space of land for 
the aforementioned purposes, the re- 
mainder of the land being allotted as 
building sites and redistributed among the 
former owners of land or lease holders in 
due proportion to the dimensions of each 
lot that existed before the replotting.” 

The fourth chapter of the report tells 
what has been done to encourage the con- 
struction of fireproof buildings. This re- 
lates to schools, hospitals, central whole- 
sale markets and other public works. A 
company, called. the “Reconstruction 
Buildings Encouragement Company, 
Limited,” was organized in September, 
1925, for the purpose of making loans re- 


deemable within a period not exceeding 
20 years to those who construct buildings 
in accordance with the fixed specifications 
within the burnt area, and also for the 
purpose of constructing such buildings, if 
clients so desire, the clients to repay the 
cutlay by installments within 20 years. 

Appended to the report is the “Mem- 
orandum Relative to the Reconstruction 
of Tokyo,” presented to Viscount Goto by 
Dr. Beard. This memorandum is pub- 
lished in full in appreciation of his as- 
sistance during the preparation of the re- 
construction plan. 


Financial Methods of Small 
Jersey Municipalities 

UDGE William M. Seufert in the 

Court of Quarter Sessions in Hacken- 
sack recently condemned the fiscal meth- 
ods of small New Jersey municipalities in 
no uncertain terms. His statement, made 
in connection with sentencing to prison 
the former collector of New Milford for the 
embezzlement of $27,000, was in part as 
foliows: 

“In the thickly settled districts the small 
municipality has outlived its usefulness 
Many complex problems have arisen from 
them, and the solution of vital questions 
in the county has been hindered and pre- 
vented by the inability to get the seven- 
ty-odd municipalities together with any 
degree of cooperation. With the many 
problems of governmental and business 
management I am not now concerne d, but 
when I find that a financial system has 
been developed in a manner to invite 
loose practice and criminal offense, I am 
in duty bound to condemn it : 

“This statement is not particularly di- 
rected to the borough of New Milford, 
but generally to the county, with the ex- 
ception of those places which are large 
enough to command resources to handle 
the collection of money in a practical, 
business way. That there have not been 
many more defalcations is surprising, but 
in all probability the rugged integrity of 
the collectors in general has saved the sit- 
uation. 

“Twenty-five million dollars in cash, 
exclusive of bond issues, will pass through 
the hands of municipal collectors in Ber- 
gen County in 1929. Two hundred thou- 
sand dollars will be collected in the bor- 
ough of New Milford. 

“While the expenditure of money in a 
municipalitiy is properly guarded and the 
accounting systems generally in good con- 
dition, the collection of taxes is almost 
without exception unchecked in any man- 
ner. The collector has within his un- 
limited control the collection of taxes, the 
sending-out of tax bills, the bookkeeping 


and tax sales. This system is not only loos 
but dangerous, and the ability to cover 
peculations for a long period is obvious 

“A general audit of the borough will not 
check up irregularities, because auditors 
usually do not attempt to check up out- 
standing taxes, but take the collector's 
balances as they stand. The State De- 
partment of Municipal Accounts, how- 
ever, has started such a check-up when 
circumstances warrant, and only in this 
way was the loss of the taxes in this cass 
discove red. 

“The selection of collectors is haphaz- 
ird, and this, with the small salary of the 
office, does not result in obtaining either 
the men or the experience in handling the 
hundreds of thousands of dollars that the 
re ponsibility warrants The lack of 
proper office space, the failure to include 
the collector’s office as an integral part of 
the business administration, resulting in 
the natural independence of the collector 
lack of regularity in the conduct of his of- 
fice, insufficient clerical force, the omis- 
sion of safeguards or systems to account 
for the receipt of cash, prevent a collector 
from functioning in a way that the im- 
portance of his office demands 

“T know the story of a collector. I have 
heard it many times. He collects taxes 
at all times and at all plices. He receipts 
the bills He loses his memoranda He 
doesn’t remember who pays the taxes and 
he doesn’t enter payment on his books 
He tries to find out and fails, but he does 
discover that no one can find out about 
it from his books, and when temptation 
comes in other forms he knows that he 
can hide the taking of money for a long 
time, and expects to replace the extracted 
funds later. Other conditions prevent, 
and sooner or later he finds himself in jail 

“Tt is just as much the fault of the sys- 
tem as it is of the man. If the municipal- 
ity would adopt methods found in any 
business amounting to $200,000 per an- 
num, opportunity for defaleation would 
be rare. The mere separation of the send- 
ing-out of bills from the receipt of cash 
would immediately check up missing 
funds. A follow-up bill would soon de- 
velop the facts Simple business sate- 
cuards would not only prevent irregulan- 
ties, but remove the invitation and the 
temptation to steal tax money. The miss- 
ing opportunity would prevent the down- 
fall of many an official 

“The collector’s absolute control of the 
tax sale is an additional means of covering 
up. Some other department should con- 
duct the tax sale promptly upon all ac- 
counts unpaid on the books. I have had a, 
conference regarding this subject with 
Commissioner Darby of the State Depart- 
ment and he confirms my views.” 
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Above Coldwell “Twin-Thirty.” Rolls and 


mows simultaneously six to eight acres a day 


on one gallon of gasoline 











Coldwell Motor Lawn Mowers 
give extra satisfaction 


EAR after year and season after season, Coldwell Motor Lawn Mowers 
and Rollers have played an important part in the development and main- 
tainance of many of the famously beautiful parks throughout the United 

States. Machines keep operating costs at minimum, by low consumption of oil 
and gasoline and trouble-free service. 


Write for demonstration and descriptive literature. 
No obligation 


= COLDWELL 22 
DEPENDABLE LAWN MOWERS 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER COMPANY, NEWBURGH, N.Y. U.S.A 














During September we hope you will remember to mention THe American City 
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“The Overhead Cost 
of Serial Loans” 

HIS is the title of a recent number of 

“Citizens’ Business,” published by the 
Philadelphia Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search. The Bureau comes to the conclu- 
sion that the objections to serial bonds 
or the score of their increased overhead 
cost prove to be relatively unimportant 
The fear that they might be important 
was the main reason why the Philadelphia 
Council recently turned down the serial 
pian of issuing bonds. The Bureau has 
made an analysis of the overhead cost of 
serial loans, with the following results: 

“Practically the entire overhead cost 
of city bond issues consists of the fol- 
lowing three items: 

“1. The cost of the bonds themselves 
—what the banknote company charges for 
paper, engraving, lithographing, printing, 
numbering, cutting, assembling, binding, 
etc. 

“2. The cost of the vault space for 
safe-keeping such bond blanks as may be 
needed. 

“3. The cost of services, other than 
providing vault space, of the loan and 
transfer agent in the issuing, canceling, 
exchanging, signing, registering, paying, 
ate., of bonds. 

“Other items constitute so small a part 
of the total overhead cost, and vary so 
httle for different kinds of bond issues, 
that they need not be considered for the 
present purpose. 

“The cost of the bonds required for a 
given loan depends upon. various items, 
most of which would be the same, or sub- 
stantially the same, whether the loan is 
serial or non-serial. The only important 
respects in which these items would need 
to differ would arise from (1) the neces- 
sity for preparing the bonds for a num- 
ber of maturities under the serial plan, 
instead of for one maturity under the non- 
serial plan, and (2) the possible need for 
a larger quantity of serial bonds than of 
non-serial bonds. 

“The first item is obvious, for if a loan 
matures in 50 annual series the bonds of 
that loan would have to be divided over 
50 maturities, whereas if the entire loan 
matured at one time, all the bonds would 
bear the same maturity date. However, 
the special preparation of the bonds which 
this requires is relatively inexpensive, 
costing not over $300 for the 11,800 bonds 
which the city normally orders for a $10,- 
900,000 bond issue. 

“The need for more serial bonds than 
non-serial ones is due to the possibility 
that a larger supply of serial bonds might 
be required for exchanges. Whereas, say, 
10,000 $1,000 coupon bonds might meet all 
demands for such bonds during the term 
of a 50-year single-maturity loan, 12,000 
of them might have to be prepared to 
meet an equal demand under a 50-year 
serial loan. Under the non-serial plan all 
the demands for $1,000 coupon bonds can 
be met by one form, but under the serial 
plan as many as 50 forms (one for each 
maturity) might have to be kept on hand 
to supply promptly the maturities called 
for. Assuming that 3,000 more bonds 
would be needed for a $10,000,000 50-year 
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scrial loan than for a corresponding non- 
serial loan—on the whole, a very liberal 
assumption—the additional cost for them 
would be about $1,050. The total addi- 
tional cost for bonds for a $10,000,000 50- 
year loan would be about $1,350. This is 
equal to only $2.70 per year per $1,000,000 
of bonds. 

“Vault space and the other services of 
the city’s loan and transfer agent are not 
charged separately to the city,. but are 
covered by an annual fee. Since it has 
not been possible to find out how much 
of this fee is for vault space and how 
much for other services, or even a basis 
for such charges, it is difficult to estimate 
the increased cost of these items for serial 
bonds. 

“But let us see what an obviously lib- 
eral method of estimating the increased 
cost would show. 

“When the present $30,000 annual fee 
became effective January 1, 1924, it was 
equal to $124.02 per $1,000,000 of out- 
standing bonds. As this fee was fixed 
with the idea of its continuing unchanged 
for a considerable period, notwithstanding 
expectations that the city’s bonded debt 
would increase year after year, and since 
the fee now amounts to. oply. $63.48 per 
$1,000,000 of bonds, it is clearly liberal to 
estimate the increased overhead cost on 
the $124.02 rate. 

“Taking the extreme view that half of 
the fee is for vault space, and applying 
thereto the estimate of the transfer of- 
ficer of the city’s loan and transfer agent 
that 50 per cent more vault space would 
be required for serial loans than for non- 
serial loans, we get the very liberal esti- 
mate of $31.01 as the increased cost for 
vault space per year per $1,000,000 of 
serial bonds. And disregarding the fact 
that 50 per cent of the annual fee was 
assumed to be for vault space, and now 
assuming that 90 per cent is for other 
services, we get a charge for these services 
of $111.62 per $1,000,000 for non-serial 
bonds. Applying to this the highest esti- 
mates the transfer officer made of the in- 
crease in cost for these services for serial 
bonds, namely, 20 per cent, we get $22.32 
as the increased cost for these services per 
year per $1,000,000 of serial bonds. 

“In all, the increased overhead costs 
amount to $56.03 per year per $1,000,000 
of serial bonds ($2.70 for the bonds them- 
seives, $31.01 for vault space, and $22.32 
for other services of the loan and transfer 
nugent). This liberal estimate of the in- 
creased overhead cost of serial bonds is 
less than 6/1,000 of 1 per cent per year 
on the outstanding bonds. 

“Obviously, this would be a very small 
fraction of the probable savings in the 
burden for principal, interest, and state 
tax that serial bonds would produce.” 


Buffalo’s New Accounting System 
N one of its recent bulletins the Buf- 
falo Municipal Research Bureau tells 

of the installation of a new accounting 
system for the city government which 
went into effect on July 1. Concerning 
the condition which preceded the instal- 
lation, and the possibilities of the new 
system, the Bureau says: 
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“The mayor and the council every year 
spend time and effort framing the city’s 
budget of expenditure; debating, perhaps, 
whether $2,000 or $2,500 shall be appro- 
priated to a department for materials 
designated by some general term, such as 
“supplies,” “equipment,” ete. Yet, in the 
absence of authoritative definitions in the 
accounting system, their expectation of 
what the money is to be spent for, may, 
and often does, prove to be wholly wrong. 
Purchases can be made by a department 
and covered up in some account, which 
the budget-making authority would never 
bave voted for. 

“However competent and honest our 
elected officials and however wisely they 
frame the budget, if their control does not 
extend down to the actual use of the 
money appropriated, they are not in com- 
mand of the situation. They are driving 
the car with the steering gear out of or- 
der. 

“That Buffalo’s system of accounts was 
inadequate to show the city’s financial 
transactions and the condition, was known 
to all who had knowledge of the facts. 
The lack of definitions of accounts, which 
permitted the purchase in a single year of 
some 13 passenger automobiles and the 
charge of their cost to “operation and 
rnaintenance” accounts is but one example 
of the manipulation possible under the 
system. 

“With the cooperation of the council, 
the comptroller early in 1928 began the 
work of devising and installing a system 
to replace the one in use. The New York 
and Buffalo Audit Company was engaged 
for that purpose and the Buffalo Munici- 
pal Research Bureau was requested to act 
as mutual advisor, in which capacity it 
has since served. The new system went 
into full use on July 1, 1929. 

“Besides providing for all the safeguards 
required by the charter as to the expend- 
ing of money, it defines clearly the mean- 
ing of each account to which such expen- 
ditures are chargeable, and requires that 
each expenditure be charged to the ac- 
count which the nature of the expenditure 
and its definition require. 

“The Bureau regards the new account- 
ing and financial control system thus 
brought into effect as one of the most im- 
portant steps taken for better government. 
Nothing should be allowed to interfere 
with its full and complete acceptance. It 
will throw light into many dark places.” 


Poor Fiscal Management in 
Jackson County, Missouri 

ACKSON County, Missouri, wherein 

is Kansas City, is reported by the 
Kansas City Public Service Institute to be 
fucing a deficit of over $800,000 for the 
current year, ending June 30, 1929, its 
revenues totaling $3,200,000 and its ex- 
penditures $4,007,000. And there are other 
deficits for previous years, namely, 1920, 
1921, 1922, 1924 and 1926, which total 
$102,000 after allowing for collections and 
transfers on June 30, 1929. Unpaid taxes 
are still outstanding for years prior to 
1928, amounting to $645,000, of which very 
little will be collected. Altogether, the 
estimated deficit of the county after mak- 
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ing all reasonable allowances is $1.028.000 
at the close of the current year. In ex- 
plaining this large deficit, the Institute 
says: 

“That deficits occur in the county gov- 
ernment is not wholly the fault of the 
county officials. They are in the grip of 
a system of government which is unwork- 
able. The organization and procedure of 
county government were laid out many 
years ago for strictly agricultural com- 
munities. They are unsuited to the met- 
ropolitan district which is Jackson County 
teday. 

“The county is controlled entirely by 
state law. There is a great mass of stat- 
utes relating to county government scat- 
tered throughout the three volumes of 
the Missouri code. These statutes detail 
the organization and procedure, at times 
down to the number and salaries of minor 


employees. Some are obsolete. Some ar 


conflicting. Many are hindrances to ef- 
ficient operation. The County Court, 
which is the chief administrative body, 
has really very limited power. 

“The financial organization and proce- 
dure is particularly bad. Enormous prog- 
ress has been made in the science and 
practice of governmental finance in recent 
years. But the county can take but little 
advantage of the new methods. Even 
such a first requirement as a budget sys- 
tem is impossible. 

“These facts are not new. They have 
heen repeated many times in recent years. 
The Public Service Institute has made 
several reports on county organization, 
finance and operation. County 
members have frequently stated the re- 
strictions placed on them make it impos- 
sible for them to progress far under pres- 
ent conditions. But generally, county 
courts have done little to try to change 


court 
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this system. Civie organizations and 
uewspapers have joined in the demand 
for reorganization. A bill for this pur- 
pose was drafted by the Institute last 
year. 

“Yet nothing definite has been accom- 
plished. The inertia with which the pub- 
lic nearly everywhere views county gov- 
ernment has not yet been broken down 
The inertia is in large part due to a lack 
of information about county government 
und a failure to realize its importance 
Partisan considerations interfere with ef- 
forts of public-spirited citizens and of- 
cials. All attempts at improvement 
whether they are for reorganization of 
county government, establishment of 
tinancial control, permanent registration, 
photostat recording—meet with political 
opposition or indifference.. That good ser- 
vice is the best politics has not been ac- 

pted by Jackson County parties.” 
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Recent Zoning Laws and Ordinances 


Detawar8. — Proposed constitutional 
amendments, to be Article Two, Sec- 
tion 25—March 19, 1929. 

MonTAana.—Statute, 1929. 

CaLttincswoop, N. J—Ordinance rejected 
on local referendum, May 14, 1929. 

Dover, N. J—Ordinance, August 12, 1929 

SoutH Orance, N. J.—Ordinance, March 
18, 1929. 


Betitport, N. Y.—Ordinance, June 28, 
1929. 

New Rocueiie, N. Y—Ordinance, June 
13, 1929. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Statute (enabling act, 


Philadelphia), 1929. 


Filling Stations—Consent 


AvaBAMA—Gullette, Building Inspector 
v. Tyson, 122 So. 830.—The provision of a 
zoning ordinance prohibiting the use of a 
filling station in the “A” residential dis- 
trict unless, among other things, there is 
given the unanimous consent of the own- 
ers of certain lots situated adjoining the 
proposed filling station and those situated 
otherwise, as therein stated, is unconsti- 
tutional. The case follows previous de- 
cisions, cited in the opinion. 

An ordinance passed in pursuance of 
the general police powers of the city, was 
enacted after the filing of the petition for 
mandamus in this case. Held, that, re- 
gardless of the ordinance, Section 2034 of 
the Code authorized the city “to prevent 
injury or annoyances from anything dan- 
gerous or offensive or unwholesome and 
to cause all nuisances to be abated”; that 
a filling station is not a nuisance per se, 
even in a residential district, but may be 
eo in a given locality, and under given 
circumstances; and that the case must be 
remanded to the lower court to ascertain 


this question in the light of the nature of 
the locality, the proximity and nature of 
residences, extent of traffic on the streets, 
passage of street cars, paving conditions, 
a need for the enterprise, proximity of 
other business structures, ete. 


Vacation of Street 


Catirornia—Pcople v. City of Oak- 
land, 274 Pac. 438—Determination of 
City Council of what constitutes public 
‘terest or convenience in proceeding for 
vacation of publie street, is legislative in 
character and conclusive, in absence of 
fraud or collusion. 


Unreasonable Restriction of District 


as Monopoly 

Catirornia—Wickham v. Becker, 274 
Pac. 397—A zoning ordinance may pro- 
vide for the continuance of non-conform- 
ing structures; but an ordinance creating 
a business district of two distinct 
containing together less than one acre of 
land, in which there was only one 50 x 
70-foot vacant lot available for apart- 
ment houses, theaters and other business 
enterprises permitted by ordinance in such 
district, is void as granting a business 
monopoly to enterprises already estab- 
lished therein. A judgment nullifying 
such an ordinance, so far as it affected 
plaintiff's property just outside the district 
iu question, was proper, but improper in 
so far as it decreed that her property was 
business property in a business district, 
that she be permitted to build 
therein, and that the city be enjoined 


areus 


stores 


from interfering; since it was for the city 
to determine the zoning of the city, with- 
out necessarily including plaintiff's prop- 
evty in the business district. 


Laches 

Micuican —City of Lansing v. Dawley, 
225 N. W. 500—That injunction to re- 
strain construction of building in viola- 
tion of zoning ordinance was not sued out 
until excavation was finished and footings 
put in, does not convict plaintiff of laches, 
where character of building as violative of 
ordinance could not be determined before 
that time 


Regulation of Access to Land 

New Hampsuire.—Tilton v. Sharpe, 146 
Atl. 59—A property owner's right of ac- 
though a private right, may be 
limited by public regulation, but cannot 
be totally destroyed or greatly impaired 
without due process of law. 

In determining the 
the proposed use by the owner of a filling 
station abutting a highway, of his right of 
iecess, whether such use will obstruct pub- 
lie travel unreasonably and whether it is 
such as an ordinary man would make, are 
both factors to be considered; neither one 
being sufficient by itself to determine the 
yuestion of reasonableness under the cir- 


CeRS, 


reasonableness of 


enumstances. 


New York City Multiple Dwellings Law 

New York—Adler v. Deegan, Supreme 
Court, New York County, New York Law 
Journal, June 26, 1929; Court of Appeals, 
August 9, 1929——This law was held uncon- 
stitutional by the lower court under the 
home rule provision of the state consti- 
tution on the ground that it was con- 
cerned with matters that were the “prop- 
erty, business or affairs” of the city of 
New York, and could not be passed by 
the State Legislature, as it was passed 
without a message from the Governor and 


1 two-thirds vote. It was held by the up- 
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Hunt Process 
Helps Open 


Duluth Highway 
in.) Days! 


Y USING the “Hunt Process” cure and 
BR slightly increasing the cement content of 

the mix, this important connecting link 
between Minnesota State Highways 1, 11 and 8 
was opened to traffic 72 hours after the last 
batch was poured! Because of its important 
location and the difficulty of providing suitable 


detours, the engineers specified high early 
strength concrete and the “Hunt Process.” 
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A two-minute mix was used and a very dry 
consistency. Most of the project was on a six 
per cent grade and curves which were super-ele- 
vated. In the pictures above and below, notice 
the character of the excavation material—mostly 
clay and loose rock—very undesirable for earth 
and water cure. Note also how closely the appli- 
cation of the “Hunt Process” follows the 
spreader—forming an impervious coating which 
prevents evaporation of mixing water. 


Progressive engineers in many parts of the 
country are now specifying “Hunt Process” and 
what a boon it is to the contractor! A recognized 
method of curing not only pavements but also 
dams, pipe, bridge abutments or any form of 
concrete work. Gives 84% per cent greater 
strength and increases resistance to abrasion. 


Convincing results have made it accepted by 
various U.S. Governmental departments, many 
states, counties and cities. An inquiry will bring 
you full particulars. 
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per court, however, that the law was a 
measure to eradicate the slums and could 
be enacted like any other bill dealing with 


matters of state concern. 


Exclusion of Consumptive Hospitals 

New York.—Jewish Consumptives Re- 
lief Society v. Town of Woodbury, Supreme 
Court, Orange County, July, 1929—A zon- 
ing ordinance prohibiting hospitals for con- 
tagious diseases and tuberculosis within 
the limits of the town is valid. The ap- 
proval of the health authorities of the 
state did not give the applicant the right 
to locate without regard to the wishes of 
the town. 


Assessment of Park Lands 

New YorK—In re Public Park, 234 
N. Y. Supp. 694.—Lands acquired for park 
purposes are not exempt from assessment 
for lana. acquired for street purposes in 
the same proceeding. Property ownéd' by 
a city in its proprietary capacity should 
bear its proportionate part of the burden 
of public improvements. 


Effect of Proposed Legislation 
On1o.—State ex rel. Ice and Fuel Co. 1 
Kreuzweiser, Inspector of Buildings, 166 
N. E. 228—Where a permit for the erec- 
tion of an ice plant was denied only on 
the ground that the city planning com- 
mission had proposed a zoning plan with 
which the proposed plant might conflict 
because of its character and not because 
of violation of state or city building code, 
and the zoning ordinance was not passed 
until after the suit for mandamus was 
instituted, it was the duty of the inspector 
of buildings to issue the permit, especially 
in view of the large expenditures made 
pursuant to sanction of the building in- 

spector. 


Esthetics 

PENNSYLVANIA—Valmont Development 
Co. v. Rosser, 146 Atl. 557—Municipal 
projects involving appropriation of land 
by eminent domain, may include such use- 
ful, ornamental and artistic designs as are 
consistent with progressive architectural 
demands and are reasonable. 


Garage 

Texas—Woods v. Kiersky, 14 S. W. 
(2nd) 825—The construction of a two- 
story garage building will not be enjoined 
merely because the second story, on the 
level with the second story of plaintiff’s 
residence, is to be occupied by negroes. 

An ordinance requiring buildings to 
face on the street on which the lot faces, 
is applicable only to main structures and 
not to subsidiary structures such as 
garages. 

A private garage is a building the essen- 
tial character and dominant features of 
which are those of a garage, and the mere 
fact that part of the building is to be 
used for servants’ quarters or sleeping 
apartments, would not prevent the build- 
ing from being a private garage within 
the ordinance. Nor would the fact that 
cars are stored in other buildings, such as 
private residences, whose essential charac- 
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ter and dominant features are for pur- 
poses other than those of a garage make 
the building a garage within the ordi- 
nance. 


Navigable Waters 
WasHincton —Williams Fishing Co. v. 
Savidge, 227 Pac. 459—In case of doubt, 
dedication of shore lands to public use 
us a highway should prevail over the right 
of the state in its proprietary capacity to 
use the lands for individual profit 


Radical Amendment of California 
Planning Law 

The California Planning Law of 1927 
(ch. 874) has been radically amended 
The amendment takes the form of a re- 
peal of the old law, and the passage of a 
substitute (1929, ch. 838). The provision 
with regard to the establishment of the 
plan under the police power is omitted. 
In place of it, there are provisions which, 
in substance, require anyone proposing to 
build within the lines of a mapped street, 
io wait three months before beginning his 
building, during which time the city has 
the right to acquire an easement or to 
condemn the fee of the property 


Greater Pittsburgh Project Defeated 
The charter consolidating the various 
cities in Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, 
was defeated on reference to popular vote 
in the various local communities inter- 
ested.* 
* For a statement of the reasons for this fail- 
ure, see in this magazine for August an article 
entitled “Why the Federated Pittsburgh Plan 
Fuiled to Carry; Defeated Plan to be Resub- 
mitted’; and an article in the National Municipal 
Review for August called “Voters Turn Thumbs 
Down on Pittsburgh’s Metropolitan Charter.” 


1929 18st 


Planning in Australia 
Western Australia has just passed a stat- 
ute entitled “Town Planning and Devel- 
opment Act, 1928,” modeled upon the 
English Town Planning Act. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
Regulation of Subdivision 
Howard K. Menhinick, who has just 
completed the Harvard Field Study in 
City Planning, is publishing in City Plan- 
ning tor July and for October an article 
catitled “A Study of Municipal and 


County Regulations for Subdivision Con- 
trol.” 


A New Zoning Pamphlet 
The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has published a pamphlet 
called “Zoning, a Statement of Principles 
und Procedure,” prepared by its Civie 
Development Department. 


Setbacks 

At the meeting of the Civil Engineers 
in Milwaukee last July, among the plan- 
ning papers presented was one by Clifton 
Williams, Special Assistant District At- 
torney, Milwaukee, on the legal prob- 
lems in establishing setback lines. <A short 
account of the meeting will be found in 
the Engine ring News-Record for Julv 18, 
1929 


The Business District 
William L. Pollard, chairman of various 
realtors’ committees on planning and zon- 
ing, has written a pamphlet called “De- 
termining the Amount, Character and Lo- 


cation of Business Property a Subdivision 
Needs.” 


Many Building and Plumbing Codes Need 
Modernizing 


MPORTANT facts regarding the build- 

ing and plumbing codes in municipali- 
ties of more than 5,000 population have 
been released by the Division of Building 
and Housing of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

The information contained in the De- 
partment’s report was obtained almost en- 
tirely from building inspectors, city clerks 
and other municipal officials through a 
questionnaire sent out during January 
and February of this year. Data tabu- 
lated in the survey include the dates of 
building and plumbing codes now in use, 
whether these codes are undergoing re- 
vision, and the number of employees in 
building and plumbing inspection depart- 
ments, together with some information as 
to their duties and the manner of enforce- 
ment of plumbing and electrical codes in 
these cities. 

An analysis of the replies to the ques- 
tionnaire discloses that of 858 cities, towns 
and villages reported to have building 
codes, 67 have codes 20 years or more old, 
85 have codes 15 years or more old; and 
159 have codes 10 years or more old. Sub- 
sequent amendments, of course, may have 
tended to bring some of such codes up to 


date to a greater or lesser extent 

With regard to plumbing codes, of 
the 840 reported to be in use, 95 were 
listed as 20 years or more old; 90 are 15 
years or more old, and 137 are 10 years 
or more old. Here again, amendments 
may have operated to bring about more 
modern requirements than might be in- 
dicated on the face of the returns 

Of the 791 cities giving information re- 
garding plumbing inspectors, 289 reported 
that these inspectors operate under the 
health department, and 287 that they op- 
erate under the building department. In 
the remaining 215 cities, the plumbing in- 
spectors are under the jurisdiction of such 
departments as water and light, street, 
sewerage, engineering, public welfare, 
public service, sanitary, inspection, pub- 
hie works, parks, public s ife ty, fire, pohier 
city manager, city clerk, and public utili- 
ties. 

More than 200 cities reported the use 
of recommended requirements issued by 
the Department of Commerce Building 
Code Committee, and nearly the same 
number indicated the use of the recom- 
mended minimum requirements’ of its’ 
Sub-committee on Plumbing. 
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Weltrus Poles are designed to meet modern re- 

























quirements of overhead construction in thickly 
populated districts. An entirely new design, 
based on proved engineering practice, affords 








an excess safety factor at a cost comparative 





to hazardous, temporary construction. The 
neat, trim lines of the pole meets the approval 
of property owners and adds to the appearance 
of the street. Fittings are easily attached to 
any face, thus providing for future expansion of 
service. Poles may be used for combination 
distribution, trolley and street lighting lines to 
achieve maximum utility at low cost. Weltrus 
Sections also are used for pipe line supports, 
railway electrification and interurban transmis- 
sion lines, providing permanent, trouble-free 
installations for a minimum investment 
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THE MONTH IN PUBLIC HEALTH 


Conducted by JAMES A. TOBEY, Dr. P. H. 











Housing the Health Department 
'LANS have been submitted to the 
municipal authorities in New York 

for a new building for the Health De- 

partment, and it was recently proposed 
that Boston erect an adequate structure 
in the Fenway district of the city for its 

Health Department. 

“The present home of the Health De- 
partment,” says New York Medical Week 
in a recent issue, “is ene of the worst in 
the municipal group.” This is too often 
the state of affairs. In another part of this 
month’s issue is an article on “Adequate 
Health Department Quarters,’ which 
shows plans for properly taking care of 
ihe headquarters of this important ad- 
ministrative branch of municipal govern- 
ment. 


Urban Versus Rural Health 

S it healthier for man to live in cities 

or in the country? The answer to this 
important question is given in the Survey 
Graphic for August 1, 1929, in an interest- 
ing article by Dr. Haven Emerson and 
Professor Earle B. Phelps. “In its simplest 
terms the truth appears to be,” say these 
authors, “that the death-rate still is higher 
and the expectation of life is less in the 
city than in the country,” and this dis- 
advantage of urban life, they continue, 
cannot be wholly explained by differences 
of age, sex and race composition of the 
populations. 

In support of the contention that cities 
are less healthy than rural districts, these 
writers call attention to the higher mor- 
tality from tuberculosis in cities, big and 
emall, than is general in rural sections, 
and they quote J. V. De Porte, Ph. D., of 
the New York State Department of 
Health as saying that “among the several 
important causes of death, the element of 
residence is perhaps of greatest weight in 
mortality from tuberculosis.” 

Not only in tuberculosis, but in many 
other diseases, such as pneumonia, can- 
cer, heart disease, kidney diseases, and 
diabetes, are there higher death-rates in 
cities than in the rural places in the reg- 
istration area of the United States. In 
1910 the expectancy of life was about six 
years longer for rural females and nearly 
eight years longer for rural males than for 
urban females and males, respectively. 
Since that time there has been a gain, 
ecinewhat greater in the cities than in the 
country, but not enough to catch up with 
this rural advantage. “Seventy-five years 
ego,” allege the authors, “the large cities 
of Europe and America were unsafe for 
human habitation.” Much progress has of 
course been made, and the city has gained 
on the country, especially in recent years. 

Among the factors affecting death, ac- 
cording to Emerson and Phelps, are the 
artificial climates of cities due to tall 


buildings and congested, treeless condi- 
tions. Atmospheric pollution, which in 
turn reduces sunlight, plays a significant 
hygienic role in cities, with an increase of 
rickets under urban conditions as one re- 
sult. The inclemencies of weather are not 
so much of a hazard to city school chil- 
dren, however, as is shown by a greater 
prevalence of coughs and colds in rural 
school children, who frequently must go 
long distances to school. 

Cities usually enjoy better water and 
milk supplies than do country districts, 
and the city dweller has a general advan- 
tage in his food supply. He also has more 
freedom from insect pests, shown among 
other things by the much higher malaria 
death-rate in rural districts. City children 
show a greater immunity to many com- 
municable diseases, though venereal dis- 
eases In adults are more prevalent in the 
cities. Despite the turmoil and hurry of 
urban environments, mental diseases art 
no more prevalent in cities than outsid 
of them. 

“Apparently we still pay, and pay heav- 
ily, in terms of loss of life,” conclude these 
authors, “for our inclination or rather de- 
termination to live in increasing numbers 
in cities, though for at least fifty years we 
have been reducing the discrepancy be- 
tween rural and urban death-rates.”. What 
the future may bring remains, of course, 
to be seen. 


A Health Conservation 
Contest for Cities 

N order to assist in reducing the eco- 

nomic losses in this country due to un- 
necessary sickness and death, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States has 
announced an Inter-Chamber Health Con- 
servation Contest. All chambers of com- 
merce may enter this contest, but a city 
will compete in it only with other cities in 
its own population class. A_ standing 
health committee or body will conduct the 
local activities, in cooperation of course, 
with the official health agencies. Expert 
assistance from the American Public 
Health Association will be available with- 
out cost to all competing organizations. 

The chambers will be rated on the pres- 
ent status of their health activities in ac- 
cordance with a schedule which is given 
in full in Health Bulletin No. 8 of the 
Insurance Department of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, Washing- 
ton, D. C. This bulletin also presents 
other details of the contest, and a copy of 
it should be obtained by all city officials 
who are interested. 

Awards to the winning chambers will 
be made at the annual meeting of the 
national chamber in 1930. This con- 
test ought to be fruitful in stimulating 
added interest in public health on the 


part of the business leaders of our Ameri- 
can municipalities. As we have had oc- 
casion to say more than once in this de- 
partment, good health is always good 
business, whether it be for an individual, 
an industrial group, a community as a 
whole, a state, or a nation. 


A National Child Welfare 


Conference 
LREADY the interest in public health 
4 which we have made bold to attrib- 


ute to President Hoover and to prophesy 
for his administration, has been mani- 
fested in a tangible way. On July 29, 
1929, there met at the White House, at 
the President’s invitation, a group of dis- 
tinguished physicians and social welfare 
and civic leaders, to discuss and aid in the 
formulation of a program for a national 
conference on child welfare. 

At the head of this organizing commit- 
tee is Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary 
oi the Interior, and its Executive Secre- 
tary is H. E. Barnard, Ph.D., former State 
Health Commissioner of Indiana. Public 
health is represented on the committee by 
such leaders as Dr. 8. J. Crumbine, Sur- 
geon General H. S. Cumming, Dr. W. F 
King, Dr. W. F. Snow and Lee K. Frankel, 
Ph.D. The conference itself will not be 
held for another year or so, but in the 
meantime a larger committee will be 
formed to study the whole problem and 
prepare the material for presentation and 
discussion at this conference, which will be 
the first of its character since President 
Roosevelt called his convention on child 
welfare in 1909. 

In discussing this important matter at 
the press conference at the White House 
on July 2, President Hoover stated that 
the purpose of this national child welfare 
conference “will be to determine the facts 
as to our present progress and our future 
needs in this great field and to make rec- 
ommendations for such measures for more 
efiective official and voluntary action and 
their coordination as will further develop 
the care and protection of children.” 
Funds to the amount of half a million dol- 
lars from private sources have been se- 
cured to finance this project. It ought to 
be an epoch-making event. 


The Cost of Medical Care 


URING the convention of the Ameri- 

can Medical Association, which was 
held in Portland, Ore., in July, there ap- 
reared an editorial in the Morning Ore- 
gonian for July 11, 1929, which ought to 
have been read by every one of the 3,000 
or more physicians at the convention. It 
was entitled “Public Aspects of Health” 
end dealt with the problems of the social- 
ization of medicine so that adequate care 
can be given to the great mass of the peo- 
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Concrete Streets 
Are Better Streets 


Portland cement concrete, more than any other paving 
material, meets the exacting demands of today’s traffic. It is 
rigid, unyielding, durable. Concrete will withstand the 
pounding of heavy vehicles indefinitely. 


The surface is smooth, assuring not only the utmost riding 
comfort but minimum expense for car operation and mainte- 
nance. It is clean, good-looking and safe, even in wet weather. 


Yet, withal, concrete streets are moderate in first cost, and 
maintenance costs are negligible. Write for a copy of our 
interesting booklet ‘Concrete Streets.” 
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ple at a reasonable cost This is becom- 
ing an acute problem and, as pointed out 
in the editorial, if the medical profession 
fails to act in the matter in the near fu- 
ture, the laity, already somewhat im- 
patient, will see to it that something is 
done. 

“The threat of state medicine is not a 
development without reason,” states this 
editorial writer, who displays such a grasp 
of the situation that the suspicion is en- 
gendered that he may have been one of 
the more liberal-minded of the physicians 
assembled in Portland. Let a salient part 
of the editorial speak for itself. “It,” con- 
tinues the writer, referring to the threat 
of state medicine, “is based on failure to 
meet conditions that cry aloud for relief. 
It is vocal, though not necessarily an- 
alytical. It takes account of certain ob- 
vious facts, such as that the cost of the 
illness of the member of the family of a 
citizen of moderate means may be such as 
to superimpose a financial crisis upon a 
personal tragedy. It does not charge the 
doctor with sole responsibility for the 
mounting costs of a myriad of specialties, 
but, having direct contact with the doctor, 
it inclines to regard him as the symbol of 
a situation unsolved. The public, we 
think, still believes in the science of medi- 
cine, and in its best moments grants that 
the laborer is worthy of his hire. It will, 
however, ultimately insist that the instru- 
mentalities of health be economized, be 
coordinated, be made available in some 
manner as yet undetermined, so _ that 
health shall be accessible to all-’ 

These are words of wisdom. 


Methyl Chloride Poisoning from 
Domestic Refrigerators 

WENTY-NINE cases of poisoning by 

methyl chloride, with ten deaths, 
have occurred in Chicago between August, 
1928, and July 20, 1929, according to Drs. 
A. H. Kegel, W. D. MeNally, and Alton 
S$. Pope, writing in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association for August 
3, 1929. All but three of these cases de- 
veloped in kitchenette apartments where 
leaks had been found in refrigerating ap- 
paratus using this gas. 

In Chicago there are said to be 75,000 
domestic refrigerators in which methyl 
chloride is employed. All of the cases of 
poisoning from this source reported in this 
city occurred in apartment houses having 
raultiple unit systems, in which there was 
a known leak connected with the refrig- 
erator. The pressure of the gas used is such 
that toxic quantities may be disseminated 
through defective piping. In two in- 
stances, it is stated that open windows in 
the apartment did not afford sufficient 
ventilation to prevent death from this 
poison. 

Although the dangerous properties of 
methyl chloride have been recognized for 
more than fifty years, it is only recently 
that this danger has assumed proportions 
of general significance to public health. 
Following several deaths from this cause, 
the Coroner of Cook County, IIl., Dr. H. 
N. Bundesen, convened a jury comprised 
of physicians and scientists, which brought 
in a verdict of poisoning. This jury rec- 
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Seattile’s Low Infant Mortality 
to Be Further Reduced if Possible 


(HE 1928 figures for birth- and death- 
rates and infant mortality, mad 
lic on July 22, 1929, by the U. S. Bureau 
of the Census, show that Seattle, Wash.. 
had the lowest infant mortality rate, 42.7 
deaths under one year of age per 1,000 


pub- 





hve births. Dr. E. T. Hanley is Commis- 
sioner of Health of this city. In Health 
and Sanitation, the bulletin of his depart- 
1929, it is stated that an 
omy] leted 


to reduce 


ment for June 
imalysis of this rate has been 
ind an endeavor will be mad 
this rate still further, which is 


1 commendable goal 


course, 


The highest infant mortality rate in 
1928 was the figure of 993 at N ishville, 
Tenn. This city also had the highest ty- 
phoid fever death-rate in 1928 among cities 
of 100,000 population or more, as noted in 
this department in our July issue. There 
are apparently excellent opportunities for 
constructive health work in Nashville. 


7 on i N Pe y 
Posters to Promote Greater Safety for 
School Children 
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he Policeman is 
our Friend - -- 








The illustration is a reproduction of the School Safety Poster intended f 
or use duri 
January, 1930, and is one of a series of ten prepared for school-room use by the American ioe 


mobile Association. 


The titles of the posters in this series are as follows: 


September—‘‘Look Left Then Right Before Crossing Streets;’’ October —‘*Kee 
Happy—Obey the School Boy Patrol;’’ November—‘‘Come on Sport, Let’s Cross on on Paneer 


ber—‘‘Merry Christmas and a Safe New Year;’’ Jan 


uary—‘‘The Policeman Is Your 


Priend—Always Obey Him;’’ February—‘‘Ever Alert—Never Hurt;’’ March—‘‘We Alw 
Stop, Look, Listen, at Each Corner;’’ April—‘‘The Curb Is the Limit;’’ May—‘ ‘Ride Besging 
Is Unsafe and Unfair;’’ June—‘‘Teach Your Pets to Keep Off the Street.’’ 

Ban Brew: & — a may procure them through their local AAA Motor Club 
or from Nationa eadquarters, merican Automobile Association, Pennsyt 
17th Street, Washington, D. C. _ a 
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HE crankshaft in a Waukesha engine is extra rigid. Over- 
pation .. 3% inches in diameter...it is so large that it is 

free from deflection. That’s why its bearings are not sub- 
jected to the excessive wear that shortens the life and lowers the 
efficiency of engines that use smaller and lighter shafts. 


The critical speed of Waukesha’s crankshaft is well above its 
operating speed. And when this thick-cheeked, five-bearing 
crankshaft... with its big diameter journals and unusually long 
eenter bearing...is mounted in the Waukesha extra rigid 
‘“‘girder’’ type crankcase, unusually smooth performance and 
lack of critical vibration is an accomplished fact. Write for 
Bulletin No. 540. Industrial Equipment Division, Waukesha 
Motor Company, Waukesha, Wisconsin. Offices: New York, 
Tulsa, Houston, San Francisco. 


WAUKESHA ENGINES 


Why not remember to mention Taz Amenican Ciry? 
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THE CITY’S LEGAL RIGHTS AND DUTIES 


Conducted by A. L. H. STREET, Attorney at Law 








State Held Entitled to Divert to Its 
Sinking Fund Interest Accruing on 
Bank Deposits of Its Subdivisions.— 
Prior to 1909, there was no requirement 
in Iowa for the payment of interest on 
deposits of public funds. After that 
statutes were enacted, making such re- 
quirement. Still later a law was adopted, 
creating a state sinking fund for public 
deposits and diverting to that fund from 
the general funds of cities, counties and 
other subdivisions future accruals of in- 
terest on the bank deposits of such cities, 
etc. 

In the case of Scott County vs. John- 
son, 222 N. W. 378, a futile attack was 
made upon the validity of the later law, 
on the ground that it improperly sought 
to divest cities, etc., of the right to enjoy, 
through their respective general funds, 
the interest increment on their deposits. 
The Iowa Supreme Court said: 


“Plaintiff’s alleged ownership of the ‘in- 
terest’ is such only as is conferred upon it 
by legislation, and that, as to future ben- 
efits, it is necessarily subject to later 
legislation. There can be no reasonable 
doubt of the constitutional power of the 
Legislature to withhold from the plaintiff 
for the future the benefits formerly con- 
ferred upon it and to make other pro- 
visions for the custody of the moneys re- 
ceived as interest. And this is so even 
though it should be found that the pro- 
posed future use of the money would be 
unconstitutional. Inasmuch as the plaintiff 
has been legally divested of the right to 
future accruals, then it cannot in any 
event have any legal interest or concern 
in the question whether the proposed use 
of such accruals be unconstitutional or 
not. 


“The act in question was a legislative 
scheme to create a source of public rev- 
enue by utilizing a by-product. Prior 
thereto millions of public funds were held 
in the custody of official treasurers, who 
usually deposited them for safe-keeping 
in the various banks of the state. The cur- 
rent use of these deposits had large in- 
herent value, the benefits of which ac- 
crued wholly to the depositary banks. So 
far as the public was concerned, such value 
was allowed to become mere waste. The 
scheme was to utilize this waste and to 
convert it into profit.” 


Exclusive or Concurrent Authority of 
a City to Legislate on a Police Matter 
May Be Withdrawn by the State.— 
An ordinance of defendant city, purport- 
ing to regulate the storage of gasoline, 
etc., was held to be invalid in the case of 
Kizer vs. City of Mattoon, 164 N. E. 20, 
decided by the Illinois Supreme Court. 
The ground of the decision was that the 
atate had withdrawn authority from the 





city to enact such a measure. On general 
aspects of the case, the court said: 
“While municipal ordinances must be in 
harmony with the general laws of the 
state, and in case of a conflict the ordi- 
nance must give way, the mere fact that 
the state has legislated upon a subject 


power to deal with the subject by ordi- 
nance. Police regulations enacted by a 
city under a general grant of power may 
differ from those of the state upon the 
same subject, provided they are not in- 
consistent therewith. 

“The power to pass ordinances such as 
the one here in question was delegated by 
the state through its Legislature. Where 
the state delegates such power to a mu- 
nicipality, it may resume it through legis- 
lative action, and thus deprive the mu- 
nicipality of the right to exercise it.” 





Indexes to Legal Decisions 


The items appearing in this 
Department each month are 
classified by subjects in THE 
MunicipaL Inpex. The 1928 
edition of the INDEX, on pages 
110 to 115, covers the legal 
items published during 1924 
to 1927 inclusive, and pages 
94 to 97 of the 1929 Inpex list 
the items for last year. 











City Held Not Liable to Contractor 
for Wrongful Directions as to How 
Building Should Be Constructed.—The 
action of Bradley vs. City of Jackson, 119 
8. 811, decided by the Mississippi Supreme 
Court, was brought to recover damages 
sustained by contractors through —as 
claimed by them—being required by the 
city authorities to erect certain concrete 
piers for a building in a defective manner. 
The suit was ordered dismissed on the 
grounds that any wrong committed by the 
municipal authorities in this regard in- 
volved an exercise of governmental func- 
tions, exempting the city from liability; 
and that the contractors could not rely 
upon unlawful demands made by the mu- 
ricipal officers, because not bound to 
comply with them. In the course of its 
opinion, the court said: 


“A municipality, in the exercise of its 
police powers, acts in a governmental and 
not in a private capacity, and is not liable 
for torts [wrongs] committed by its of- 
ficers and agents in attempting to carry 
out and enforce its ordinances and other 


regulations adopted by it in pursuance of 
such powers. caea 
“In the establishment and regulation of 
schools, hospitals, poorhouses, fire depart- 
ments, jails, workhouses, and police sta- 
tions, municipalities act in their govern- 
mental capacity. There seems to be prac- 
tically no conflict in the authorities to 
that effect; and it also appears from the 
authorities to be equally well settled that 
municipalities, in the adoption and en- 
forcement of ordinances and regulations 
for the prevention of the destruction of 
property by fire or flood, and the manner 
and the character of the construction of 
buildings, act in their governmental ca- 
pacity, and not in their private capacity. 
All such ordinances and regula- 
tions, however, must be reasonable, other- 
wise they will be void and non-enforce- 
able; and the question of their reason- 
ableness is a judicial question. ‘ae 
“Appellants did not have to yield to the 
demands of appellee’s officers and agents, 
if such demands were without authority 
of law. They should have stood on their 
rights, and, if necessary, tested them in 
the courts. Appellants were under no 
more obligation to yield to the demands 
of appellee, if such demands were unlaw- 
ful, than one private individual would be 
obligated to yield to the unlawful de- 
mands of another private individual.” 


A Town Held Not to Have Acquired 
a Private Lane as a Public Street.—A 
town sued to recover the cost of laying 
a sidewalk along a lane, but was defeated 
by the abutting property owner on the 
ground that the lane was her private prop- 
erty and had never been acquired by the 
town for public use. The municipality un- 
successfully relied upon a contention that 
there had been a dedication of the way 
to public use. It was held that the fact 
that an engineer in making a town plat 
indicated the lane as a public street was 
not sufficient to show that the abutting 
property owner had made a dedication to 
public use or that the town had accepted 
any such intended dedication. (Town of 
Pineville vs. Ball, 119 So. 738.) Said the 
Louisiana Court of Appeals in passing 
upon this case: 

“The only three ways by which a mu- 
nicipal corporation may acquire private 
property for public streets are by expro- 
priation [condemnation], purchase, or 
dedication. 

“That a municipal corporation may ac- 
quire property for use as a public street 
by dedication, and that no formal act of 
dedication is necessary to complete title, 
is settled beyond question. 

“Where a property owner, without pro- 
test or objection, permits a passageway 
over his property to be used by the pub- 
lic as a street, and, without protest or ob- 
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is its own Tire problem 


Different trucks have different jobs to do. Todo its own 

and to make the most money for its owner 
every truck needs the right type of tire for its duty 
The right tire for every truck job is in the Goodyear 
Truck Tire line. Every Goodyear Truck Tire is de 
signed 


and built with an experienced eye to the load 
the speed, and the traffic and road conditions 


\round excavation projects, for example, where 
““traction’’ means gripping power extended far up on 
the sidewalls as well as on the tread, the right tire is 
etainie the meu ¢ dvear Dump Track Pne 
certainly the new Goodyear umf ruc neumatic 


Where the duty calls for operation at close to passen- 
rer car speed, Goodyear Cord Truck and Bus Tires re- 


spond with the tractive power of the All-Weather Tread 
and the body vitality of Goodyear Supertwist Cord 


For hauling building materials, oil distribution, food 
delivery, intra-city moving, etc., Goodyear Super 
Cushion Tires combine extra cushion and long mileage 
life with the gripping traction of the famous All- 
Weather Tread 

And where heavy loads are to be moved by slow, short 
hauls on city streets, the right tire equipment is the 
powerful, cushioning Goodyear All-Weather Heavy 
Duty Cushion. 

Expert Goodyear Truck Tire Dealers are at your com- 


mand for consultation on the right type and size of 
Goodyears for each vehicle in your fleet. 
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jection, permits a municipal corporation, 
in the exercise of its corporate capacity, 
to possess and assume dominion and 
ownership thereof for and on behalf of 
the public, and with public funds lay out, 
grade, and maintain it as a public street, 
to the knowledge of the landowner, he will 
be presumed to have intended to dedicate 
the property to the municipality for use 
of the public, and will not be heard to say 
that it is not a public street. The intent 
to dedicate to public use is one of fact, 
and may be inferred from circumstances.” 


Ineligibility of a Deputy Clerk Held 
Not to Vitiate His Official Acts.—The 
principle that one in actual possession of 
a municipal office, not being a usurper, 
may bind the municipality by his official 
acts, although he may not have been 
eligible to the office or legally chosen, was 
applied by the Wisconsin Supreme Court 
in the case of State vs. Kalk, 223 N. W. 
83 


Defendant, as city clerk of Sheboygan 
Falls, resisted a proceeding to compel him 
to*transmit a record of assessment pro- 
c@edings to the clerk of the circuit court 
Oh an appeal, on the ground that service 
of a statutory notice of appeal was in- 
sufficient because made upon defendant’s 
deputy, and that the deputy was not a 
legal incumbent of the office, being a 
minor. 

Recognizing the distinction between 2 
“de jure” officer—one holding office under 
strict legal requirements—and a “de 
facto” officer—one in office and properly 
regarded as the incumbent, although ir- 
regularly there—the Supreme Court de- 
clared: 

“While Demand [the deputy city clerk] 
cannot be considered as a de jure deputy 
city clerk, this does not, however, pre- 
vent, on that score alone, his being con- 
sidered a de facto deputy, whose acts 
bind the city clerk and the city. 

“Tt may be noted in passing that 
the city had appointed the same minor 
cashier of one of its important depart- 
ments, and was accepting his services in 
the collection of its revenues. 

“The trial court was correct in the 
ruling that minority was not a legal im- 
pediment to Demand’s acting as a de 
facto deputy city clerk. It had been re- 
peatedly held that a minor even though 
he may not be eligible to the office itself 
(other than a judicial one), whose func- 
tions he may assume to perform, may, 
nevertheless, the other requisites being 
present, be a de facto officer. He may act 
as assistant superintendent of streets 
(Page v. Mintzer, 42 Cal. App. 694, 698, 
184 P. 690).” 


Ordinance Licensing Master Elec- 
tricians Sustained as Proper Exercise of 
Police Power.—In upholding an ordinance 
of the city of Perth Amboy, providing for 
the examination and registration of master 
electricians, the New Jersey Supreme 
Court said in the case of Becker vs. Pick- 
ersgill, 143 Atl. 859: 

“The application and use of electricity 
for locomotion, heating, lighting, and for 
other utilities, both public and private, 


a 
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and especially in the installation of the 
electric wires in public buildings, stores, 
and private dwellings, are essential fac- 
tors to be taken into account on the ques- 
tion of the legal propriety of a police 
regulation to the end, to prevent in- 
competent persons from exercising, with- 
out due authorization, a business or oc- 
cupation fraught with danger to the pub- 
lic safety, health, and general welfare. It 
is a matter of general history of the use 
of electrical power that there is much 
greater hazard of injury to life, limb, and 
property, as a result of the use and ap- 
plication of electricity in the hands of the 
ignorant than there otherwise would hav 
been if only those who are skilled in the 
work were intrusted with the task.” 


Statute Held to Authorize Kansas 
Cities to Issue Bonds to Pay Part of 
Cost of Subway Under Railroad Tracks. 
—In the case of State vs. Atherton, 273 
Pac. 905, the Kansas Supreme Court is- 
sued a writ compelling the governing 
body of Emporia to issue bonds to pay 
one-third the cost of constructing a sub- 
way under the tracks of a railway com- 
pany operating through that city. A de- 
fense unsuccessfully interposed to the pro- 
ceeding was that there was no statutory 
authority for expenditure of municipal 
funds for such purpose. The court finds 
that section 14-406 of the Kansas Statutes 
confers that power on cities of the second 
class, to which Emporia belongs. Appar- 
ently, this was a friendly suit to deter- 
mine the power of the city to issue sub- 
way bonds, in view of a somewhat con- 
fused state of legislation bearing on th: 
point. 

As supporting the power in question, 
the court remarks: 

“A city of the second class may desire 
to have a subway constructed under rail- 
road tracks within the city at a certain 
place much to its advantage. The situa- 
tion may be such that it would be un- 
reasonable to ask the railway company 
to construct the subway at that place and 
pay all the expense thereof.” 

Presumption of Validity of Local 
Assessments Is Rebuttable.—Concerning 
judicial review of assessments and re- 
assessments for local improvements, the 
Minnesota Supreme Court said in the 
case of Meyer, 223 N. W. 135: 

“The argument for the city overrates 
the effect of the reassessment and attaches 
thereto elements of infallibility which it 
did not possess. True, it was a legislative 
act, accompanied by all the usual sustain- 
ing presumption of validity. Such an 
assessment or reassessment expresses 
‘legislative judgment’ that the property is 
specially benefited to the extent of the 
assessment. But even though the 
proceeding is largely legislative in char- 
acter, it must not violate the constitu- 
tional prohibition against the taking of 
private property for public purposes with- 
out just compensation. Charging private 
property with a lien for a public improve- 
ment to an amount beyond the benefits 
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received by the property would be such a 
taking. Allegation and proof that 
such is the effect raise a judicial question, 
upon which the legislative action is not 
final and which when properly presented 
the courts must consider on its merits 
The presumption of the validity of the 
legislative action under review is weighty 
but rebuttable.” 


Lands Not Assessable for Trunk 
Sewers Beyond Accruing Benefits.— 
Where trunk sewers are constructed so 
near given land that its market value is 
enhanced, the land may be assessed an 
amount not exceeding such enhanced 
value, holds the Minnesota Supreme 
Court in the case of Belt Line, Phalen, 
and Haxel Park Sewer Assessment, 222 
N. W. 522. 


Construction of a Through Boulevard 
Held to Be a Diversion of Land from 
Park Purposes.—An application for an 
injunction to restrain the Commissioners 
of Lincoln Park, Chicago, from erecting 
an embankment and boulevard across 
premises acquired as an addition to the 
park, was held to state a cause of action, 
in the case of Robbins vs. Commissioners, 
164 N. E. 10. 

The lands in question were acquired by 
deeds from private owners and under 
grant by the state of submerged lands for 
park purposes. Holding that the projected 
improvement would constitute a departure 
from purposes, the Illinois Court 
said, in part: 


those 


“A park is defined as ‘a piece of ground 
in a city or village set apart for ornament 
or to afford the benefit of air, exercise or 
amusement.’ 


“The averment in the bill that the com- 
missioner propose to build across the sub- 
merged lands, when so filled, an elevated 
structure which will interfere with the 
use of such lands for park purposes as con- 
templated in the act and will result in in- 
jury to the property rights of the land 
owners, is sufficient, if true, to authorize 
the granting of the relief prayed in the 
bill. 


“The park purposes for which such sub- 
merged lands are held are those which 
may be enjoyed by the public generally. 
The right to enjoy such lands as a park 
goes to all lands submerged when filled, 
and while the commissioners may con- 
struct pleasure driveways through this 
park, it seems evident from the allega- 
tions of the bill that the commissioners 
propose to build a highway or boulevard 
that will not from other 
parts of the park. The allegations of the 
bill, if true, show that the boulevard is to 
be constructed at a grade which will not 
admit of its general use in getting to and 
from different portions of the park as 4 
pleasure drive through such territory.” 
The commissioners “have been given by 
the act a right to construct such a boule- 
vard at the water boundary of their en- 
largement but not to appropriate the 
lands for a through boulevard which di- 
vides the park and prevents its free use 
by the public.” 
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1-TON TRUCK 


at the lowest ine 
ever put on a 


Dodge L-ton truck 


a new 


THE AMERICAN CITY 


ANNOUNCING 


SOLD BY 


A new Dodge Brothers Truck now 
takes its place in a line already un- 
usually complete. It is typically 
Dodge in the way it will work and the 
way it will earn .... a remarkable 
chassis value at $745, the lowest 
price at which a Dodge 1-ton truck 
has ever sold. 


Take a trial trip—with you at the 
wheel. Test it for speed, power, 
safety, driving ease and riding com- 
fort. Lift the hood and inspect the 
sturdy, modern engine. Note the rug- 
ged frame, axles and springs. Give 
due importance to the quick, quiet, 
sure hydraulic 4-wheel brakes. 


Let us show you the truck complete 
with body you need. Stand back and 
admire its good looks. Picture your 
name on its sides. 


You can put one of these 1-ton trucks 
to work—safe in the knowledge that 


DopDGeE BROTHERS 
TRUCKS © 


MOTORS 


DODGE 





CHASSIS F. O. B. DETROIT 


it will carry your loads dependably 
and at a surprisingly low cost per 
mile, per trip, per year. 


Let us prove these statements. Have 
one of these exceptional workers join 
forces with your other business-build- 
ing and profit-earning investments. 


PRICES 
MERCHANTS EXPRESS—109" wheelbase (4-cyl.) . $ 525 
COMMERCIAL TRUCK—124’ wheelbase (4-cyl.) . 675 
COMMERCIAL TRUCK—124" wheelbase (6-cyl.) . 775 
1-TON—133" wheelbase (4-cyl.) . . ....-. 745 
1-TON—133" wheelbase (6-cyl.) . . . . .. . 845 
1-TON—140" wheelbase (6-cyl.) Heavy Duty . . . 1065 
1'4-TON—150" wheelbase (6-cyl.) . . . . . . . 1345 
1'4-TON—165" wheelbase (6-cyl.) . . . . .. . 1415 
2-TON—150" wheelbase (6-cyl.) . . . .... 1515 
2-TON—165" wheelbase (6-cyl.) . . . . ... 1585 
3-TON—135" wheelbase (6-cyl.) . . . . . 1745 
3-TON—165° wheelbase (6-cyl.) . . . . 1775 
3-TON—185" wheelbase (6-cyl.) . . . . .. - 1845 


BROTHERS 


Chassis f. o. b. Detroit 


CHRYSLER 


PRODUCT 


DEALERS 
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MUNICIPAL AND CIVIC PUBLICATIONS 


Orders for books reviewed in this department wil! be filled promptly by THE AMERICAN CITY 


ee 
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Pamphlets, reports 
and all other publications should be ordered direct from addresses given. Prices do not include postage unless so stated. 











American 
Edited by Harlean James, Executive Secretary, 


Civic Annual, 1929. Vol. I— 


American Civic Association. 
Association, Union Trust Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 290 pp. $3. 

After twenty-five years of continuous ser- 
vice in the promotion of outdoor beauty and 
the civic improvement of town and city, the 
American Civic Association is finally realizing 
one of its early ambitions—to publish an an- 
nual progress report covering these fields. 
The quarter century has been one of rapid 
development in the planning and zoning of 
cities and has witnessed the substantial be- 
ginnings of a broader land planning based on 
sound economic, social, and scientific consid- 
erations. The work of the Association has 
been responsive to every advance made; hence, 
the first American Civic Annual is a notable 
record. 

The material is presented under the broad 
divisions of ‘‘The Nation,’’ ‘‘The Federal 
City,’’ ‘‘Regional Progress,’’ ‘‘The States,’’ 
and ‘‘In the Cities and Towns.’’ Under these 
heads, or their subdivisions, are groups of ar- 
ticles by authors prominently identified in al- 
most every case with the achievement reported. 
Under progress in states, there is a symposium 
on the new subject of roadside planning, and 
America’s new cities claim appropriate atten- 
tion in a group of articles. In an introduc- 
tion, Frederick A. Delano, the Association's 
president, tells what the Association is and of 
the services it performs; and there is appended 
a ‘‘Who'’s Who in Civic Achievements.’’ This 
includes names of individual and elected mem- 
bers of the Association, with brief statements 
of their contributions to this field. It is be- 
lieved that this register will bring about a 
wider recognition of the hitherto too-little 
noticed civic service, and in turn stimulate in- 
formed civic action. 


American Civic 


An of the Government of Trenton, 
N. J.—By H. W. Dodds, Professor of Politics, 
Princeton University; Editor, National Municipal 
Review. This is an 84-page pamphlet reprint 
of a series of articles which appeared in the 
Trenton Evening Times, June 20 to July 5, 1929. 
The newspaper's purpose in planning the 
series was to show whether or not the city 
government is wisely and economically ad- 
ministered under the present City Commission, 
and how the government compares with that 
of similar cities. Articles are included on 
such subjects as taxation, sources of revenue, 
financial procedure, and the administration 
and activities of the various departments, and 
there is a final article on ‘‘Planning Ahead.’ 
The series is broadly significant as represnt- 
ing the method used by an expert on municipal 
affairs in evaluating a particular city’s current 
conditions. (Apply to Trenton Times News- 
papers, Trenton, N. J.) 


A Survey of General Civic Conditions of 
Colorado Cities—-By Edison H. Cramer, 
Assistant Secretary, Colorado League of Muni- 
cipalities. A 42-page pamphlet containing 
information on all cities of the state of 2,000 
population or over and on practically every 
phase of municipal activity. One of the 
primary purposes of the survey was to record 
the relative efficiency of the various local ad- 


ministrations. Comparative ranking charts are 
shown. Only seven of the most important 
services, however, representing those the 


amount and cost of which could be most 
accurately compared, were used as a basis for 
the charts. The League made a similar study, 
with comparative tabulations, in 1923, and the 
results are here presented again and in con- 
nection with the new information. (Apply to 
Colorado League of Municipalities, Boulder, 
Colo.) 


International Airports.-By Stedman _ S&S. 


Hanks, Lieut.-Col., Air Corps Reserve. The 
Ronald Press Company, New York. 1929. 
195 pp. $5.00. 

With European airport development as a 


background, Colonel Hanks in this enlightening 
volume considers some of the problems of air- 
port construction now confronting American 
municipalities. While aviation has made amas- 
ing progress in this country since Lindbergh's 
trans-Atlantic flight, we still have much to 
learn from Europe in that field—especially in 
regard to satisfactory airport facilities. The 
author made a prolonged tour of European 
airports for the purpose of learning in just 
what ways their experience might prove of 
value to airport architects and engineers in 
the United States. 

In his opening chapter Colonel Hanks tells 
of Tempelhof airport at Berlin, Le Bourget 
near Paris, the famous Croydon Field at Lon- 
don, and others of importance across the 
Atlantic. Attention is called in the introduc 
tion, to the fact that the subsidy policy fol- 
lowed in Europe has unquestionably been 
responsible for the passenger air lines there 
forging ahead of our own. Emphasis is also 
given to the effort in Europe to design airport 
buildings of pleasing architecture, using stone, 
concrete and brick materials which give them 
an air of permanency. In contrast, the author 
finds that too many of the airport structures 
in this country are being designed with little 
regard to architectural beauty and often re- 
semble factory buildings rather than passenger 
terminals. 

Other airport subjects of interest discussed 
in this book are the opportunities for sub- 
stantial revenue to the airport from supplying 
recreational facilities and other adjuncts of the 
modern resort; an outline of an ideal airport, 


combining the best features of successful 
American and European practice; a typical 
airport profit and loss statement; and inter- 
national air commerce regulations. A number 


of effective illustrations and charts add to the 
interest and value of the book. 


Comparative Analyses of 1929 Budgets for 
Cities of Two Population Groups, New York 
State. 1928 Tax Rates and Assessed Valua- 
tion of New York State Cities.—Reports No. 
617 and 818 of the New York State Bureau 
of Municipal Information present, respectively, 
comparative analyses of the budgets of cities 
of less than 10,000 population and of cities 
having a population of 35,000 to 50,000. 
Total appropriations, per capita appropria- 
tions and the percentage of the total budget 
for each service are included, also the total 
estimated revenues, and the total amount to 
be raised by taxation. Report No. 2309, 
giving tax rates and assessed valuation for 
all cities and shows the amount of increase 


or decrease since 1927. (Apply to the Bu- 
reau, City Hall, Albany, N. Y.) 
Nutrition and Health, with Twenty Sug- 


gested Lessons for Nutrition Classes.—By 
Helen Rich Baldwin, B.S. This is the sixth 
edition of a book of which more than 125,000 
copies have been distributed since its first 
appearance in 1924. ‘‘There are rules of the 
game of health,’’ says Dr. James A. Tobey 
in his introduction, and the chapters that 
follow deal with the chiefest of these, the 
avoidance of malnutrition. What is the ex- 
tent of malnutrition, and how may the teacher 
best fight it! How should a health program 
be started, and how should the nutrition be 


ecnducted?! How should hot school lunches 
be managed, and what foods served! All 
these important questions and others are 
adequately answered. Illustrated 106 pp 


(Apply to The Borden Co., 
New York.) 


Borden Building, 


The Story of Water Supply.-By Hope Hol- 
way. Harper & Bros., New York. 19239. 188 
PP. 25 

As the wife of an engineer and virtually ana 
engineer herself, Mrs. Holway has given in her 
book not only the drama and romance of the 
story of water-supply, but the basic facts of 
engineering in its relation to water-supply to- 
day. She traces the progress of water from 
rainfall to the flow from a faucet. and no one 
who reads this fascinating account will ever 
ignore the importance of water as a factor in 
modern life. She tells something of the his- 
tory, of the engineering feats of the Romans, 
of medieval days with their lack of knowledge, 
of the gradual increase in understanding of 
the essential importance of pure water to 
health and progress and increase of popula 
tion. The book is one of the City and Coun- 
try Series published by Harper and is illus- 
trated with interesting black and white draw- 
ings and a frontispiece in color. 


Pire Departments in New Jersey Municipali- 
ties.—-Reports 249-253, inclusive, of the 
Bureau of Municipal Information, New Jersey 
State League of Municipalities, July, 1929, 
form a detailed statistical record of municipal 
fire-fighting resources in that state, fire pre- 


vention work, costs of fire services, etc. They 
are entitled as follows: No. 249, ‘‘Number 
and Titles of Fire Fighting Forces in New 
Jersey, 1929, 5 pp.; No. 250, ‘‘Salaries Paid 
in Fire Departments,’’ 3 pp.; No. 251, ‘‘Fire 
Apparatus,’’ 6 pp.; No. 252, ‘‘Fire Depart- 
ments—Hours of Duty, Vacations, Supplies, 
and Fire Alarm Systems,’’ 3 pp.; No. 253, 
‘*Total Appropriations, and Fire Prevention 
Work,'’ 3 pp Multigraphed. (Apply to the 
Bureau, 34 W. State St., Trenton, N. J.) 


The County Road Unit Plan.—The Bureau 
of Governmental Research of the Kansas City, 
Kansas, Chamber of Commerce, has rendered 
this 1ll-page report to the Board of Directors 
of the Chamber. The study covers particularly 


the relative amounts of revenues available un- 
der various applications of the county road 
unit plan approved by the commissioners of 
Wyandotte County, wherein Kansas City is 
located, and of the old county and township 
road plan. (Apply to the Bureau, 727 Minne- 


suta Ave., Kansas City, Kan.) 


A Second Report on Waste Disposal by In- 


cineration._-A 53-page mimeographed report 
(No. 112) of the Detroit Bureau of Govern 
irental Research, prepared at the request of 


the Detroit Commissioner of Public Works. It 


is by Harrington Place, engineer, and is an 
amplification of Report No. 101 of January, 
1928. It considers the economic, sanitary and 
esthetic advantages of incineration, and inci 
dentally presents complete data on motor car 
maintenance in connection with garbage col 
lection May, 1929. 50¢ (Apply to the 
Bureau, 51 Warren Avenue West, Detroit.) 


Street Cleaning, Rubbish, Ashes, Garbage 
and Snow Collection, Removal and Disposal in 
the City of Philadelphia, 1929.—-A 


multi 


graphed pamphlet of 14 pages by A. M. Soby, 
Chief of the Bureau of Street Cleaning, De- 
partment of Public Works, Philadelphia, de 
scribing the organization for the work indi- 


eated by the title, and the methods of collec 
tion and disposal. (Apply to the author.) 


Municipal Refuse Material in the City of 
Philadelphia, 1929.—-A multigraphed pamphlet 
of 17 pages by A. M. Soby, Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Street Cleaning, Department of Public 
Works, Philadelphia, describing the character 


and quantity of refuse material collected by the 
(Apply to the author.) 


city 
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One of the 
oo 
GENERAL MOTORS 
TRUCKS in the service 
of the COUNTY ROAD 
COMMISSIONERS, 
Oakland County, Mich. 











“Hi 
ERE’S an interesting 


work-picture showing one of the 
fifty General Motors Trucks in 
the service of Oakland County,” 
writes Luther D. Allen, Chairman, 
BOARD of COUNTY ROAD Com- 
MISSIONERS, Oakland County, 
Michigan. 

**These General Motors Trucks 
have built up an impressive rec- 
ord in the service of this County 
—from the standpoint of low 
operating and maintenance cost, 
work-capacity, work-speed and 
years of efficient service. 


“Their daily work capacity 
has been particularly gratifying 
to us. For example, this Buick- 
powered model (photo above) 
will do almost twice as much 












work as we used to get out 
of the older type of slow, pon- 
derous vehicle. This is because 
of the smooth, effortless speed 
under load that the power plant 
delivers, the ease with which the 





This BIG BRUTE- 
powered model K-52 
General Motors Truck 
M is used by the Commis- 

sion for work on gravel 

roads. It is equipped with 

a 3-yard body and underbody hoist. 


¢,.. Will Do 
Almost Twice 
As Much Work 
as the otder type 


THE AMERICAN CITY 





of Truck! 


Wg ts 


truck can be maneuvered, and 
its day-in and day-out efficiency. 

“Yes, sir, it’s a pleasure to tell 
you about the unusually fine per- 
formance that General Motors 
Trucks have delivered during the 
eight years this County has been 
using them almost exclusively.”” 





This BUICK-powered model T-42B is 
used by the Commission in delivering 
gasoline to their outlying garages. 
The tank has a capacity of 700 gallons. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY, Pontiac, Michigan 
Vation-wide service and sales-representation: Factory Branches, Distributors, and Dealers, in 1500 principal cities and towns 


Time payments financed through Y. M. A. C. plan, at lowest available rates f 


ALWAYS INVESTIGATE 





WHAT GENERAL MOTORS HAS BEFORE 


You BUY 


During September we hope you will remember to mention Tae American City 
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Roadside Development.—By J. M. Bennett. 
Land Economics Series, Edited by Richard T. 
Ely. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
1929. 280 pp. $5.00. 

Mr. Bennett, active in road design and con- 
struction since 1919, in 1922 began the road- 
side development work for the Wayne County 
Board of Park Commissioners on its now 
famous parkway program. His practical ex- 
perience in that pioneer project, plus extensive 
study of such development and its possibilities 
everywhere, makes this manual of procedure— 
a first work on a comparatively new subject— 
a useful handbook for municipal forester and 
road official, park commissioner, and subdi- 
vider. 

The book gives adequate evidence of a newly 
arrived-at public policy for the development of 
the entire roadway right-of-way, and shows 
that such development is profitable to the com- 
munity at large, the abutting property owner 
and the user of roads. Municipal and civic 
organization executives, as well as those listed 
above, will therefore find it suggestive reading. 

Roadside development is no mere planting 
of rose vines along the right-of-way. So much 
a first glance at the table of contents makes 
apparent. The author defines the term, first 
used in the Wayne County work, as ‘‘the busi- 
ness of developing the highways for the pur- 
pose of safely increasing their practical use 
and improving the roadsides to a degree where 
Nature can step in and make them beautiful.’’ 
Commencing with the preliminary survey, and 
the development of a highway design, he con- 
tinues to discussions of appropriate choice of 
planting materials, planting, and maintenance. 
The proper location and management of public 
utilities on the right-of-way, are also discussed. 
Public comfort stations, accepted by the author 
as & roadside essential on improved highways, 
provide a valuable chapter; parkways the 
roadside developments de luxe, provide an- 
other; and final chapters on ‘‘National Prog- 
ress’’ and ‘‘Results’’ show a substantial be- 
ginning made towards improved roadsides as 
@ national achievement. An appended section 
gives the state laws on the subject. 


The Wayside Stand Review.—The campaigns 
conducted through the Art Center of New 
York last year for the improvement of wayside 
refreshment stands were productive of numer- 
ous far-reaching results. One of these was 
the discovery that the roadside merchant is, 
actually or potentially, a public-spirited, law- 
abiding citizen; another was that he is 
handling a business of great and fast-growing 
proportions. The same group that initiated 
the competitions for better roadside buildings 
now publish a monthly magazine under the 
above title devoted to the interests of the 
roadside refreshment stand operator. It re- 
ports on developments in the whole field, 
discusses problems, stresses high standards 
of attractiveness, and is, in short, a well- 
edited, well-illustrated trade journal for the 
wayside merchant. 16 pp. 15 c. per copy; 
$1 per year. (Apply to 65 E. 56th St., New 
York.) 


Hospitality De Luxe.—An address by James 
P. Taylor before the Vermont Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, in which progress in billboard 
control and in more positive forms of highway 
beautification is reviewed and women's part 
in the programs shown. A challenge is sounded 
to organized women in Vermont to express 
the state’s hospitality to outsiders in appro- 
priately landscaped roadsides. 6 pp., 9 by 12. 
(Apply to author, Vermont State Chamber of 
Commerce, St. Albans, Vt.) 


A Study of Municipal and County Regula- 
tions for Subdivision Control.—Planning Com- 
missions throughout the country are adopting 
platting regulations to facilitate the control of 
land subdivision. In a 6-page article in the 
July issue of City Planning (quarterly), How- 
ard K. Menhinick presents the first instalment 
of a two-part review of a large group of such 
restrictions now in force in cities and counties. 
(Part 2 will appear in October.) The material 
is in the form of notes from the Harvard Field 
Study, and since this study is fact-finding in 
nature, no critical evaluation of regulations is 
made, nor are particulars given of cities and 
counties having similar regulations. The mag- 
azine is 75c per copy. (Apply to 9 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass.) 
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The Gold Coast and the Slum.—By Harvey 
W. Zorbaugh. University of Chicago Socio- 
logical Series. University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, Ill. 1929. 300 pp. $3.00. 

This is a ‘‘picture of highlights and 
shadows, of vivid contracts not only between 
old and new, between native and foreign, but 
between wealth and poverty, vice and re- 
spectability, conventional and bohemian, lux- 
ury and toil."" Chicago’s Near North Side 
extends from the ‘‘Gold Coast’’ on the lake 
front to ‘‘Little Hell’’ on the river. Of this 
area of a mile and a half in length and a scant 
half-mile in width, where 90,000 people of 30 
or more nationalities live, the author gives in- 
timate, and at times, terrible account. 

The book is a brilliant example of the new, 
objective social investigation, with the purpose 
of opening new approaches and suggesting new 
directions towards a solution rather than at- 
tempting a solution. 

City planners, students of population trends, 
and students of the newer forms and methods 
of city government such as the city manager 
plan, and research bureaus, have better under 
stood the phenomena involved than have social 
workers, Mr. Zorbaugh shows. They will con- 
tribute increasingly in the great changes im- 
pending in such areas, changes that will come 
through the growing realization that the city 
may be taught to act as a whole—not through 
the old political machinery, but through 
scientifically utilizing the inevitable trends of 
city growth. Vision, social responsibility and 
wealth will greatly contribute, and the Gold 
Coast—which has been shown to be the one 
element which can think for the city as a 
whole—will doubtless play its important part. 


Community Civics and Rural Life.—By 
Arthur W. Dunn. Revised edition, 1929. D. 
C. Heath & Co., Boston. Illustrated. X+507 
pp. $1.48. 

The rural student of civics finds in 
volume instruction, in terms of his own ex- 
perience, that makes plain the interdependence 
of country and city. He learns that even 
national and international life have a com- 
munity character comparable in functions and 
relationships to the methods of securing the 
common good of his own neighborhood. This 
is not merely a textbook; it presents ideas 
and interprets them, with examples of their 
practical use, and stimulates the pupil to 
demonstrate the working of these ideas within 
his own experience and from a study of facts 
and conditions surrounding him. 


this 


Community Civics for City Schools.—By 
Arthur W. Dunn. Revised edition, 1928. D. 
C. Heath & Co., Boston. Illustrated. X-+578 
pp. $1.48. 

Shortly before his death in 1927, the author 
revised the text of this book, originally written 
immediately following the World War. It is 
unfortunate that in the new edition, published 
in 1928, the publishers did not also bring 
the illustrations up to date. Contrasting views 
are shown of a street corner in Washington, 
‘‘a generation ago and at present’’; but 
conspicuous in the ‘‘at present’’ picture is 
a huge sign, ‘‘Save Food.’’ Another view 
shows a women’s life-saving corps in action 
in San Francisco—in garments which appar- 
ently have waxed not old with the passing 
of many years. And traffic regulation on 
Fifth Avenue, New York, is visualized for 
1929 as being controlled by a type of traffic 
tower discarded in 1923. Nevertheless, this 
volume, like the one on ‘‘Community Civics 
and Rural Life,’’ is to be highly comended 
as an intelligent handling of a vast amount 
of material in a way that actually trains for 
citizenship. 


Where City Planning and Housing Meet.— 
By Harold 8S. Buttenheim, Editor, Tue 
American Crry. A paper presented at the 
National Conference on City Planning, Buffalo, 
N. Y., May, 1929 (See THe Amenican Ciry, 
July, 1929, p. 171) and available in the form 
of a 7-page reprint from the National Muni- 
cipal Review, August, 1929. ‘‘Their meeting 
places are so numerous and of such public 
concern as to merit much greater attention 
than they have heretofore had from municipal 
and civic leaders.’’ Some of these are 
enumerated and discussed. (Apply to Tue 
American City, 443 Fourth Ave., New York.) 
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Character Building 
By Kenneth L. Heaton. 
Publications 
University 
1929. 


bh Recreation._— 
University of Chicago 
in Religious Education Series. 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, Il. 
230 pp. $1.75. 

This work has been especially prepared as 
a textbook for standard religious training 
schools. As suggested by the title it deals ex- 
tensively with receational programs as directed 
toward character development. To make it 
valuable for use by more advanced students 
and already experienced leaders, the author 
has added especially prepared study outlines. 
Chapter II, for instance, one of the most in- 
teresting contributions to the whole subject, is 
devoted to case studies of boys and girls in 
recreational activities. For it, there is an ad- 
vance-study section appended in which are 
given analyses of the values involved in the 
various individual cases. There are chapters 
on community recreation programs, boys’ and 
girls’ clubs, athletic and gymnastic activities, 
etc., and lists of tests and requirements lead- 
ing to certificates of proficiency for boys and 
girls of different ages. 


A Playground Handbook for Chamber of 
Commerce Executives._—-By Gardner S. Rogers, 
Assistant Manager, Civic Development De- 
partment, United States Chamber of Commerce. 
This is a 72-page publication planned to 
meet a demand for information on recreation 
areas It presents the advantages of a com- 
prehensive playground system, the procedure 
which has proved successful in acquiring such 


a system, and certain major details relative 
to design and equipment, with a classified 
bibliography The chapter devoted to the 
types of playgrounds desirable for a com 
munity is of especial interest. Its illustra- 


tions include suggestive layouts by the author, 
who is a city planner as well as a civic or- 
ganization executive. The chapter on adminis- 
tration will answer questions such as inevitably 


arise when recreation organization is antici- 


pated. (Apply to Civic Development Depart- 
ment, U. S. Chamber of Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D. C. If more than 5 copies are or- 


dered, the price is 15¢ per copy.) 


Public Recreation Facilities—The August 
issue of Playground and Recreation is devoted 
to ‘‘an analysis of construction and operation 
costs of selected facilities in sixty American 
cities,’’ the facilities including outdoor swim- 
ming pools, bathing beaches, wading pools, 
tennis courts, field houses, playground shelters, 
athletic fields, baseball backstops, and winter 
sports areas. The material has been compiled 
by the Playground and Recreation Association 
in response to a growing demand from park 
and recreation authorities for definite infor- 
mation relative to costs and construction of 
such features, for which there is a great and 
growing demand. The tabular analyses under 
each head contain a great variety of statistical 
information. They are in each case preceded 
by a general discussion of the particular fa- 


cility. The whole is splendidly illustrated 
with photographs, plans, and_ architect's 
drawings. 96 pp. 450¢c. (Apply to Play- 


ground and Recreation Association of America, 
315 Fourth Ave., New York.) 


Covered Lawn Tennis Courts.—An article 
of this title in The Sportsman, July, 1929, 
describes a new building designed by Gavin 
Hadden, C.E., of New York City, and recently 
completed at the Country Club, Brookline, 
Mass. Two major problems of indoor courts 
are satisfactorily managed in the building: the 
diffusion of natural and artificial light, and 
the achievement of a maximum overhead space 
while keeping the building at a practical height 
Illustrated. (Apply to Gavin Hadden, 607 
Fifth Avenue, New York.) 


Municipal Golf Courses in the United States. 
—The 1929 issue of this annual directory is 
a 30-page publication evidencing more and 
better public links the country over. Two 
hundred and forty-eight municipal courses are 
shown to be in operation in 170 cities, and 
statistical information given shows many new 
developments of a substantial character. 


(Apply to Public Links Section, U. 8. Golf 
New York.) 


Association, 110 East 42nd St., 
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CRAWLER. 


The Winter Job! 


NOW clearance will soon sup- 

plant summer’s maintenance 
work and in this modern day of 
heavy, year ‘round traffic the job dare 
not be slighted. Drifted roads and 
snow-heaped streets are hazards to 
public welfare and killers of winter 
business that simply must be 


controlled. 


Throughout the snow belt you will find 
Cletrac Crawler Tractors foremost in the big 
ob of snow removal, both out on the high- 
ways and on city streets, Their extraordi- 
nary power, positive traction and fast travel 
make them the perfect power units for this 
work. Practically every standard make of 
snow plow is designed specifically for use 
with Cletrac—ready for instant attachment 
at the first warning of “blizzard on the way.” 


Write for the story of Cletrac and 
its heroic work in snow fighting. 


THE CLEVELAND 


TRACTOR CO. 


19326 Euclid Ave. 


Do you mention Toe American City when writing? 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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Public School Plant Program.—By Arthur 
B. Moehlman, Professor of Administration and 
Supervision, School of Education, University 
of Michigan. Rand McNally & Company, New 
York. 1929. XVI+405 pp. $3.00. 

To develop a plan for analyzing the condi- 
tions governing the need and the possibility 
of an adequate school plant in any given 
community, using the taxpayers’ money to 
the best advantage, is the purpose of this 
book, which is the third of the author's series 
dealing with public school administration prob- 
lems. The first three chapters take the reader 
and the student of education to a point where 
he is able to view the school plant problems 
as a whole because he sees what a satisfactory 
and efficient educational program must accom- 
plish, and understands how a school superin- 
tendent must go to work to study the situation. 
He is then taught to analyze the present 
school plant as to the factors involved: policies 
adopted; physical characteristics; spacing 
standards; location; site; present use; future 
demands; additions and remodeling; and time 
of replacement. The ultimate plant is then 
considered, keeping in mind the problems of 
future requirements; the best disposal of the 
present plant; the best location of new centers 
for immediate or future needs; and the rate 
of achievement—the annual plant program; and 
studying carefully the many factors affecting 
these problems. What the program will cost 
and how to pay for it comes next—above all, 
how to tell the people about it, convincingly. 
Part II of this volume deals with the execution 
of the program. Many tables, diagrams, and 
forms for tabulating data are given, and 
bibliographies to stimulate independent work. 


County Management.—A pamphlet of 46 
quarto pages, by Wylie Kilpatrick, Associate 
Research Professor, University of Virginia. 
It is divided into three parts: I, The Heritage 


of the County; II, Developing Patterns of 
County Administration; III, The Renascent 
County. It is taken up briefly with the ex- 


periences of nine counties in Virginia and 
North Carolina as an aid to an understanding 
of the development of county management, 
this being of particular interest in Virginia 
because of the recent constitutional amendment 
perinitting newer forms of county organiza- 


tion. Single copies free on request; $2.50 in 
lots of 10. (Address Box 231, University, 
Virginia.) 


The County Jail—The report of a meeting 
of the National Committee on Prisons and 
Prison Labor (see THe American City, July, 
1929, p. 19), issued in a 20-page pamphlet, 
includes addresses by Adolph Lewisohn, Hon- 
orary President; Dr. B. L. Scott, Director, 
Pennsylvania Bureau of Restoration; Frank 
Bane, Chairman, Governor's Commission on 
Crime and Prisons, Virginia; John Kennedy, 
Vice-Chairman, New York Commission of Cor- 
rection, and Major Leroy Hodges, former Pres- 
ident, Virginia State Prison Board. It also re- 
ports details of a jail campaign launched at 
the meeting, and urges wide citizen coopera- 
tion. (Apply to the Committee, 4 West 57th 
St., New York.) 


Story of the Year.—Mayor Charles G. 
Banna, of Syracuse, N. Y., has had the co- 
operation of the officials of the School of 
Citizenship and Public Affairs of Syracuse 
University in the preparation of his annual 
report for 1928, issued under the above title. 
It is an axceptionally well-organized and 
attractively presented record of the city’s 
accomplishments and expenditures during 1928 
and its 1929 programs. It includes concrete 
suggestions to citizens for submitting con- 
structive ideas looking to improved city ser- 


vices. Amply illustrated with photographs, 
charts and graphs. 70 pp. (Apply to Mayor's 
Office.) 


Municipal Utilities, Denton, Texas.—<A 10- 
page pamphlet published by the Utilities De- 
partment of the city of Denton, containing 
brief historical, descriptive, financial and sta- 
tistical material about the municipal water 
and electric plants. It was compiled by W. 
N. Harris, City Engineer and Superintendent 
of Water, Light and Sewer Department. 
1929. (Apply to the Department.) 
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Problems in School Administration._—_By E 
E. Lindsay, Statistician of the State College 
of Washington. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 1928. XXIV + 544 pp. $2.50. 

A textbook with emphasis on fiscal and per- 
sonnel phases. The actual problems are here 
preceded by two chapters on Public School 
Finance in the United States, and State Sys- 
tems of School Finance, which give the stu- 
dent the basic information involved in under 
standing what sort of educational program can 
be secured from available financial resources, 
and what these resources are, Further infor 
mation, detailed as to particular divisions of 
the subject, is given in succeeding chapters and 
is followed in each case by practical problems 
which the student—the future school superin 
tendent—is told to solve in order to present 
his findings to his hypothetical board. Thus 
theory is combined with training in convince- 
ing the action-taking body. For example, the 
chapter on Salaries involves 19 problems, among 
which are: selecting teachers; rating the suc- 
cess of teachers; making a salary schedule; 
pension for teachers; sabbatical leave; mar- 
ried teachers; a janitors’ wage ultimatum. In 
dealing with each, a practical method must be 


outlined, presented and defended before the 
class, representing influential civic organiza 
tions. 


Ample bibliographies furnish authorita 
tive material on which to base conclusions. 


Extra-Classroom Activities—By Riverda H. 


Jordan. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York. 
302 pp. $2.50 
Dramatics, athletics, musical clubs, debat- 


ing and literary societies, school publications, 
and many other highly organized school af- 
fairs of the kind called ‘‘extra-curricular’’ 
have become indispensables of the school cur- 
riculam. The author who is Professor of 
Education in Cornell University, and a special- 
ist in these activities, here discusses their 
significance as bearing upon the whole matter 
of elementary and secondary school programs. 
He also takes up each activity separately and, 
in addition to showing its value, gives prac- 
tical suggestions as to its organization and 
conduct. Extra-classroom activities, accord- 
ing to his philosophy, play a vital part in the 
development of the individual student. They 
not only aid him in his preparation for his 
college life but aid him also in his choice of 
vocation or life work. The book certainly has 
a place on every school worker’s shelf; and, 
although such is not its primary purpose, it 
will also serve as an able ally to the commu- 
nity service official and the recreation director 
interested in bringing about a wider utiliza- 
tion of the school plant as a part of pro- 
gramming for the communal leisure-time life. 


Annual Reports, City Planning Commission, 
Providence, R. I., 1922-1928.—This 76-page, 
6-year history offers evidence, year by year, 
of a well-organized program of work. The 
material itself is organized to show the total 
numbers of projects being considered, those 
of immediate importance, and those for de- 
ferred action, with accomplishments and the 
status of current work shown. The 1928 
report reviews apparently decreased opportu- 
nities for activity by the Commission, show- 
ing this to be due to a need for reorganization 
and redefinition of some of the Commission’s 
work, for certain new legislation, and for 
closer integration of all planning schemes with 
the Whitten Highway Plan. The proposed 
Metropolitan District is described and ex- 
plained and its early formation urged. (Apply 
to John Hutchins Cady, Secretary.) 


Fertilization of Shade Trees.—-By Homer L. 
Jacobs. The continued growth of the shade 
tree industry demands more knowledge of 
fertilization under modern tree-culture 
tions. One of the most important problems 
of this hitherto little investigated field is that 
of when fertilizers should be applied. Mr. 
Jacobs here presents results of a large-scale 
experiment carried out over a two-year period 
by the Davey Tree Expert Co., of which he is 
an associate, to determine the relative merits of 
spring and fall treatment. Further published 
reports will show the results of longer-time 
treatments at the different seasons. Valuable 
information on the general subject of fer- 
tilization is included. 28 pp. (Apply to Re- 
search Dept., Davey Tree Expert Co., Kent, O.). 
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1929 Proceedings, National Paving Brick 
Manufacturers Association.—This 89-page book- 
let covers the 23d annual meeting of the Asso 
ciation, held in Washington, D. C., February 
13-15, 1929 Papers, with illustrations and 
discussion, are included on the following sub 
jects: Influence of Subgrade Support on Pave 
ment Design, by OC. A. Hogentogler; Filler for 
Brick Pavement, by R. N. Waid; Relaying Old 
Brick Pavements, by W. E. Sheddan; The 
Design of Concrete Bases for Vitrified Brick 
Pavements, by Roy M. Green; Flexible Bases 
for Vitrified Brick Pavements, by Harry F 
Harris; and Progress in Highway Development 
by W. C. Markham. (Apply to the Association 
National Press Building, Washington, D. OC.) 


The Determination of Fire Insurance Rates 
in Minnesota.—-The insurance classification of 
all municipalities in the state, and details of 
procedure through which these are established, 
are shown in a 9-page article in Minnesota 
Municrpalities, July, 1929. Three factors are 
shown to enter into the determination of rates 
the fire insurance classification of the muni 
cipality; the class of property to be insured; 
and the district in which the property is 
located. Suggestions are given in a conclud 
ing paragraph for lowering too-high rates 
(Apply to the publication, Extension Depart 
ment, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn.) 


Playland—-How it Pays!—-The Westchester 
County Park Commission is an unusual body 
with unusual accomplishments to its credit, 
accomplishments essentially civic in character, 
but spectacular, almost dazzling in their 
financial aspects. Its most recent undertaking, 
Playland, at Rye, Beach, within easy reach 
of New York City, is an adventure in large- 
scale provision of pure recreation. A 4-page 
reprint from the Survey Graphic for July, 
1929, contains an excellent illustrated account 
of this new $7,000,000 investment and the 
returns it is yielding. 30c. (Apply to the pub 
lication, 112 East 19th St., New York.) 


Au Analysis of the Generation and Distribu- 
tion of Electric Power in Minnesota.—This is 
Publication No. 28 of the League of Minnesota 
Municipalities and consists of a 10-page pam- 
phiet giving for 912 cities, villages and unin- 
corporated places the companies or other 
sources of electric power, including companies 
from which power is purchased wholesale. The 
population of the place is given and in most 
cases the number of domestic meters. June 1, 
1929. 50c. (Apply to the League, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Library, Minneapolis, Minn.) 


Chicago Traction Plan.—A booklet of 46 
pages in cloth cover, by OC. H. Wilmerding of 
Chicago. It contains ‘‘suggestions made from 
the standpoints of the public, of present se- 
curity holders and of future investors, for a 
general settlement of the traction problem.’’ 
There is included as a pocket insert a folded 


table of calculations of results expected froim 
the financial operation of the plan, carried 
through to the 54th year of its operation 
$4.00 (Apply to Brentano’s Pittsfield Bldg. 


Chicago 
St.) 


or to the author at 134 8S. La Salle 


Other Reports Received 


Burrato, N. Y.—Annual Report, 
ment, 1928. 36 pp. 


Police Depart- 


Cnicaco, Itn.—Annual Report, Fire Department, 
1928. 16 pp. 

Curcago, Itu.—Annual Report, Police Department, 
1928. 60 pp. 

Detroit, Micn.—Annual Report, Department of 
Parks and Boulevards, 1928. 32 pp 

Exw, Oxusa—‘Enid’s Airport’—a Chamber of 
Commerce report. 12 pp 


Foxt Wayne, Inp.—Annual Report, Board of Park 
Commissioners, 1928. 34 pp 

Fort Wortn, Texas.—Industrial 
trated. 32 pp. 

Kenosua, Wis.—Annual Report, 1928 


Appraisal, illus- 

54 pp 

Lovisvitz, Ky.—Annual Report, Louisville Water 
Co., 1928. 110 pp. 


MonrtreaL, Que.—Financial Statement and Assess- 
ments, Montreal Metropolitan Commission, to 
October 31, 1928. French and English. 90 pp. 











Trackson Model LH shown in operation with et ; caiiociiihien costs in road work 





Trackson Model DH equipped 
with shovel, handling dirt speedily 
and et onomically. 


Are You Picking 
the Winners This Season? 
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.\ ./ HEN time limitations or bad weather threaten your profits, you 

need equipment that will never falter—that has stamina, re- 
serve power and adaptability to meet every emergency ... You need 
a Crawler Tractor that will hold on faithfully till the job is done. 


The Trackson Model LH meets your demands for agile power and 
increased traction. Lighter in weight, it retains the standard speeds 
of the MceCormick-Deering (agricultural) tractor and turns in its 
tracks. The Model DH provides irresistible strength for heavier 
tasks, protecting profits by outstanding performance. 


For digging, moving, loading and grading, Trackson Crawlers 


save time, men and money. Adaptable to hundreds of uses, they 





Trackson Model LH with bull- 


dozer, nimbly moving dirt at less 


operating expens« 


Trackson Model 





DH with crane 
results in better work completed 
in shorter time. 


definitely increase your earning powers. 
Equal in quality, endurance and efli- 
ciency are Trackson Shovels, Loaders, 
Cranes, Bulldozers and Hoists. 


Get the facts! Write today for full 
details of how Trackson Tractor Equip- 
ment will enable you to do better work 
withgreatereconomy. Thereare Track- 
son Dealers and Distributors every- 
where. They will be glad to assist you 
in selecting just what you need. 


Trackson Company 


FULL-CRAWLERS & TRACTOR EQUIPMENT 


518 CLINTON ST. 


FULL-CRAWLERS x BULLDOZERS + 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Mention Tue American Crry—it helps. 
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LOADERS «x SHOVELS * CRANES 
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CONVENTIONS—WHEN AND WHERE 











Serremper 9-11.—Granp Junction, Cow. 

Colorado Municipal League. Annual meeting. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Don C. Sowers, University of 
Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 

Serremper 12-22.—Rome, Itaty 

International Federation for Housing and Town 
Plenning. Congress. Organizing Secretary, H. 
Chapman, 25 Bedford Row, London, W. C. 1, 
England. 

Sepremser 13-14.—Price, Uran 

State Municipal League of Utah. Annual con- 
vention. Secretary-Treasurer, William A. Fraser, 
414 City and County Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah, 
SertrmMper 16-20.—New York-ur Hupson 

Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association. 
convention. Address : 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Serremper 17-18.—Kenosna, Wis. 

American Water Works Association—Wisconsin 
Section. Annual convention. Secretary, L. A. 
Smith, Supt. Water Works, City Hall, Madison, 
Wis. 

Serremper 17-19.—CHARLOTTETOWN, 
ISLAND 

Canadian Good Roads Association. Annual 
convention. Secretary-Treasurer, George A. Mce- 
Namee, New Birks Building, Montreal, Que. 
Sepremper 17-19.—WasuinctTon, Inp. 

Municipal League of Indiana. 


Annual 
Widener 


Association, 


Prince Epwarp 


Annual conven- 


tion. Executive-Secretary, Frank G. Bates, In- 
diana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Sepremper 17-20.—Port.ann, Me. 

New England Water Works Association. An- 


nual convention. Secretary, Frank J. Gifford, 715 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 
Sepremser 20-26.—Toronto, Ont. 

American Prison Association. 
General Secretary, E. R. 
Street, New York. 


September 23-26.—Quesec, P. Q. 

American Association of Port Authorities. An- 
nual convention. Secretary, Tiley S. McChesney, 
Room 200, New Orleans Court Building, New Or- 
leans, La. 

Serremper 24-27.—PuHivapevenia, Pa. 

Illuminating Engineering Society. Annual con- 
vention. General Secretary, A. B. Oday, 29 West 
39th Street, New York. 

Sepremner 26-27.—Ariantic City, N. J. 

New Jersey State League of Municipalities. 
Convention. Executive Secretary, Sedley H. Phin- 
ney, 34 West State Street, Trenton, N. J. 
Sepremper 28-30.—MinNeapouis, MINN. 

Conference of State Sanitary Engineers. Annual 
meeting. Secretary-Treasurer, R. E. Tarbett, U. 
8. Public Health Service, Washington, D. C. 


Serpremser 28-Ocroser 4.—Artiantic City, N. J. 

American Electric Railway Association. Con- 
vention. General Secretary, J. W. Welsh, 292 
Madison Avenue, New York. 


Serremper 29-Ocroser 4.—SpriNcFievp, 
Curcaco, Iu. 

American Civic Association, Inc. Third trav- 
eling annual meeting. Executive Secretary, Har- 
lean James, 901-3 Union Trust Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Serremser 30-Ocroszr 4.—Cuicaco, I. 

National Safety Council. Annual Safety Con- 
gress. Managing Director, W. H. Cameron, 108 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Sepremper 30-Ocroser 5.—MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

American Public Health Association. Annual 
meeting. Executive Secretary, Homer N. Calver, 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


Ocroser 1.—Wasuineton, D. C. 

National Fire Waste Council. Semi-annual 
meeting. Manager, Terence F. Cunneen, Insur- 
ance Department, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Washington, D. C. 


Annual Congress. 


135 East 15th 


Case, 


Iu., AND 


Ocroser }-2.—F -tonsurc, Mass. 
Massachusetts Federation of 
Annual conference. Secretary, 
Lynn, Mass. 
Ocroser 1-2.—Morcantown, W. Va 
West Virginia Municipal League. Convention. 
Executive Secretary, E. S. Maclin, West Virginia 
University, Morgantown, W. Va. 
Ocroser 2.—INpIANapouis, INp. 
Indiana Commercial 
Annual meeting. 


Planning Boards. 
Eleanor Manning, 


Secretaries Association. 
Secretary-Manager, William H. 
Arnett, Indiana State Chamber of Commerce, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Ocroser 2-4.—-Untontown, Pa. 

Pennsylvania State Association of County Com- 
missioners. Annual convention. Secretary, L. C. 
Norris, Clearfield, Pa. 

Octoper 7-11.—OaK.anpb, Ca.ir. 


League of California Municipalities. 
tion, 


Conven- 
Executive Secretary, William J. Locke, 707 
Chancery Building, San Francisco, Calif. 

Octoser 8-9.—Swampscott, Mass. 

Massachusetts Police Association. Annnal con- 
vention, Secretary, John H. Shaughnessy, West 
Newton, Mass. 

Ocroser 9-10.—Mitwavkee, Wis. 

Wisconsin Chiefs of Police Association. Annual 
meeting. Secretary, R. H. McCarty, Police De- 
partment, Kaukauna, Wis. 

Ocroper 9-10.—AtLaNtTA, Ga. 

Southeastern Building Officials’ Conference. 
nual meeting. Secretary, Dan A. 
Engineer, Greenville, S. C. 

Ocroser 9-11.—Boston, Mass. 

American Society of Civil Engineers. Fall 
meeting. Secretary, George T. Seabury, 33 West 
39th Street, New York. 

Ocroser 14-16.—JACKSONVILLE, Fa. 

International Association of Street Sanitation 
Officials. Annual convention. Secretary, A. M. 
Anderson, 100 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill 
Octoper 14-17.—Tutsa, OKLA. 

Southwest Water Works 
convention. Secretary, 
Worth, Texas. 


Ocroper 14-18.—PHapevpnia, Pa. 

American Society for Municipal Improvements. 
Annual convention. Address: E. A. Wood, City 
Engineer, Dallas, Texas (Chairman, Convention 
arrangements committee). 

Ocroser 14, Weex or.—Quesec, P. Q. 

Municipal Securities Committee of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association of America. Annual 
convention. Chairman, Henry T. Ferriss, Care of 
First National Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Octoser 14-19.—Lovisvitiz, Ky. 

Playground and Recreation Association of 
America. Annual convention. Secretary, Howard 
S. Braucher, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Ocroper 15-16.—ALexANpRIA, Va. 

League of Virginia Municipalities. 
vention. 


An- 
Hulick, City 


Association. Annual 
Lewis A. Quigley, Fort 


Annual con- 
Executive Secretary, Morton L. Waller- 
stein, 408 Travelers Building, Richmond, Va. 
Ocroser 15-17.—Barnurst, N. B. 

Union of New Brunswick Municipalities. 
nual convention. Secretary-Treasurer, 
MeNair, Fredericton, N. B. 

Ocroper 17-18.—Montreat, Que. 

Canadian Taz Conference of the Citizen's Re- 
search Institute of Canada. Convention. Direc- 
tor, Horace L. Brittain, 21 King St., Toronto, Ont. 
Octroser 17-18.—Sprinerievo, Iu. 

Illinois Municipal League. Annual convention. 
Executive Secretary, A. D. McLarty, Urbana, Ill. 
Ocroner 17-20.—Ames, Iowa 

American Country Life Association. Conference. 
Executive Secretary, Benson Y. Landis, 105 East 
22nd Street, New York. 

Octoser 20-23.—MicwavuKkee, W1s. 
National Association of Commercial Organization 


An- 
John B. 


we 


Secretaries Annual convention. Secretary -Treas- 


urer, S. V. Saxby, Chamber of Commerce, Duluth, 
Minn 
Octoper 22-25.—BirMinGHAM, ALA. 

International Association of Fire Chiefs An- 
nual convention. Secretary, James J. Mulcahey, 
Fire Chief, Yonkers, New York. 

Octoser 28-30.—Arkansas City, Kans 

League of Kansas Municipalities. Annual con- 
vention. Executive Secretary, John G. Stutz, 
Lawrence, Kans. 

Octoser 28-Novemper 1.—West Bapen Inp 


Asphalt Association. 
Manager, J. E 
nue, New York. 


Convention 


Pennybacker, 441 


General 
Lexington Ave- 


Novemser 4-6.—Hicu Point, N. C 

American Water Works Association—North Car- 
olina Section Annual meeting 
urer, Prof. H. G. Baity, School of Engineering, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Novemper 6-8.—Sioux Faus, S. D. 

American Water Works Association—Missouri 
Valley Section. Annual meeting. Secretary, Earl 
L. Waterman, Room 104 N, Engineering Building, 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Novemper 12-14.—Cuicaco, IL. 

Governmental Research Association Annual 
meeting. Secretary-Treasurer, Russell Forbes, 261 
Broadway, New York. 


Secretary -Treas- 


November 12-14.—Cricaco, It. 

National Association of C vic Secretaries. 
nual meeting. Secretary, Harlean James, 
Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 
Novemper 12-14.—Cuicaco, IL. 

National Municipal League. 
Secretary, Russell Forbes, 261 
York. 

Novemsper 12-15.—San ANTONIO, Texas 

American Association of State Highway Officials. 
Annual convention. Executive Secretary, W. C. 
Markham, 1222 National Press Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C 
Novemsper 13-16.—Bivox1, Miss. 

American 
Annual 


An- 
905-07 


Annual convention. 
Broadway, New 


Institute of Steel Construction, Ine. 
Executive Director, Charles 
F. Abbott, 285 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Novemser 14-16.—Curcaco, I. 
American Municipal Association. 
ing. Executive Secretary, John G 


convention. 


Annual meet- 
Stutz, Lawrence, 


Kans 
November 18-21.—Mrami, Fia. 

American Institute of Park Executives and 
American Park Society. Annual convention. Ex- 


ecutive Secretary, Wm. H. Walker, South Bend, Ind. 
Novemper 18-21.—Muamt, Fa. 
American Association of Zoological Parks and 


Aquariums. Annual meeting. Secretary, Will O. 
Doolittle, Box 422, Tulsa, Okla. 

Novemper 20-23.—Fort Wortu, Texas 
International City Managers’ Association. An- 


nual convention. Executive Secretary, Clarence E. 


Ridley, 923 East 60th Street, Chicago, III. 
Decemoer 2-6.—New York 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers. An- 
nual meeting. Secretary, Calvin W. Rice, 29 West 
39th Street, New York. 
Decemper 12-13.—Wasuinctox, D. C 

Highway Research Board, National Research 
Couneil Annual meeting Director, Roy W. 
Crum, B and 2ist Streets, Washington, D. C 
January 11-18.—Atiantic City, N. J 

American Road Builders’ Association. Annual 


convention and Road Shou 


Secretary - Director, 
Charles M. 


Upham, National Press Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Fee.cary 23-27.—Atiantic Ciry, N. J. 


National Education Association, Department of 
Superintendence. Annual meeting. 
retary, Sherwood D. Shankland, 
N. W., 


Executive Sec- 
1201-16th Street 


Washington, D. C 
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What’s Hitched to this “Caterpillar” Tractor? 


IT MIGHT be most anything—a scarifier to 
tear up an old and wrinkled street—a grader 
to level and maintain an earth road—trailers 
filled with earth or garbage—for ‘‘Caterpillar” 
Tractors are dependable power plants that 
pull or push all manner of things. They climb 
rough slopes without balking and travel over 
loose sand or marshy ground with positive 
traction. Many cities use the same tractor to 


clear snow from blocked roads, to smooth 


old streets and build new ones; to landscape 
parks and construct golf courses—for the 
hundred uses where power and traction and 


nimbleness can do the job better, quicker, 


cheaper. 
Prices—f. o. b. Peoria, Illinois 
ee TWENTY . $1975 
FIFTEEN $1500 THIRTY $2475 
SIXTY $4300 


Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS and SAN LEANDRO, CALIF., U. S. A. 
Track-type Tractors ‘ Combines 1 Road Machinery 
(There’s a “Caterpillar” Dealer Near You) 


CALERPILIAR 


TRACTOR 





Why not remember to mention Tue American City? 
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NS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
NEWS AI sLUSTRATIONS 
Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials, and Others Concerned with the 
Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public Improvement Undertakings 














Diesel Engines 
in Municipal Plants 

The success of municipal water-supply 
and lighting and power plants depends 
upon low rates to the consumer and upon 
reliability of service. Where served with 
low-cost current from a_ diesel-driven 
generator, motor-driven centrifugal pumps 
permit of water-works operation at low 
rates to consumers without incurring a 
deficit. 

The engines made by the McIntosh & 
Seymour Corporation, Auburn, N. Y., are 
of the four-stroke-cycle, full-diesel ty pe 
in which pure air is drawn, and atomized 
fuel oil is injected, into the cylinders 
After the pure air has been compre ssed 
to about 500 pounds per square inch, the 
fuel oil enters by way of an atomizer 
and needle valve through which it is 
forced by a small quantity of air at 
slightly higher pressure from an air-com- 
pressor built into the engine. No electri- 
cal ignition system is required. The heat 
of compression, which is about 1000 
degrees Fahrenheit, instantly ignites the 
spray of fuel, which continues to flow 
in and burn quietly at practically con- 
stant pressure for a little over one-tenth 
of the working stroke, after which the 
fuel valve closes and expansion is pro- 
duced by the heat of combustion. The 
fuel quantity and flow are so regulated 
that expansion of the hot gases keeps 
pace with the volume increase as the 
piston moves. 

These diesel engines are built in all 
desirable standard sizes from 80 to 10,000 
boiler-horsepower capacity. The speeds 
are suited to direct-driven generators and 








entrifugal pumps, geared reciprocating 
nd centrifugal pumps and belt or rope 
irl vé 

Lubrication of these engines is au 
matic and not dependent upon skill and 
Irequent attention 


O- 


Generally, only one 
kind of oil is required for all parts, b 


instances special oil may be 


in some 
desirable for main cylinders, main bear- 
ings or the compressor. 

MelIntosh & Seymour design is based 
ipon st indard cylinders ind accon 


inying 
parts in a range of standard sizes Each 
size of cylinder has a distinctive brake- 
horsepower rating. Any reasonable num- 
ver of cylinders of the same size may 
therefore be grouped into a unit of brake 
horsepower exactly proportional to ti 

number of cylinders and, by a proper se- 
lection of the number and size of cylin- 
aers, the needs of the generator or other 
driven unit can be met very accurately 
This affords a perfectly balanced com- 
bined unit with all advantages of stand- 


ird construction. 


New Cut-Out for Series 
Street Lighting 

A new absolute cut-out for series street 
lighting, known as Form S-1, has recently 
been brought out by the General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y. This cut-out is 
so constructed that the contacts are self- 
iligning, and when the plug is inserted 
contact is made before the main circuit is 
ypened, thus preventing arcing. The cur- 


rent-carrying capacity is sufficient to op- 
rate three 66-ampere arc lamps or the 
equivalent in ineandescent units All 


metal parts of the new device are of cop- 
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TW 900-HORSEPOWER AND ONE 675-HORSEPOWER MC INTOSH & SEYMOUR DIESEL 


ENGINES INSTALLED IN THE 


MUNICIPAL PLANT AT HUDSON, MASS., EARLY IN 1929 


AT Bn <—s emitter ie 


THE NEW FORM S-1 SERIES ABSOLUTE 
PLUG CUTOUT INSTALLED IN POLE 


per or /ronze, and all insulating parts of 
special 


dielectric 


-process porcelain to provide high 
strength. The box is of solid 
construction, with openings only for ter- 


minal leads 


Municipal Tax Equalization 

There is tax discord throughout tl 
land today, and every citizen has the 
right to demand that he be convinced 
by facts and figures of provable truth that 
his portion of the tax burden is appor- 
tioned in a just and impartial manner 
The existence of the present tax discord 
must not be attributed to the personnel 
of the local assessors, but must be charged 
igainst the obsolete systems employed It 
is obviously impossible for a few men as 
represented by the present form of assess- 
ment boards to establish an intricate sys- 
tem of tax equalization which weighs care- 
fully every factor of value entering into 
each property parcel, and to do this with- 
in a fiseal year. This work calls for a 
corps of appraisal experts, men who have 
had real experience in the appraisal of 
property and who are in sufficient numer- 
ical force to complete the work well with- 
in a year 

Briefly, the method of the Lloyd-Thomas 
Co., 4411 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill., is as follows: A board of valuations 


Is formed composed of low il ai n bank- 
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is the biggest phase of city government 


Consider theJimmense police forces 
. . . fire apparatus and firemen... 
guards and watchmen .. . building 
regulations and safety ordinances. . . 
all supported by American cities to 
enforce some phase‘of protection. 


No wonder Cyclone Fence—Amer- 
ica’s standard—is so widely used to 
protect municipal property. It pro- 
vides dependable protection 
for grounds, buildings and 
equipment. It protects child- 
ren from traffic when used 
asfenclosure for parks and 









UAL 
Pence 
COMPANy 


public playgrounds. Made of cop- 
per-steel, Cyclone Fence gives long, 
dependable service—economical pro- 
tection! 


Cyclone Fence is made in a variety 
of designs, in wire and iron, for 
waterworks, power stations, parks, 
schools, airports, cemeteries, fac- 
tories, estates—property of all kinds. 
Erected by our own trained men— 
we take complete responsibility. 
Service available everywhere. Call 
a Cyclone Representative to help you 
with your fence problems. 


All chain link fence is 
pate Vatles the ent Cy clone Fence 
©c ay ~ . REG US.PAT OFF. 
a Cyclone Fence Company 
General Offices: Waukegan, III. 
reo. Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 


SR) Pacific Coast Division: 





hy Sie UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION & 


Standard Fence Co. 
Oakland, Calif. 


SUBSIDIARY OF 








Quality Products _/ 
AMERICAN Brroce Company CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY 
AMERICAN SHEET AND Trin PLATE Company CycLone Pence Company 
AMERICAN STEEL AND Wire Company 

Pacific Coa 


PRINCIPAL SUBSIDIARY MANUFACTURING COMPANIES: 


: ? FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING AND Dry Dock ComPany 
ast Dastr-dutor s—United States Steel Products Company, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Po: 


ILurnors STEEL COMPANY 
MINNESOTA STEEL COMPANY 
NATIONAL Tune ComPANY 


Mention Tue American Crty—it helps. 
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Cyclone Chain Link 
Fence is furnished 
with H-Column 
Posts — proved by 
tests the strongest 
fence posts made. 
They give Cyclone 
Fence added 
strength and amaz- 


ing durability. Set 
in reinforced con- 
crete foundations 
which resist crack- 
ing from frost ac- 
tion. 














THe Lorain STEEL ComPANY 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRon 4 R. R. COMPANY 
UNTVERSAL PorRTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
rtland, Seattle, Honolulu. # xfort Distrtbuéors—United States Steel Products Company, New York City 
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_ CITY GOVERNMENT 


Steel Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio, consisting of metal- 
lic sides forming a free air 
space for expansion. This 





a space is closed at the top 
by a bellows-shaped piece 
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©The CITY BUDGET based on 


EQUITABLE TAXATION | “! 


ers, realtors, etc., who know land values 
in the community. This Board, working 
with the engineers of the Lloyd-Thomas 
Co., establishes the unit front value of 
land in each block by means of consensus 
of opinion and knowledge of local values. 
This unit value is usually based upon a 
plot of 100-foot depth. This univers:l 
yardstick of measurement of land value is 
then applied to every building lot, taking 
into consideration, by means of scien- 
tifically determined factors, such items as 
location, corner and alley influences, kind 
of street, etc. 

Similarly, a unit of measurement of 
building value on a square- or cubic-foot 
basis is determined and applied to all 
buildings. This is based upon an expert 
100 per cent replacement value, taking 
into consideration: (1) physical deprecia- 
tion based on age, wear and tear and de- 
gree of maintenance; (2) functional de- 
preciation based on location, obsolescence, 
architectural type, inadequacy, community 
trends and zoning ordinances; (3) class 
of building, its type, foundations, exterior 
walls, roof, basement, heating plant, 
plumbing, lighting, flooring, interior finish, 
and miscellaneous items such as fireplaces 
etc. 

Upon completion of land and building 
valuations, each taxpayer is notified of 
the new figures and invited to sit with 
the boards of valuation and assessors. 
The Lloyd-Thomas engineers attend all 
such meetings and explain and defend 
each valuation. If facts warrant adjust- 
ments, they are applied and the final val- 
uations installed. 

In summary, this method of appraisal 
gives a scientific tabulation of the tangi- 
ble, taxable assets of the community com- 
piled by experts. It is comparable to a 
careful inventory of stock in an industrial 
plant. It equally distributes the tax levy 
upon the citizens and operates as a just, 
non-political, impartial law. It enables a 
municipality to install a comfortable 
budget, secure advantages hitherto de- 
nied, and to change the tax rate to meet 
future emergencies without hardship to the 
individual. The cost of installation of this 
system is written off in a maximum period 
of two years. 


A New Expansion Joint 
An air cushion expansion joint has re- 
cently been developed by the Truscon 





galvanized, copper- 
bearing steel which pre- 
vents dirt from working 
into the joint from the 


| 


surface of the pavement 
A dowel plate which is 
continuous from curb to 
curb is incorporated in the 
joint by an ingenious ar- 
rangement that 


PUBLIC HEALTH 








he 


permits 
necessary exXpansion 
and contraction move- 
ments without losing its 
effectiveness in keying to- 
gether the adjacent slabs of pavement. If 
desired, the joint may be manufactured 
without the dowel plate, and may be 
punched to receive dowel bars 
Advantages of the new air cushion ex- 
pansion joint are that it is quickly and 
accurately placed; it permits all neces- 
sary expansion and contraction of th 
pavement without impairing the surface; 
it does away with the tendency of incom- 
pressible soil to fill opened contraction 
joints, since only air is squeezed out of 
the joint and only air can fill it; and it 
does not interfere with the normal spread- 
ing, rolling, floating or belting operations 
incident to paving construction 





TRUSCON CUSHION EXPANSION JOINT 


The placing of either type of joint re- 
quires no header boards. Driving the 
steel supporting pins is quickly done with 
a hammer or the special driver that does 
not even require the workman to stoop 
to start or drive the pin. The joint sec- 
tions can be dropped in place in the pin 
slots as fast as they can be handed to 
the placer, and need no more attention 
until after belting. As the joints come in 
5- and 6-foot lengths, all the pins but one 
may be driven and all but two joint sec- 
tions may be placed before the mixer 
passes. The last pin and the two joint 
sections may easily be placed between 
batches without delay to a batch. 

Batches may be dumped on top of the 
joint or on either or both sides indis- 
criminately, and the finishing machine 
may be used as though the joint were not 
there. The joint is later cleaned out and 
edged with a long-handled cleaner and 
edger. No bridge is necessary. 
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Badger Meter Opens 
Savannah Office 


The Badger Meter Manufacturing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., recently announced the 
opening of a branch office to be located 
in Savannah, Ga., under the direction of 
John G. Valentino. R. B. Hudson and 
Dan Faulkner will be associated with Mr. 
Valentino in covering the territory as- 
signed to this office, which will have juris- 
diction over the states of Florida, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, North and South C 
lin ™” and Te nnessec 


iro 


A warehouse will be maintained in 
Savannah and a comple te line of Badger 
meters in all types and sizes will be car- 
ried in stock at all times. The post offi 


iddress is Box 573, Savannah, Ga. 


Aluminum Bodies for Garbage 
Collection Trucks 


The use of aluminum bodies for collec- 
tion trucks has reduced the cost of opera- 
tion by substantially increasing the pay 
load per truck or the number of collec- 
lions per trip, according to the Aluminum 
Co. of America, Pittsburgh, Pa 

The Pittsburgh Melting Co., were able 
to effect a saving of 1,150 pounds per 
truck by using aluminum bodies on their 
i42-ton Model AA Ford trucks, and the 
Allegheny Garbage Co. increased the pay 
load of their 2-ton Model AA Ford trucks 
1,050 pounds per truck 

The initial cost of the aluminum bodies 
is of course higher than that of a steel 
or steel and wood body, but the saving 
in weight is said to make up for the 
idditional investment in a few months’ 
time. Even when the truck is traveling 
light or with the same pay load that it 
is capable of carrying with a heavier 
body, it is possible to maintain faster 
schedules on account of the quicker 
i.cceleration and higher speeds which are 
possible. The fuel consumption and wear 
and tear on the chassis are also reduced. 

There is no need for painting these 
bodies, as aluminum and its alloys will 
not rust or corrode. The fact that alum- 
inum maintains a pleasing appearance 
without the necessity of painting, removes 
this item from the cost of maintenance 
ind should also appeal to the truck owner 
who realizes the value of good appearance 
in his equipment. The scrap value of 
aluminum truck bodies at the end of the 
period of usefulness is much greater than 
that of the heavier types of bodies. 














ALUMINUM DUMP TRUCK BODY 
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The Sanitation of 
Swimming Pools 
Every swimming 
pool, small or large, 
can NoW maintain posi- 
tive control of sanita- 
tion through the use of 
modern chemicals and 
up - to - date methods 
Whether the pool Is ol 
the older fill and draw 
type or of the more 
modern recirculation 
type, Mathieson chem- 
icals, made by the 
Mathieson Alkali 
Works, Inc., 250 Park 
Avenue, New York, 
now prov ide suitable 





ABOVE, means of sanitation at 
STREET- comparatively low cost 
LIGHTING Chlorination is gen- 
STANDARDS 

a erally recognized as 
ST. LOUIS the most effective and 
AT inexpensive method of 
LEPT, sterilizing water and 

A has been adopted al 
SEATTLE most universally by 
STREET American cities for 
LAMP safeguarding water 
supplies. It has proved 
equally effective in 
keeping swimming-pool 

water pure and safe, al- 

Copper and Bronze in hough the opportunities for contamina 


Street-Lighting Standards 

Street lighting has made a long forward 
stride since the days when the old-fash- 
ioned lamplighter went through the 
streets of American cities at dusk turn- 
ing on the gas lamps, one by one. Today 
street lighting is not only a municipal 
science, it is a well-developed form of 
decorative ert. 

As illustrations of the advances that 
have been made in the lighting of city 
streets, Seattle and St. Louis are outstand- 
ing modern examples. According to the 
Copper & Brass Research Association, 25 
Broadway, New York, St. Louis has in- 
installed what is considered the finest 
system of ornamental street lighting in 
the world. The project involved an ex- 
penditure of $8,000,000 in the last thre 
years and the installation of nearly 
26,000 ornamental standards. In the 
downtown district alone, about 60 tons of 
manganese bronze has been used for the 
standards. The attractive cages which 
hold the globes are made of this metal, 
and 163,000 pounds of copper cable has 
been installed. A thousand pounds of bus 
copper has gone into the switchboard of 
each duplex station that controls the light- 
ing system. Fixtures and electrical equip- 
ment were made by the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co. 

Seattle has found that there is no 


economy in having corrodible light stand-, 


ards which are attacked by the salt sea 
air, and has installed bronze and copper 
light standards in the main business dis- 
trict. About 1,450 standards have now 
been installed, all exposed parts of which 
are made of rustproof copper or bronze. 
The new equipment was manufactured in 
Seattle by the Ne Page-McKenny Co., 
electrical engineers and contractors. 


ion are much greater. In sterilizing drink- 
ing water, a dosage of 2 to 4 pounds ol 
chlorine per million gallons is_ usually 
sufficient, whereas the dosage for swim 
ming-pool water may need to be as high 
as 6 to 10 pounds, the residual chlorine 
ordinarily recommended for swimming- 
pool water being between 0.2 and 0.5 parts 
per million. As long as the proper amount 
of residual chlorine remains in the pool 
water, a margin of safety exists against 
further infection. 

In order to keep the pool continuously 
safe and yet not irritating to bathers, the 
residual chlorine must be controlled, as 
well as the alkalinity, and the dosag: 
should vary according to the bathing 
conditions in the pool. Actual control of 
the alkalinity is easily obtained by the 
use of smal! quantities of the proper al- 
kali. Swimming pool water should never 
have a pH value of less than 7.0, which 
represents a neutral water, neither acid 
nor alkaline. 

Mathieson liquid chlorine, which is 
used by many well-known swimming pools 
in the United States, is put up in alumi- 
num painted cylinders containing 105 and 
150 pounds. 
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CAKES OF MATHIESON PURITE 
1/5 ACTUAL SIZE 
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A new Mathieson product, H T H,isa 
true hypochlorite of calcium containing 65 
per cent available chlorine. It is a free- 
flowing powder which dissolves readily in 
cold water and gives a solution free from 
scum and solid particles. Being a stable 
product, there is no loss of strength when 
it is stored for prolonged periods and it 
requires no special storage conditions As 
it is a highly concentrated material, it 
has less bulk and weight per unit of avail- 
ible chlorine It may be fed directly to 
swimming-pool water in dry powdered 
orm or it may be dissolved in water and 

1 in lution 
In pools of the fill and draw type, HT H 
is added in much the same way as chlor- 
inated lime, but less than half as much 
is needed to give the usual dosage of 
chlorine and it can be safely added direct 
to the pool, if desired. In the more mod- 
rm type of pool, where the water is re- 
circulated, it may be added to the re- 
irculation system either before or after 
1e water is filtered 
past soda ash has been used 

itrolling alkalinity in pools, giving 
1 high alkalinity at once which gradually 
decreases, resulting in wide variations. In 


The Mathieson Alkali W 


oon, Sew York CT 





CAN OF HTH, 1/3 ACTUAL SIZE 


Purite, soda ash is available in two-pound 
eakes which dissolve very slowly, main- 
taining the proper alkalinity of the water 
constantly. The cakes of Purite may be 
idded direct to the pool or to the recir- 
culating system, and the dosage is easily 
regulated by the number of cakes added. 
They will dissolve in from three to four 
hours, according to the temperature and 
movement of the water, and will produce 
no foaming and no chance of an overdose 
of alkali. Purite is packed in 350-pound 
barrels and 200-pound bags. 


New District Sales Manager 
\for Gamewell 
The appointment of F. B. Philbrick as 
District Sales Manager for the Pacific 
Coast has just been announced by the 
Gamewell Co., Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
Mr. Philbrick has been associated with 
the Gamewell Co. for the past nine years 
as a factory engineer and at the time of 
his appointment held the position of As- 
sistant Chief Engineer. He has had ex- 
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Structure and Composition 
Give Greater Permanence To 
Toncan lron Culverts 


amen it has flexibility to distribute the heavy 


pressures of a deep fill, the corrugated culvert is 


favored over the rigid culvert. 


To this add safety in transporting the culvert to the 


desired point; ease of handling and rapidity of appli- 


cation without disturbing traffic. 








TLONCAN CULVERT MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


Canton Culvert & Silo Co 


Canton, Ohio 
The Berger Mig. Co.. of Mass 
Boston, Mass 


The Berger Manufacturing Co. 


Philadelphia, I 
The Berger Manufacturing C 
Roanoke, Virginia 


No wonder more and more engineers 
are specifying corrugated culverts. 

But Toncan Iron culverts have an 
advantage that is true of Toncan alone. 
The material lasts far longer. 


Toncan Iron builds up its well-known 
resistance to corrosion and exposure by 
the inclusion of copper and molybdenum. 
These elements give the naturally resis- 
tant iron a still further protection against 
rusting and corrosion. 





The Berger Manufacturing C« 
Jacksonville, Florid 


Tri-State Culvert Mig. Co. 
Memphis, Tenn 


The Berger Manufacturing Cx Tri-State Culvert Mig. Co. 


Dallas, Texas Atlanta, Ga 

The Berger Manufacturing Cc The Firman L Carswell Mig. Co. 
Minneapolis. Minn Kansas City, Kan 

The Berger Manufacturing ( Wheat Culvert Co., Inc. 
Export ), Canton Ohic Newport, Ky 


The Pedlar People Limited, Oshawa, Ontario, Canada 


THE AMERICAN CITY 


MASSILLON, OHIO 


Beall Pipe @ Tank Corp. 
Portland, Ore. 
Superior Culvert & Flume Mig. Co. 
os Angeles, Calif. 


Superior Culvert & Flume Mfg. Co. 


Oakland, Calif. 
The Thompson Mig. Co. 
Denver, Col. 
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THE NEW PARKER CORKSCREW PLAYGROUND SLIDE 


tensive experience in the designing of 
fire-alarm and police-signaling apparatus 
and in the engineering of complete sys- 
tems. His office will be at 939 Larkin 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


A New More-Fun-to-the-Minute 
Slide for the Playground 

The old kind of playground slides were 
fun, but the new corkscrew slide, manu- 
factured by The C. W. Parker Amuse- 
ment Co., Leavenworth, Kans., does more. 
It’s whirl-y, and it’s speedy, and there 
are more “times” and fewer waits for 
everybody. The city of San Francisco, 
which has an official policy of providing 
as many thrills per kid per second as can 
be packed with safety into the public re- 
creation program, recently ordered one of 
these for Golden Gate Park. Officials 
there recognized it as providing a new 
variation of an old Mother Goose rhyme, 
for Jack and Jill could scramble up and 
swivel down, and never break a singl 
crown! There are safety stairs, so that if 
a youngster does begin falling backward 
on his way up he can stop on the first 
landing a few feet below instead of taking 
a 25-foot tumble, as might happen on a 
straight flight; and the slide is so built 
that nobody can fall off or fall out on the 
way down. 

The immediate access of popularity 
which this new kind of slide gave to 
Golden Gate Park continued unabated, 
and, seeing this, Herbert Fleischacker, 
President of the Park Board of Los An- 
geles, order.d two just like it installed 
in the million-dollar playfield which bears 
his name. Recreation directors and par- 
ents approve of the new piece of play- 
ground equipment almost as heartily as 
do the children, and this in spite of the 
fact (for which the Golden Gate park 
manager is authority) that mothers find 
their patching job doubled on account of 
the unaccustomed wear on the part oi 
juvenile paraphenalia that makes most 
direct contact with the slide. 


New Jointing Material 
for Cast Iron Pipe 

A new jointing material for bell and 
spigot cast iron pipe, which is impervious 


to moisture and can be stored in dam; 
warehouses or even out of doors without 
injury, has been developed by the Atlas 
Mineral Products Co., Mertztown, Pa 
Mineralead, as this material is called, re- 
quires. no calking, making it unnecessary 
to dig deep bell holes 

It is supplied in solid form and is 
melted and poured in the same manner 
is other jointing materials. In using this 
material the blocks are broken with a 
hammer to a convenient size for melting, 
which should be done over a slow fir 
Mineralead melts at 248 degrees Fahren- 
heit and starts to thicken again at 320 
degrees. It should be poured at about 
270 to 280 degrees. Before applying the 
joint material, it should be seen that the 
bell and spigot are clean and that the 
jute is dry and thoroughly calked, with 
no loose ends sticking out into the joint 
A space of 2% inches should be left for 
the Mineralead joint, and an ordinary 
isbestos runner smeared with clay used 
to prevent sticking. 


Error in Address 

The address given for the Butler Manu- 
facturing Co., New York, on page 191 of 
the August issue of THe American Ciry 
where a description of the Butler vacuum 
street sweeper appears, was in erorr. Thi 
proper address for this company is 522 


Fifth Ave., New York City 
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Gas Engine Details 

The question has been asked, “What is 
the difference between a high-duty gaso- 
line engine and the industrial engine?” 
Each has its field, but slow speed indus- 
trial engines, speeded up beyond the char- 
acteristics of the design and that are nor- 
mally used at 700 to 900 revolutions per 
minute, are being offered for high-duty 
stationary work at 1,200 to 1,500 revolu- 
tions per minute. The Sterling Engine 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y., has brought out some 
of the features of its product which has 
been developed as a high-speed engine to 
run from 1,200 to 1,500 revolutions per 
minute and for use as a standby in power 
plants, water-works and for such services 
is the operation of lift spans on bridges 

The crankshaft is counterweighted and 
dynamically balanced to reduce the strain 
on the bearings and insure a constant 


film of oil on the bearings. The Sterling 


system includes counterweights opposite 
each crank throw 


The main bearing is fiited without 
shims A shim is composed of iamina- 
tions of thin brass soldered together. Un- 


der high loan and steady running the 
lead solder works out and the bearings 
get loose and burn out or the attaching 
studs break off. Shims in gasoline-engine 
main bearings, according to the Sterling 
Engine Co., are a make-shift to correct 
inaccurate fitting excused on the score 
that they permit bearing adjustment 
Main bearings fitted without shims form 
1 solid mounting for the crankshaft and 
should never need adjustment 

The Sterling Engine Co. offers an in- 
teresting, easily understood study of the 
dual-valve principle Up to 5%-inch 
bore, L-head engines have certain desir- 
ible features and develop excellent power 
Above 5'%-inch bore, dual valves in the 
head permit more horsepower and longer 
ryaning periods without attention. They 
cool more rapidly and held the seat vith- 

warping. All Sterling sixes and eights 
ire offered for three-quarter to full-load 
running with two carburetors to properly 
feed the cylinders, thus preventing some 
cylinders from getting too much and others 
too little fuel. If a single carburetor is 
ised, the length of fuel travel to the end 
cylinders is so much greater than the cen- 
ter cylinders that uneven firing will re- 
sult under load, affecting engine operation 














100-150-HORSEPOWER STERLING ENGINE IS INSTALLED 
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Rockville Centre, N. Y. 
Capacity 100 Tons—24 Hours 





Why not remen 








Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Company 
81 Neville Island 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Des Moines 
Atlanta Dallas 


consider garbage 
disposal— 


Let your engineers lay down 
the most stringent requirements of 
a municipal garbage incinerator. 
These requirements will be fully 
met by the outstanding features of 
the Pittsburgh-Des Moines Incin- 
erator—the one incinerator that 
will give your community odor- 
less, sanitary and economic gar- 


bage disposal. 


We ask that you write us con- 
cerning your garbage disposal 
problems and also for details of 
the Pittsburgh-Des Moines Incin- 


erator. ‘There are no obligations. 


685 Hudson Terminal Bldg. 
New York City 


San Francisco Seattle 


er to mention THe American City? 
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THE AMERICAN CITY 





i is a fixed principle with the Mathieson or- 
ganization that each department must be ever 
watchful, constantly seeking new ways of serving 
customers better. There is the same vigilance in 
making certain that each shipment exemplifies 
Mathieson’s promptness in serving...the same vig- 
ilance in endeavoring to make each product repre- 
sent the highest possible value...the same vigilance 
in seeing that every user of Mathieson products de- 
rives the utmost in satisfaction. These are features 
of a nation-wide service that meets the exacting 


needs of more than a score of leading industries. 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (Inc.) 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 


Philadelphia Chicago Providence Charlotte Cincinnati 
Works: Niagara Falls, N.Y. Salcville, Va. Newark, N.Y. 


Warehouse Stocks at all Distributing Centers 


Do you mention THe American City when writing? 


Please do. 
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Soda Ash 
Caustic Soda 
Liquid Chlorine 
Bleaching Powder 
Bicarbonate of Soda 
Ammonia, Anhydrous 
& Aqua 
H T H (Hypochlorite) 
PURSES Cyses Soda 


s 
Sulphur Dichloride 
Benzoyl Chloride 


Benzoate of Soda 
Benzyl Alcohol 
Ethyl Vanillin 
Benzaldehyde 
Benzoic Acid 
Coumarin 
Vanillin 


) 
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MATHIESON CHEMICALS 





















By Kinnear 
Rolling Doors 
and Shutters 


(Hollywood Exchange So. 
California Telephone Co.) 


When adjoining buildings burst 
nto flames, these Kinnear Steel 
Rolling Doors and Shutters 
automatically closed them- 


selves, preserving this build- 
s ing from any damage whatso- 
. ever Protect your buildings 
: 5 | from fire hazards and enjoy 
ys lower insurance rates by instal- 

\ ling Kinnear Steel Rolling 
sf 


Doors and Shutters on all ex- 














posed openings. Write for ca- 
talog and request free bids. 
Armco Ingot Iron used when 
specihed. 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


THE KINNEAR MFG. CO. 
1290-1300 Field Ave., Cclumbus, 0. 
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SPEED UP WORK BY USIN G 


a Connery Style 
**J’’ oil-burning 
kettle. Here’s a 
kettle that an- 
ewers all require 
ments:—low fuel 
cost, quick heat- 


temperature con- 
trol and solid rub- 
ber tires if de 
sired. 


We manufacture s full line of Tar and Asphalt 
Kettles, Oil Burning Kettles, Oil Burners, Torches, 
Pouring Pots, Hand Spraying Attachments, etc. 
Send for ‘‘Blue Book’’ describing our equipment. 


Connery & Company, Inc. 
4000 N. Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















BI LATERAL FIRE HOSE 
is a modern construction 


It will flatten on the apparatus without cracking the 


rubber lining. It is the one hose that never bursts 
at fires. 


When in the market, let us tell you why. 


BI-LATERAL FIRE HOSE COMPANY 
110 North Franklin St. Chicago, Ill. 








Are Your Push Brooms Ordered? 





For Spring Street Cleaning 


24-HOUR SERVICE 


Refilling Your Street Sweeper Rolls 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT 
THE JOS. LAY COMPANY 





1900 WAYNE AVENUE PORTLAND, IND. 














HONHORST TAR HEATERS 


“Built for service” 


ALL STYLES 
Portable and Stationary 
25 to 200 gallons 


See our page in Street Construction Section, 
Municipal Index, for the Kettle you need 


Write for Pamphlet No. 15 on 
the New Oil Burning Heater 


THE JOS. HONHORST CO. 
1016 W. 6TH ST. CINCINNATI, 0. 








Mention Tue American Crty—it helps 
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